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SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. 


* Spiritus sunt vagi, et insinceri, pervolantes et perscrutantes.”—S. Max. Taur., Tract. iv., Cont. Pag. 


Ir can hardly be denied that the 
question of spiritualism is forcing it- 
self every year more and more upon 
the public attention; and that a be- 
lief‘in the reality of its phenomena, 
and, as almost a necessary conse- 
quence, a suspicion of their at least 
partially preternatural character, is 
on the increase amongst honest and 
intelligent persons. By preternatural 
phenomena, I mean manifestations of 
the operation of intelligences that 
are not clothed in flesh and blood ; 
for with other than such as are so 
clothed, in the way of the senses, 
which is the way of nature, we have 
no acquaintance. 

I believe that few will examine seri- 
ously and patiently the phenomena of 
spiritualism as a whole without com- 
ing upon much that they cannot, with- 
out doing violence to their natural 
instincts, attribute to anything but 
preternatural agency. Whether they 
reduce this to white spirits or black, 


red spirits or gray, will depend for the 
most part on the religious preposses- 
sions of the inquirers. I have said 
the phenomena as a whole, because 
some of these, such as cases of tables 
turning, upon which the hands of the 
company are resting, and, again, many 
of the communications through me- 
diums speaking in trance or other- 
wise, do not necessarily suggest pre- 
ternatural interference. 

The phenomena on which I am 
inclined to lay most stress are, 1st, 
physical manifestations—the move- 
ment or raising in the air, without 
contact of any sort, of heavy bodies, 
whether animate or inanimate; 2d, 
intelligent manifestations involving 
the communication of true informa- 
tion through a human medium, which 
was unknown at the time both to 
the medium and recipient. Such 
phenomena are not unfrequent at 
successful séances, and spiritualists 
have a right to demand that we 
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should criticise their successes rather 
than their failures. 

For examples of the phenomena 
of modern spiritualism, we shall de- 
pend mainly upon two volumes: £x- 
periences in Spiritualism with D. D. 
Home, and the Report of the Commit- 
tee of the London Dialectical Society. 
The former is a well-known though 
unpublished relation of seventy-eight 
séances ; the relaters are gentlemen 
whose names are guarantees for in- 
telligence and honor. Of these 
séances, some were held in rooms 
which Mr. Home had never before 
entered, others in a variety of rooms 
belonging to gentlemen taking part 
in the proceedings. The supposi- 
tion of concealed machinery, possible 
enough were it question of the ma- 
gician’s own den, is thus effectually 
precluded. The efort is a still 
more remarkable volume. Even if 
spiritualism were exploded absolutely, 
this volume would still retain its in- 
terest as a unique collection of men- 
tal photographs representing every 
attitude which it is possible for 
the human mind to take up with 
regard to spiritualistic phenomena, 
from irreconcilable repulsion, through 
every shade of intelligent hesitation, 
to complete acceptance. 

The Report consists of the reports 
of the séances of six experimental 
subcommittees, minutes of the ex- 
amination before the General Com- 
mittee of spiritualist witnesses, letters 
on spiritualism from a great number 
of literary and scientific persons, and 
communications in the shape of ex- 
periences and speculative essays on 
spiritualism by some of its principal 
adherents. 

Subcommittee No. 1 (Rep., p. 9) 
declares itself to have “ established 
conclusively ” “the movements of 
heavy substances without contact or 
material connection of any kind be- 
tween such substances and the body 
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of any person present.” This is 
confirmed by Subcommittee No. 2, 
and embodied in the general report. 
Amongst a great mass of well-attest- 
ed phenomena, I select the following : 
“ Thirteen witnesses state that they 
have seen heavy bodies, in some in- 
stances men, rise slowly in the air, 
and remain there without visible or 
tangible support.” ‘ Fourteen wit- 
nesses testify to having seen hands 
of figures not appertaining to any hu- 
man being, but lifelike in appearance 
and mobility, which they have some- 
times touched and even grasped.” 
“ Eight witnesses state that they have 
received precise information through 
rappings, writings, and in other ways, 
the accuracy of which was unknown 
at the time to themselves or to any 
persons present, and which, on sub- 
sequent inquiry, was found to be cor- 
rect.” Many of these experimental 
séances took place without the pre- 
sence of any professional mediums. 
Subcommittees 1 and 2 declare that 
they have never used them, and 
these were particularly fertile in in- 
stances of independent movement, 
No. 1 having witnessed no less than 
fifty such motions. 

There is absolutely no room for a 
suspicion of trickery, neither is it 
more rational to suppose that the 
phenomena had no objective exist- 
ence, but were the mere phantasms 
of the excited imagination of the 
company; for the witnesses testify 
that they were in no such state 
of excitement, and their recorded 
conversation and behavior are incom- 
patible with any such supposition. 
Again, such excitement acts spas- 
modically and irregularly; but, as a 
rule, the phenomena are seen by all 
equally. In the few cases in which 
individuals have manifested abnor- 
mal excitement, the séances have 
been frustrated. Subcommittee No. 
2 sent for a neighbor to witness the 
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phenomena when in full operation, 
and they presented precisely the 
same aspect to him as they did to 
the members of the séance. 

There remains, then, a large num- 
ber of objective phenomena of the 
kind mentioned which have to be 
accounted for. Three hypotheses 
have been advocated with more or 
less success, which I shall proceed to 
consider in order. 

1st. Unconscious cerebration ex- 
pressing itself in unconscious muscu- 
lar action. 2d, Psychic force. 3d. 
Spirits. I would remark that the 
first and second agree, in so far as 
they make the scurce of the phe- 
nomena internal; they differ in that 
the first would make them the result 
of a known law, the action of which 
had been previously detected, whilst 
the second supposes a previously un- 
known law or force of which spirit- 
ualistic phenomena are the sole evi- 
dence. 


I. 

The doctrine of unconscious cere- 
bration is thus expressed by Dr. Car- 
penter (Rep., p. 272): “ Ideational 
changes take place in the cerebrum, 
of which we may be at the time 
unconscious for want of receptivity 
on the part of the sensorium, but of 
which the results may at a subsequent 
period present themselves to the 
consciousness, as ideas elaborated by 
an automatic process of which we 
have no cognizance.” Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s ground for “surmising” that 
“jideational changes” may be re- 
ceived unconsciously, and _ subse- 
quently recognized, and that the 
consciousness or unconsciousness of 
the reception depends upon their be- 
ing presented or not in the sensori- 
um, is the following analogy: The 
cerebrum, “or rather its ganglionic 
matter in which its potentiality re- 
sides,” stands in precisely the same 
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anatomical relation to the sensorium 
that the retina does; but visual 
changes may be unconsciously re- 
ceived in the retina when the senso- 
rium is inoperative, and may be sub- 
sequently recognized. The reality 
of this automatic reception and elab- 
oration of ideas is confirmed by the 
phenomena of somnambulism, which 
show “that long trains of thought 
may, with a complete suspension of 
the directing and controlling power 
of the will, follow the lead either of 
some dominant idea or of suggestion 
from without.” This doctrine, when 
applied to explain the intelligent 
manifestations of spiritualism, comes 
to this, that you cannot argue, from 
the fact that a man informs you truly 
of something which he could not 
possibly have learned elsewhere, and 
which you know you were never 
aware of in the ordinary sense of the 
word, that he is informed by a supe- 
rior intelligence; for you may have 
received unconsciously into your ce- 
rebrum the information in question, 
or have unconsciously elaborated it 
from premises so received, and may 
have communicated it to your infor- 
mant by unconscious muscular ac- 
tion, 

I must do Dr. Carpenter the jus- 
tice to admit that he nowhere, so far 
as I have seen, attempts to apply his 
doctrine in detail to the higher phe- 
nomena of spiritualism. He is con- 
tented with stating it as indicating 
the direction in which a solution of 
such phenomenal difficulties as do 
not seem to him wholly incredible is 
to be looked for. 

I have every wish to speak on 
matters of physiological experiment 
with the modesty befitting my com- 
parative unfamiliarity with the sub- 
ject. I have no difficulty in admit- 
ting all that Dr. Carpenter says, in 
his article on “ Electro-biology and 
Mesmerism” (Quart., Oct., 1853), on 
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the action of dominant ideas, whether 
original or suggested, in the produc- 
tion of the phenomena of somnam- 
bulism and mesmerism; but I hesi- 
tate as to the possibility of receiving 
in the form of an unconscious idea- 
tional change such a piece of infor- 
mation as this: “ I have another sis- 
ter besides those I am used to reck- 
on”; and of its recovery, not as an 
image or sensation such as a dream 
might leave, but as an unequivocal 
assertion of a fact clothed in all 
its native confidence. The nerve 
modification, which I suppose the 
“ideational change” comes to, is 
here understood to play the part, not 
merely of a bell whose prolonged 
vibrations, when taken cognizance 
of, may more or less suggest the in- 
dividual visitor, but of a photograph- 
ic negative, set aside, indeed, and 
overlaid, but from which at any mo- 
ment exact representations may be 
taken. ‘This theory appears to me 
to belong to the category of those 
which, to borrow Dr. Carpenter’s ex- 
pression (art., p. 535), “cannot be 
accepted without a great amount of 
evidence in their favor, but which, not 
being in absolute opposition to re- 
cognized laws, may be received upon 
strong testimony, without doing vio- 
lence to our common sense.” I 
must add that I have met with no 
such evidence either in the Quarterly 
veview or elsewhere. When we ask 
for instances, in which modern sci- 
ence is ordinarily so fertile, it is at 
least suspicious that the only at all 
adequate examples produced in the 
brilliant article, “ Spiritualism and its 
Recent Converts” (Quwart., vol. 131, 
1871), are taken from the very spiri- 
tualistic phenomena under discussion. 
Let us, however, for the moment 
grant all that is expressly demanded 
on the score of unconscious cerebra- 
tion, and then see how far it affords 
an adequate explanation of the phe- 
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nomena of spiritualism. Of course, 
independent physical manifestations, 
such as the subcommittees report, 
fall entirely without the sphere of 
this explanation; and Faraday’s in- 
genious machine for testing muscular 
action has no place where there is 
no contact of muscles. But what 
are we to say to communications such 
as the following (Ref., p. 195), made 
to Signor Damiani, at Clifton? He 
asked of the rapping table, “ Who is 
there ?” “ Sister,” was rapped out in 
reply. “What sister?” “ Mariet- 
ta.” “ Don’t know you ; that is not a 
family name. Are you not mistaken ?” 
“ No; Iam your sister.” He left the 
table in disgust, but afterwards join- 
ed in another séance at the same 
house. “Who are you?” he asks. 
“ Marietta.” “ Again! Why does not 
a sister whom I can remember 
come?” “JT willbring one.” ‘ And 
the raps were heard to recede, be- 
coming faint and fainter, until lost in 
the distance. In a few seconds, a 
double knock, like the trot of a horse, 
was heard approaching, striking the 
ceiling, the floor, and, lastly, the ta- 
ble. ‘Who is there? 
ter Antonietta.’ That is a good 
guess, thought I. ‘Where did she 
pass away?’ ‘Chieti.’ ‘When?’ 
Thirty-four loud, distinct raps suc- 
ceeded. Strange! My sister so 
named had certainly died at Chieti 
just thirty-four years before.” “How 
many brothers and sisters had you 
then? Can you give me their 
names?” “Five names (the real 
ones), all correctly spelt in Italian, 
were given. Numerous other tests 
produced equally remarkable _re- 
sults.” He is much perplexed, natu- 
rally, about this sister “ Marietta,” 
and writes to his mother about her. 
He is answered that, “ on such a date, 
forty-four years before, a sister had 
been born and had lived six hours, 
during which time she had been bap- 
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tized by the midwife by the name of 
Mary.” Now, this is not a case of 
an isolated bit of information that 
may have been given and forthwith 
wholly disconnected from the current 
of life, as an Indian child might 
have been told, on the eve of its 
voyage to England, that a certain 
tropical berry was poisonous, which 
it never saw again. In Signor Da- 
miani’s case, the sleep of unconscious 
cerebration must have been very 
deep that so interesting a fact should 
not have been waked up by all the 
friction it must have sustained every 
time of the thousand of times that 
he asserted himself and his five 
brothers and sisters to the exclusion 
of any others. 

But these difficulties sink into the 
shade when we try to carry out the 
explanation a step further. We have 
to explain not merely how Signor 
Damiani knew, but how the medium 
knew, the astonishing fact. I can 
understand how emotions of various 
kinds may be read in muscular mo- 
tions; how the almost inevitable 
slight hesitation at certain critical let- 
ters may suggest them to the keen 
and practised observer; but how, 
amongst all the threads of thought 
which cross the human mind, the 
very one which must needs be the 
slenderest and most remote should 
get itself expressed by unconscious 
muscular action, and how another 
should read the hieroglyph, I simply 
cannot conceive. Nothing I have 
met with in the wildest spiritualism 
is half so difficult to believe. 

Here is another instance, from the 
testimony of Mr. Eyre (Xef., p. 179). 
This gentleman wanted the register 
of the baptism of a person born in 
England, and who had died in 
America a century ago. He was led 
to suppose that this would be found 
either in, Yorkshire or Cambridge- 
shire. He hunted for it for three 
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months, and then, in broad daylight, 
without saying who he is or what he 
wants, consults a medium. He says: 
“ Before leaving home, I wrote out 
and numbered about a dozen ques- 
tions. Among them was the question, 
‘ Where can I find the register of the 
baptism I am searching for?’ The 
paper with the questions I had fold- 
ed and placed in a stout envelope, 
and closed it. When we sat down 
to the table, I asked, after some 
other questions, if the spirits would 
answer the questions I had written 
and had in my pocket. The answer 
by raps was, ‘Yes.’ I took the en- 
velope containing the questions out 
of my pocket, and, without opening 
it, laid it on the table. I then took 
a piece of paper, and as the ques- 
tions were answered—No. 1, 2, and so 
on—lI wrote down the answers, When 
we came to the question, where I 
could get the register of the bap- 
tism, the table telegraphed, ‘ Stepney 
church,’ and, at the same time, Mrs. 
Marshall, senior, in her peculiar man- 
ner, blurted out, ‘Stepney.’ Being at 
that time a stranger in London, I 
did not know there was such a place, 
I went on with the questions I had 
prepared, and got correct answers to 
all of them. A few days afterwards, I 
went to Stepney Church, and, after 
spending some days in searching, I 
there found the register of the bap- 
tism, as I had been told.” 

Here the medium had not even 
the light of the questions by which 
to read the unconscious expression 
of unconscious cerebration. One 
cannot help wondering what may be 
the muscular expression for “ Step- 
ney church.” 

The writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view, to whom I have before referred, 
shall give us the next example from 
his own experience (vol. 131, p. 
331). He owns that, on one occa- 
sion, he was “strongly impressed” 
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by a spiritualistic manifestation. 
**He (the medium, Mr. Foster) an- 
swered, in a variety of modes, the 
questions we put to him respecting 
the time and cause of the death of 
several of our departed friends and 
relatives, whose names ws had writ- 
ten down on slips of paper, which 
had been folded up and crumpled 
into pellets before being placed in 
his hands. But he brought out 
names and. dates correctly, in large 
red letters on his bare arms, the red- 
ness being produced by the turges- 
cence of the minute vessels of the 
skin, and passing away after a few 
minutes like a blush. We must own 
to have been strongly impressed at 
the time by this performance; but, 
on subsequently thinking it over, we 
thought we could see that Mr. Fos- 
ter’s divining power was partly de- 
rived from his having the faculty of 
interpreting the movements of the 
top of pen or pencil, though the 
point and what was written by it was 
hid from his sight; and partly from 
a very keen observation of the indi- 
cations unconsciously given by our- 
selves of the answer we expected.” 
Indubitably in the case of two ac- 
complices, a preconcerted system of 
movements of the top of the pencil 
might be made to indicate what was 
written; but, considering the enor- 
mous variety of ways of writing, that 
any one can acquire the art of 
so reading chance writing is incredi- 
ble. At best this explanation only 
applies to the questions. The an- 
swers, which were given “correct- 
ly,” in the shape of dates and causes 
of death, etc., in red letters on 
the medium’s arm, must have been 
read in the reviewer’s unconscious 
contortions. The force of the re- 
viewer’s admission of the accuracy 
of these communications is not af- 
fected by the fact that when another 
way of answering questions was 
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adopted—viz., the questioner point- 
ing successively to the letters of 
the alphabet, until interrupted by 
the rap—there were indications of 
his manner being read by the me- 
dium. Again, it is little to the pur- 
pose that “the trick by which the 
red letters were produced was dis- 
covered by the inquiries of one of 
our medical friends”—a most cu- 
riously vague statement, by the bye— 
for the mystery to be explained is 
not the red letters, but the correct- 
ness of the information they con- 
veyed. There is nothing in the 
necessity of some sort of rappor: 
existing between the medium and 
his questioner inconsistent with the 
spirit hypothesis; there is nothing in 
the subsequent experiments of the 
reviewer even tending to a natural 
explanation of what had so strongly 
impressed him; and yet he is able to 
shake off the strong impression tri- 
umphantly. One begins to appreci- 
ate the eloquent words of Professor 
Tyndall:* The logical feebleness 
of science is not sufficiently borne in 
mind, It keeps down the weed of 
superstition not by logic, but by 
slowly rendering the mental soil unfit 
for its cultivation.” 

I recognize with gratitude, as one 
of the many services Dr. Carpentet 
has done to science, his full admis- 
sion of a series of facts in connection 
with mesmerism and animal magne- 
tism, until the other day looked upon 
with suspicion by medical men and 
physiologists; and, further, I am 
ready to admit that the influence of 
unconscious cerebration upon some 
of the phenomena of spiritualism is 
probable enough. But I maintain 
that it is distinctly inadequate as an 
explanation. Its main use, as ap- 
plied to spiritualism, has been that of 
a learned label to attract the atten- 
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tion of scientific men—a scientific 
rag wherewith spiritualism may cover 
its nakedness, but which all the in- 
genuity in the world cannot convert 
into clothes. 


Il. 

Numbers of intelligent persons, 
men distinguished in science, in liter- 
ature, in the learned professions, but 
whose “mental soil” has not been 
rendered wholly unfit for the cultiva- 
tion of all germs foreign to the philos- 
ophy of the day, have acknowledg- 
ed that the phenomena of spiritualism 
are not only veritable, but inexplica- 
ble by any known law. “ The abso- 
lute and even derisive incredulity 
which dispenses with all examination 
of the evidence for preternatural 
occurrences,” * of which Mr. Lecky 
boasts as one of the results of civili- 
zation, has certainly lost ground of 
late. Professor De Morgan says: “ I 
am perfectly convinced that I have 
both seen and heard, in a manner 
which should render unbelief impos- 
sible, things called spiritual which 
cannot be taken by a rational being 
to be capable of explanation by 
imposture, coincidence, or mistake, 
So far I feel the ground firm under 
me.” + Mr. Edwin Arnold (2eéf., p. 
258) speaks to the same effect: “I 
regard many of the ‘ manifestations’ 
as genuine, undeniable, and inexplica- 
ble by any known law or any collu- 
sion, arrangement, or deception of the 
senses.” And so we come very 
much to~what S, Bonaventure said 
in the XIIIth century: “Some 
have said that witchcraft is a nonen- 
tity in the world, and has no force, 
save merely in the estimation of men, 
who, in their want of faith, attribute 
many natural mishaps to witchcrafts ; 
but this position is derogatory to 
law, to common opinion, and, what 
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is of more importance, to experience, 
and so has no foothold.” * Law has, 
indeed, long ceased to have anything 
to say on the subject, and popular 
sentiment, if not converted, has at 
least been reduced to shamefaced 
silence; but once again experience 
claims her rights, and, in a great 
wave extending across two hemi- 
spheres, the experience of spiritualism 
breaks upon us, and the opposite 
opinion is found to lack foothold. 
Even in this XIXth century, men 
are beginning to admit that magic 
or mysticism, call it what you will, 
though overrun as ever with trickery 
and delusion, is for all that no non- 
entity, but a long-ignored reality, 
worthy, not of derision, but of pa- 
tient examination. True many of 
those who go furthest in their recog- 
nition of the genuineness of the phe- 
nomena do not attribute them to 
spirits ; still, however this may be, no 
advocate of psychic force can deny 
that many of the so-called marvel- 
mongers of the middle ages were at 
least no mere blind leaders of the 
blind, but the witnesses of phenome- 
na none the less true because it has 
been for so long the fashion to ignore 
them. 

In the middle ages, people thought 
that these marvels were the work of 
spirits good or bad, or at least the 
result of their co-operation with man. 
For such an hypothesis, modern 
science has an almost invincible re- 
pugnance, in which I think there is 
much that is excusable. It is not 
that the man of science necessarily. 
disbelieves in the existence of spirits ; 
but the idea of their possible interfer- 
ence in phenomena which he has to 
consider exercises a disturbing influ- 
ence upon all his calculations. He 
is as irritated as though he should 
be called upon to submit to, and 
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make allowance for, tne tricks of 
mischievous children who jerk his 
arm or clog his machinery. Again, 
he is haunted with the notion that, 
by admitting the spirit hypothesis, he 
is contributing to the inauguration 
of an era of disastrous reaction. To 
the eye of his imagination, the bright, 
open platform, the familiar instru- 
ments, each a concrete realization, in 
honest metal, of a known law, the in- 
telligent modern audience, his own 
classical tail-coat and white neck- 
cloth, melt away, and he sees him- 
self propitiating fickle spirits with un- 
couth spells, at the bottom of a me- 
dizeval grotto : 

“A shape with amice wrapped around, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea.” 

Not that the evil dream could ever 
be realized in its integrity; but still, 
when once a spiritualist reaction has 
set in, who will venture to fix its 
limits? And so, forgetting that the 
spirit hypothesis in nowise excludes 
the operation of psychic conditions, 
he insists upon every indication of 
such conditions, as though they were 
the key to everything, and there 
were no indications of any other 
agency. His “mental soil,” per- 
haps, does not permit him to deny 
the reality of the phenomena of spir- 
itualism, or to talk of unconscious 
cerebration as a sufficient explana- 
tion; and so he is contented to raise 
his altar to an unknown god, pro- 
vided only he may baptize him into 
the dynasty of science by the name 
of “ Psychic Force.” 

Psychic force has still to be de- 
fined. It is the unknown cause of 
certain effects, taking its color from 
them only. With reference to inde- 
pendent physical manifestations, it is 
the power to produce “ the movement 
of heavy substances without contact 
or material connection.” In this 
sense, Arago “is stated” to have re- 
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ported to the Academy of Science, 
“that, under peculiar conditions, 
the human organization gives forth 
a physical power which, without 
visible instruments, lifts heavy bodies, 
attracts or repels them, according to 
a law of polarity, overturns them, 
and produces the phenomena of 
sound.” * When considered in rela- 
tion to the whole mass of spiritualis- 
tic phenomena, its vague, unsatisfac- 
rory character becomes still more 
apparent. Jhe nearest approach to 
a definition of psychic force, in its 
larger sense, that I have met with 
occurs in Mr, Atkinson’s communica- 
tion (Rep., p. 105): “It is nothing 
more than the ordinary and normal 
power of our complex nature acting 
without impediment” (consciousness 
being one of the impediments), “and 
diverted from its usual relations, 
though in some cases abnormal con- 
ditions clearly favor the develop- 
ment.” It is hardly possible to mis- 
take the pantheistic character of this 
passage; for this unconditioned na- 
ture, underlying personal conscious- 
ness, which, in virtue of its being 
unconditioned, knows all and can do 
all, what else can it be but a com- 
mon nature, an anima mundi, a 
world-god ? according to the pan- 
theistic conception of Averrhoes, “ an 
intelligence which, without multipli- 
cation of itself, animates all the indi- 
viduals of the human species, in re- 
spect to their exercising the func- 
tions of a rational soul.”t I am 
convinced that psychic force, if 
drawn out as the one solution of 
spiritualism, can end in nothing short 
of this; but, on the other hand, I 
readily admit that the “anima mundi,” 
or rather, “ spirit of nature,” as advo- 
cated by Dr. H. More, Glanvil, and, 
if he is not misrepresented, the 
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Body, P. 355: 
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famous Carmeute aoctor, John Ba- 
con,* is not pantheistic. More, formal- 
ly rejecting the doctrine of Averrhoes 
as “atheism,” insists that the “ spirit 
of nature” is substantially distinct 
from, though in intimate relations 
with, individual souls. He defines 
it to be “a substance incorporeal,” 
how far possessing “sense and ani- 
madversion” he may not determine, 
but certainly “devoid of reason 
and free-will,” “ pervading the whole 
matter of the universe, and exercis- 
ing a plastical power therein, accord- 
ing to the sundry predispositions 
and occasions in the parts it works 
upon, raising such phenomena in 
the: world, by directing the parts of 
matter and their motion, as cannot 
be resolved into mere mechanical 
powers.” + 

As capable of holding automatic 
thought, processes, or their embryons, 
such a spirit might lend itself as a 
vehicle of direct intellectual influence 
between soul and soul, as also, of 
course, between souls and spirits of 
another sort. But it must be remem- 
bered that, if this might in some 
measure account for the intercom- 
munication of thought, it in no way 
tends to explain the genesis of infor- 
mation of which all concerned are 
ignorant. That some such brute in- 
telligence acts as intermediary would 
seem to be borne out by the frequent 
spaces of hopeless incoherency, like 
nothing so much as the shaking up 
of loose type, which prelude and 
interrupt spiritual communications 
when the intelligent will that would 
fain direct matters has not yet seized 
the reins, or has dropped them from 
its grasp. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
theory, the following passage from 
the first edition of Glanvil’s Vanity 


*Haureau, La Philosophie Scholastigue, tome 
ii. cap. 29 
+ The Immortality of the Soul, op. p. 212. 
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of Degmatizing is worth quoting. 
The story in it was suppressed in 
subsequent editions, as too romantic 
for the taste of the day:* “ That 
one man should be able to bind the 
thoughts of another, and determine 
them to their particular objects, will 
be reckoned in the first rank of im- 
possibles ; yet, by the power of ad- 
vanced imagination, it may very 
probably be effected; and history 
abounds with instances. I'll trouble 
the reader but with one, and the 
hands from which I had it makes me 
secure of the truth on’t. 

“ There was very lately a lad in the 
University of Oxford, who, being of 
very pregnant and ready parts, and 
yet wanting the-encouragement of 
preferment, was by his poverty forc- 
ed to leave his studies there, and to 
cast himself upon the wide world for 
a livelihood. Now, his necessities 
growing daily on him, and wanting 
the help of friends to relieve him, he 
was at last forced to join himself to a 
company of vagabond gypsies, whom 
occasionally he met with, and to fol- 
low their trade for a maintenance. 
Among these extravagant people, by 
the insinuating subtility of his car- 
riage, he quickly got so much of their 
love and esteem as that they discov- 
ered to him their mystery; in. the 
practice of which, by the pregnancy 
of his wit and parts, he soon grew so 
good a proficient as to be able to 
outdo his instructors. After he had 
been a pretty while exercised in the 
trade, there chanced to ride by a 
couple of scholars who had formerly 
been of his acquaintance. The scho- 
lars had quickly spied out their old 
friend among the gypsies, and their 
amazement to see him among such 
society had well-nigh discovered 
him; but by a sign he prevented 
their owning him before that crew, 


* Biog. Brit. 
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and, taking one of them aside pri- 
vately, desired him with his friend to 
go to an inn not far distant thence, 
promising there to come to them. 
They accordingly went thither, and 
he follows; after their first saluta- 
tions, his friends inquire how he 
came to lead so odd a life as that 
was, and to join himself with such a 
cheating, beggarly company. The 
scholar-gypsy, having given them an 
account of the necessity which drove 
him to that kind of life, told them 
that the people he went with were 
not such impostors as they were 
taken for, but that they had a tradi- 
tiorml kind of learning among them, 
and could do wonders by the power 
of imagination, and that himself had 
learnt much of their art, and improv- 
ed it further than themselves could; 
and, to evince the truth of what he 
told them, he said he would remove 
into another room, leaving them to 
discourse together, and, upon his re- 
turn, tell them the sum of what they 


had talked of; which accordingly he 
performed, giving them a full account 
of what had passed between them 


during his absence. The scholars, 
being amazed at so unexpected a 
discovery, earnestly desired him to 
unriddle the mystery. In which he 
gave them satisfaction by telling 
them that what he did was by power 
of the imagination, his fancy binding 
theirs; and that himself had dictat- 
ed to them the discourse they held 
together while he was from them; 
that there were warrantable ways of 
heightening the imagination to that 
pitch as to bind another’s; and that, 
when he had compassed the whole 
secret, of some parts of which he 
said he was yet ignorant, he intend- 
ed to leave their company, and give 
the world an account of what he had 
learned. 

“ Now, that this strange power of 
the imagination is no impossibility, 
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the wonderful signatures of the foetus, 
caused by the imagination of the 
mother, is no contemptible item. 
The sympathies of laughing and gap- 
ing together are resolved into this 
principle; and I see not why the 
fancy of one man may not determine 
the cogitation of another, rightly 
qualified, as easily as his bodily mo- 
tion. ‘This influence seems to me to 
be no more unreasonable than that 
of one string of a lute upon another, 
when a stroke on it causeth a propor- 
tionable motion in the sympathizing 
consort, which is distant from it and 
not sensibly touched. Now, if this 
notion be strictly verifiable, it will 
yield us a good account of how 
angels inject thoughts into our 
minds, and know our cogitations; 
and here we may see the source of 
some kinds of fascination. If we are 
prejudiced against the speculation, 
because we cannot conceive the 
manner of so strange an operation, we 
shall indeed receive no help from the 
common philosophy; but yet the 
hypothesis of a mundane soul, lately 
revived by that incomparable Pla- 
tonist and Cartesian, Dr. H. More, 
will handsomely relieve us; or, if any 
would rather have a mechanical ac- 
count, I think it may probably be 
made out some such way as follows: 
Imagination is inward sense; to 
sense is required a motion of certain 
filaments of the brain, and conse- 
quently in imagination there is the 
like; they only differing in this, that 
the motion of the one proceeds im- 
mediately from external objects, but 
that of the other hath its immediate 
rise within us. Now, then, when any 
part of the brain is strongly agitated, 
that which is next, and most capable 
to receive the motive impress, must 
in like manner be moved. Now, we 
cannot conceive anything more ca- 
pable of motion than the fluid mat- 
ter that is interspersed among all 
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bodies and is contiguous to them. 
So, then, the agitated parts of the 
brain begetting a motion in the prox- 
ime ether, it is propagated through 
the liquid medium, as we see the 
motion is which is caused by a stone 
thrown into the water. Now, when 
the thus moved matter meets with 
anything like that from which it re- 
ceived its primary impress, it will 
proportionably move it, as it is in 
musical strings tuned unisons; and 
thus the motion being conveyed from 
the brain of one man to the fancy of 
another, it is there received from the 
instrument of conveyance, the sub- 
tile matter, and the same kind of 
striags being moved, and much what 
afier the same manner as in the first 
imaginant, the soul is awakened to 
the same apprehensions as were they 
that caused them. I pretend not to 
any exactness or infallibility in this ac- 
rount, foreseeing many scruples that 
“nust be removed to make it perfect. 
It is only an hint of the possibility of 
mechanically solving the phenome- 
non, though very likely it may re- 
quire many other circumstances com- 
pletely to make it out.” 

There are abundant records of the 
marvels wrought by the imagination, 
when, under the influence of desire 
or fear, or even simple expectation, 
the attention is concentrated upon a 
particular spot or a particular set of 
circumstances; but of the conditions 
and nature of the operation almost 
nothing is known. It would seem as 
if there were a tendency in every act 
of the imagination to create that 
which it conceives, although it is 
only in rare cases that any palpable 
result ensues. Various cases of recov- 
ery from the gravest illness, some of 
which involved the arresting active, 
organic mischief, are recorded as 
hrought about by the vehement im- 
pression made upon the imagination 
by a remedy supposed, but never 
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really applied. The action of im- 
aginative sympathy is even more 
startling. Dr. Tuke relates the fol- 
lowing of a lady well known to him: 
“One day, she was walking past a 
public institution, and observed a 
child, in whom she was particularly 
interested, coming out through an 
iron gate. She saw that he let go 
the gate after opening it, and that it 
seemed likely to close upon him, and 
concluded that it would do so with 
such force as to crush his ankle; 
however, this did not happen. ‘It 
was impossible,’ she says, ‘ by word 
or act, to be quick enough to meet 
the supposed emergency; and, in 
fact, I found I could not move, for 
such intense pain came on my ankle, 
corresponding to the one I thought 
the boy would have injured, that I 
could only put my hand on it to 
lessen its extreme painfulness. Jam 
sure I did not move so as to strain on 
sprain tt, The walk home—a dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile— 
was very laborious, and, in taking off 
my stocking, I found a circle round 
the ankle, as if it had been painted 
with red-currant juice, with a large 
spot of the same on the outer part. 
By morning, the whole foot was in- 
flamed, and I was a prisoner to my 
bed for many weeks.”* In another 
case referred to by Dr. Tuke, “a 
lady of an exceedingly sensitive and 
impressible nature, on one occa- 
sion when a gentleman visited her 
house, experienced a very uncom- 
fortable sensation so long as he was 
present, and she observed a spot 
or sore on his cheek. Two days 
after, a similar spot or sore appeared 
on her cheek, in precisely the same 
situation, and with the same charac- 
texs."* 

I have no fault to find with Dr. 
Tuke for extending this same princi- 


* Influence of the Mind upon the Body, p. 260. 
+ lbid., p. 428. 
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ple of sympathetic attention to the 
case of stigmatization, when he says 
of §. Francis, absorbed in ardent 
realization of the Passion of Christ, 
“So clearly defined an idea, so ar- 
dent a faith intensifying its operation, 
were sufficient to reflect it in his 
body.” * 

I cannot help thinking that the 
Fathers recognized the creative power 
of the imagination when they de- 
nounced so fiercely the masquerading 
in beast-skins on the calends of Janu- 
ary. “Is not all this false and mad 
when God-formed men _ transform 
themselves into cattle, or wild beasts, 
or monsters?” + The numerous ac- 
counts of the were-wolf transforma- 
tion, both in classical and medizval 
times, all point in the same direction ; 
and Mr. Baring-Gould brings good 
authority for thinking that the ety- 
mology of the “ Barsark” rage of 
the Norsemen designates it as an 
outcome of their bear-skins. 

The direct action of the imagina- 
tion upon external objects, attributed 
to Avicenna (Muratori della Fantasia, 
p. 268), is, of course, something fur- 
ther. The Arabian philosopher is re- 
ported to have said that, “ by a strong 
action of the fancy, one might kill a 
camel.” Atthe same time, the signa- 
ture on the foetus, not merely of the 
emotion of the mother’s fear or desire, 
but of the object or occasion of it, 
would seem to imply some action ad 
extra, as well as such cases as that 
of the sympathetic bruise referred to 
above. 

That the ordinary acts of the im- 
agination, for all their airy and impal- 
pable play, do leave behind them 
most momentous results, forming, as 
it were, the very mould and measure 
of our whole life, is a matter of con- 
stant experience. Hence it is that 
castles in the air are often so costly, 


* Influence of the Mind upon the Body, p. 82. 
{ +S. Max, Taur., Hom. xvi. 
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to say nothing of the danger that, 
though we have built them ourselves, 
we may find them haunted. 

I am quite prepared to admit what 
the Germans have called a night-side 
of nature—that is, various rudimental 
powers of doing many things ofaseem- 
ingly miraculous character, which 
powers do very probably often co- 
operate in the production of spiritual- 
istic phenomena, and under peculiar 
organic conditions, without any spi- 
ritual influence, may be brought into 
considerably developed action. More- 
over, as it is, of course, in the inves- 
tigation of these natural bases of magic 
that science will succeed so far as it 
succeeds at all, it is only right that it 
should expatiate in them. My com- 
plaint is that the modern attempt to 
reduce spiritualism to psychic force 
involves an inadequate analysis of the 
facts presented ; and spiritualists have 
surely some ground to complain of 
the prima facie disingenuousness of a 
manceuvre which, in regard to the 
same phenomena, began with, “ This 
is not natural, therefore it is certainly 
not true,” and ends with, “ This is 
true, therefore it is certainly natural,” 

However much the scientific mind 
of the day may dislike the preterna- 
tural stand-point, yet it may be that, 
seeing “an absolute and derisive in- 
credulity.” is no longer regarded as 
the one scientific attitude, some ex- 
amination of the views entertained 
by Catholic writers on the subject 
may not be without interest. Many 
of the acutest amongst them for 
ages have given great attention to 
the phenomena of mysticism, although 
mainly engaged in the consideration 
of their moral and ascetical bearings. 
Before leaving this second hypothe- 
sis, I propose to bring together such 
passages from the schoolmen as seem 
to make the largest allowance on the 
side of psychic force. Whilst there 
are, I think, sufficient indications that 
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the scholastics generally admit psy- 
chic force as a natural basis and con- 
current cause in many of the pheno- 
mena of both divine and diabolic 
mysticism, it must be allowed that 
passages dwelling at any length on 
this point have at least the merit of 
rarity. 

Gérres taught, reasonably enough, 
I conceive, in his AZystik, that there 
is a physical basis for the great mass 
of miracles wrought by Almighty 
God in and through his saints; that 
is to say, that they do not, ordinarily 
speaking, involve the creation of an 
entirely fresh power, but are rather 
the result of a divine excitation of a 
power already existing in germ. Of 
course, he who “ of these stones can 
raise up children to Abraham ” only 
subjects himself to the laws which he 
has made in so far as it pleases him 
to do so; and the scholastics were 
right in their insistence upon what 
they called the “ obediential ” power 
of things—that is, their inherent ca- 
pacity of becoming anything in the 
hands of their Creator. Of course, 
too, it is often impossible to ascertain 
in a given-case whether God is using 
that al/tum dominium which he pos- 
sesses -as Creator, or, on the other 
hand, is merely developing previous- 
ly existing powers. Everything tends 
to persuade us that all nature, and 
especially the human soul, is full of 
rudimental powers which may be de- 
veloped, 1st, by the special, imme- 
diate action of the Creator; 2d, by 
spiritual influences, good and bad; 
3d, by certain abnormal conditions 
of the bodily organism. I conceive 
that these rudimental powers form 
a common natural basis for the great 
mass of both divine and diabolic 
miracles, and that sometimes they 
may attain to a considerable degree 
of development without any special 
influence, divine or diabolic. “he 
existence of such a common basis 
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would seem to be implied in the fact 
that the devil has been able to imi- 
tate successfully and really, as in the 
case of Pharao’s magicians, so many 
of the divine miracles; for we know 
that he can at most develop what 
already exists, without. having the 
least power to create what is not. 
We cannot imagine that. God would 
ever create where he might develop, 
according to the scholastic principle 
which Sir William Hamilton has 
translated into the Law of Parsimony : 
Deus non abundat in superfiuis. To 
take a particular example, Gérres 
maintains that the ascetic and mystic 
process which the mind of the saint 
goes through by abstraction from 
earthly things, and the habit of celes- 
tial contemplation, does really co-ope- 
rate in the phenomenon,so common in 
ecstasy, of levitation. In which case, 
the saint would be rather aided by 
God, acting upon his body through 
his soul, to rise in the air, than, pro- 
perly speaking, lifted up by him. 
This levitation is common enough in 
the best authenticated cases of dia- 
bolical possession ; and, if it does not 
occur in cases presumably natural, at 
least a wholly abnormal lightness 
and agility is not unfrequent in some 
of the movements of somnambulism. 
We find an example of this in the 
following narrative, taken from a rare 
treatise of the Benedictine Abbot 
Trithemius (sec. 15), entitled Cy- 
riositas Regia (p. 29): “Let any 
one who knows nothing of nature 
tell me if the specific gravity of the 
body can be lightened by the action 
of the mind. I, with two witnesses 
to back me, will relate what I myself 
experienced when a boy at school. 
One night, we were four of us sleep- 
ing in one bed; my companion rose 
from beside me, as asleep as ever he 
was, the moon in its fifteenth night 
shining in upon us, and wandered all 
over the house as though he were 
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awake, with his eyes shut. He climb- 
ed the walls more nimbly than a 
squirrel. He a second and a third 
time clambered up on the bed, and 
trampled upon all of us with his 
feet; but we felt no more of his 
weight than if he had been a little 
mouse. Wherever his sleeping body 
came, at once all the fastenings of 
the doors fell back of their own ac- 
cord. With exceeding swiftness, he 
got to the top of the house, and, spar- 
row-fashion, clave to the roof. Iam 
telling what I saw, not what I heard 
in idle talk. This would seem to be 
the part, not of a body, but of a 
spirit which freely uses its native 
power, so to speak, when the cor- 
poral senses are bound, and it wan- 
ders outside the mansion of the body. 
. We do not suppose that this 
will appear wonderful to the wise, 
who have a true conception of the 
power and nobility of the human 
mind, which in some respects is ac- 
counted the equal of the angels, be- 
ing only separated from them by the 
interposition of the body.” 

After speaking of the miracles 
wrought, first by the invocation of 
faith, second by sanctity, which com- 
mands the ministration of angels, 
third by the assistance of demons 
through explicit or implicit compact, 
he continues : “Some persons add 
to these three ways a fourth, saying 
that the mind or spirit of the man 
himself can naturally work its mira- 
cles, provided only it knows how to 
withdraw itself from the accidental, in 
upon itself, above the exercise of the 
senses, into unity. Those who can 
compass this undertake to work mar- 
vels, to predict the future, to lay 
open the secrets of men’s hearts, 
to dispel diseases, and suddenly to 
change men’s counsels.” Trithemius 
is willing to admit that some such 
power exists, whilst denying that it 
can attain to any perfect exercise 
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without some external assistance from 
good or evil spirits. He gives the 
same account with Gorres of the 
ecstatic volatus, viz. that the power 
of God co-operates with the energy 
of the saint’s soul. 

William of Auvergne, Bishop of 
Paris, in the beginning of the XIIIth 
century, recognizes the reality of 
several of the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism, and indicates a natural basis. 
Thus, speaking of the mirrors upon 
which magicians make their patients 
look, he says that no images are seen 
in the glass, but that what takes place 
is “a bending back of the mind’s 
edge upon itself—of his mind, 1 say, 
who looks upon such an instrument; 
for its brightness forbids the mind’s 
vision exteriorating and directing it- 
self, and flings it back and reflects it 
in such sort that it cannot but look 
into itself.”* Within the mind, he 
says, all sorts of wonders may be 
read, for therein abides the light “ to 
which our souls in respect to their 
noble powers are most closely united ; 
and one of the wisest Christians saith 
that ‘this light is the Creator ever 
blessed,’ meaning by these words 
that betwixt our minds and the inte- 
rior light, which is God, there is no 
intermediary, according to the pro- 
phet’s word, which, addressing the 
Creator, saith, ‘ The light of thy coun- 
tenance is sealed upon us, O Lord’; 
that is, thy lightsome countenance, 
which is naught else but thyself.” 
Whilst acknowledging that this light 
is “sealed,” and that its rays do but 
break out like lightning flashes in a 
dark night, and confessing that he has 
long been cured of that error of his 
youth, the notion that the purification 
and abstraction necessary for such 
inward vision could be profitably 
achieved without the “grace of the 
Creator,” he yet maintains that this 


* De Universo, pars iii. cup. 18, 20. 
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light is, up to a certain point, commu- 
nicated according to a natural law, 
analogous, it would seem, to that of 
the infusion of life. He considers 
that a melancholy temperament fa- 
vors this abstraction, and insists that 
melancholy madmen, in virtue of 
their abstraction, do receive true ir- 
radiations of this divine light, al- 
though indefinitely fragmentary (far- 
ticulatas et obtruncatas), “ wherefore 
naturally they begin to discourse like 
prophets of divine things, yet con- 
tinue not to talk so, save for a little 
while, but lapse into words of accus- 
tomed folly.” He attributes this re- 
lapse to their shattered condition and 
the excess of the melancholy fumes 
which overpower them. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
theory, few can have seen much of 
mad persons without noticing the 
noble. fragments with which their 
disjointed talk is not unfrequently 
interspersed, The present writer has 
often heard one of the persons con- 
cerned relate the following story of a 
madman’s prophecy : 

The narrator, with two lady friends, 
had just been received from Angli- 
canism into the Catholic Church in 
Italy, and they were anxiously look- 
ing forward to the new phase of life 
awaiting them in England. They 
were all three going over a lunatic 
asylum at Palermo, when suddenly 
one of the inmates strode up to them, 
and with great solemnity, touching 
each of them in turn, said to one of 
the ladies, “// Furadiso” ; to the 
other, “ La Madalena” ; and to the 
gentleman, “ AZo/lo, molto d’ Argento.” 
Of the two ladies, the first died a 
holy death on the threshold of her 
Catholic life, whilst the other entered 
an order devoted to the reformation 
of fallen women. The third part only 
remains unfulfilled, and may possibly 
mark the relapse into our author’s 
desipientia consueta, 
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William of Auvergne extends these 
natural divine irradiations even to 
the minds of animals, for which he 
entertains a most unscholastic-like 
respect: “ Yea, this light (splendor) 
is given to dogs to hunt out the most 
secret thieves; . . . for the dog per- 
ceives not the thief himself, and the 
sense of smell represents him not; for 
a thief, as such, has no odor.” 

Trithemius and William of Au- 
vergne may be regarded as authors 
who lay an exceptional stress upon 
the natural basis of the supernatural. 
The former indicates the possibility 
of the alteration of the specific grav- 
ity of the body by the action of the 
soul within it; the latter suggests a 
system of natural revelation akin, it 
would seem, to what one meets with 
in the mesmeric or somnambulistic 
trance. 

The somnambulistic and mes- 
meric states would seem to be sub- 
stantially identical, although the lat- 
ter involves a relation of subjection 
to.the will of another which is not 
necessary, though possible, at least in 
some degree, to the former. Som- 
nambulism very frequently produces 
the phenomenon of the exaltation of 
the natural powers; for instance, 
when in a somnambulistic state, the 
singer sings more sweetly, the dancer 
dances more gracefully, than in their 
normal condition. ‘The same exalta- 
tion of natural power has been stated 
sometimes to take place in deranged 
persons, as Lamb indicates was the 
case with himself, in his letter to Cole- 
ridge: “ Dream not, Coleridge, of 
having tasted all the grandeur and 
wildness of fancy till you have gone 
mad. All seems to me now vapid, 
comparatively so.” I remember 
being told by an intelligent person 
very fond of singing, who was subject 
to occasional fits of derangement, 
that, when mad, his voice gained in 
compass a good octave; even if this 
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proves to be nothing but a lunatic’s 
delusion, it is sufficiently curious 
that somnambulism should effect in 
reality what madness vainly imagines. 

From time to time, somnambulism 
seems to open a door in the soul to a 
source of natural revelation, such as 
William of Auvergne speaks of. ‘The 
following authentic instance is par- 
ticularly noteworthy, because the 
possibility of expectation, having pro- 
duced, as it often does, what was ex- 
pected, is precluded. At a school at 
Thorp Arch, in Yorkshire, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, a boy 
was known to be a somnambulist. 
One night, the usher saw him rise 
from his bed and wander down-stairs 
into the school-room. He followed, 
and saw the boy go to his desk, take 
out his slate, and write. On looking 
over his shoulder, he read: “ On such 
a day of such a month next I shall 
die.” The boy almost directly after 
went up to bed, and the usher took 
the slaté to the head-master. ‘They 
agreed to say nothing about it, and 
another slate was substituted. The 
boy went on with his routine life, ap- 
parently quite unconscious that any- 
thing was impending; and, indeed, it 
is on all hands admitted that som- 
nambulists in their waking state recol- 
lect nothing of their somnambulism. 
When the day came, the boy died. 

Sister Anne Catherine Emerich 
(1774-1824), an ecstatica of West- 
phalia, has expressed herself with 
considerable precision on the sub- 
ject of mesmerism. Whilst earnestly 
warning people against its use as to 
the last clegree dangerous, she admits 
that the phenomena are objective, 
and that the power brought into 
action is substantially natural, What 
she says is so remarkable that I 
shall not hesitate to quote at some 
length.* 


* Vie, par Schmoeger, tome i., p. 484 e¢ seg. 
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“My impression in regard to it 
[mesmerism] was always one of horror, 
and this sprang less from the thing itself 
than from the enormous danger to which 
I saw suchas practised it almost always 
fall a prey. 

“ The practice of magnetism borders on 
that of magic ; in the former, indeed, there 
is no invocation of the devil, but he 
comes of himself. Whoever gives him- 
self up to it plucks from nature something 
that cannot be lawfully won except in the 
church of Jesus Christ, and which cannot 
keep its power of healing,and sanctifying, 
except in her bosom. Nature, for all 
such as are not in active union with Jesus 
Christ by true faith and sanctifying grace, 
is full of satanic influences. Magnetic 
subjects see nothing in its essence and 
in its relation of dependence upon God ; 
they see everything in a state of isolation 
and separation, as if they were looking 
through a hole or crack. They see one 
ray of things ; and would to God this ray 
were pure—that is to say, holy! It is in 
God’s mercy that he has veiled and sepa- 
rated us from one another; that he has 
raised a wall between us. Since we are 
all full of sin, and exercise influence one 
upon the other, it is well that we should 
be obliged to interpose some preamble 
before seducing one another and recipro- 
cating the contagious influence of the 
evil spirit. But in Jesus Christ, God 
himself made man is given us as our 
head, in union with whom we can, when 
purified and sanctified, become one—one 
body—without bringing into this union 
our sins and evil inclinations, Whoever 
would bring to an end in any other way 
this separation which Ged has establish- 
ed is uniting himself, after a most dan- 
gerous fashion, to fallen nature, in which 
he reigns with all his allurements who 
drew it to its fall. 

“T see that magnetism is essentially 
true; but in that veiled light there 
crouches a thief who has broken his 
chain. All union amongst sinners is 
dangerous, interpenetration more espe- 
cially so. But when this befalls a soul 
that is altogether cloudless ; when a state, 
the condition of whose clairvoyance is its 
simplicity and directness, falls a prey to 
artifice and intrigue, then one of the fa- 
culties of man before his fali—a faculty 
which is not quite dead—is in a certain 
manner revived, to. leave him more un- 
armed, more mystified, and exposed in- 
ternally to the assaults of the demon. 
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This state is real—it exists ; but it is cov- 
ered with a veil, because it is a spring 
poisoned for all except the saints. 

“JT feel that the state of these persons 
follows a course in certain respects paral- 
lel to mine, but moving in an opposite 
direction, coming from elsewhere, and 
having otherconsequences. The sin ofa 
man with only the faculty of ordinary vi- 
sion is an act wrought by the senses or in 
their forum. The inward light is not 
thereby darkened, but speaks in the con- 
science, and urges from within, like a 
judge, to sensible acts of repentance and 
penance. It leads us to those remedies 
which the church administers under a 
sensible form—the sacraments. Then the 
sensitive part is the sinner, and the inward 
light the accuser. 

“But in the magnetic state, when the 
senses are dead, when the inward light 
receives and yields impressions, then that 
which is holiest in a man, the interior 
watcher, is exposed to deadly influences, 
to contagious infection of the evil spirit, 
such as the soul in the state of ordinary 
wakefulness can have no consciousness 
of, owing to the senses, subject as these 
are to the laws of time and space. At 
the same time, it cannot free itself of its 
sins by the purifying remedies of the 
church. I see, indeed, that a soul alto- 
gether pure and reconciled with God, 
even in the state in which the whole in- 
terior life is open, may chance not to be 
wounded by the devil. But I see that if 
she has previously consented to the least 
temptation, as very easily happens, espe- 
cially to those of the female sex, Satan is 
free to play his game in the interior of 
the soul, which he always manages in a 
way to dazzle her with the semblance of 
sanctity. The visions become lies, and, 
if she perchance discover some way of 
healing the mortal body, she pays a cost- 
ly price for it in the secret defilement of 
an immortal soul.” 


With regard to another kindred 
phenomenon, viz., the projection of 
the thinking soul in a visible envel- 
ope, there is a remarkable passage 
in S, Augustine (De Civ. Dei., lib. 
xviii. 18). He is speaking of a story 
he heard when in Italy of men being 
turned into asses by enchantment, 
and made to carry burdens: 


“To say nothing of the soul, I do not be- 
VOL. XVIII.—II 
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lieve that a man’s body could any how by 
demons-craft be turned into bestial limbs 
and lineaments ; but the fantastic part of 
man’s nature (which, in the processes of 
thinking and dreaming, is countlessly 
specificated, and which, though itself no 
body, yet with wondrous swiftness, when 
the man’s bodily senses are holden in 
sleep or bondage, adapts to itself the 
images of bodies) may be presented in 
some I know not what ineffable way, 
under a bodily form, to the senses of 
others, the while their bodies be else- 
where alive, indeed, but with their senses 
much more heavily and mightily bound 
than in sleep. And that fantastic part 
appears to the eyes of others, as it were, 
incorporated in the likeness of another 
creature; and such the man seems to 
himself to be, and to carry burdens. 
While burdens, if they be real bodies and 
not fantastic, the demons carry to deceive 
spectators, who see on the one hand the 
burdens, which are real; on the other the 
beasts, which are mere appearances.” 


The phenomenon described, or ra- 
ther suggested, by the saint is substan- 
tially identical with that of the wraith, 
or apparition of the spirit of a living 


person, when the soul is supposed to 
be projected in a visible envelope 
under the influence of some strong 
emotion, the bonds uniting soul and 
body being indefinitely stretched, 
without being broken. Fanciful as 
this sounds, the apparition of the 
wraith is perhaps the best authenti- 
cated of all ghost phenomena. 
Plutarch (De Gen. Soc. p. 266) 
would seem to indicate the same 
phenomenon, The Neoplatonic in- 
terlocutor, having distinguished the 
intelligence (vovs) from the soul 
(vx), inasmuch as the former is 
not properly the body at all, except 
by reflection, as light in a mirror, but 
floats above the man’s head, bound 
to the incorporated soul and yield- 
ing light for its conduct, says, in re- 
spect to the case of one Hermodorus, 
whose soul was supposed periodical- 
ly to leave his body: “ But this is not 
true, for his soul did not go forth 
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from his body, but, slackening and 
loosing the reins to the intelligence 
(the daiuayr, as the wise call it, re- 
garding it as something external), al- 
lowed it circumgyration and circum- 
frequentation (epidpounv xa 
mepipitnorv), and, when it had 
seen or heard anything, to bear in 
the tidings.” 

Catholic theologians, although 
commonly denying that the soul can 
be separated from the body in natu- 
ral or diabolical ecstasy, admit gen- 
erally that, in the case of the divine 
raptus, this separation, or rather pro- 
jection—for death is supposed not to 
ensue—may take place; although 
many of them—amongst others Bene- 
dict XIV. (De Beatif., lib. iii. cap. 
49)—deny that, in fact, such separa- 
tion ever does occur. On this ques- 
tion, Cardinal Bona (De Discret. Spir., 
cap. 14) says: “Whether the soul, 
in the higher or more vehement rapt, 
sometimes leaves the body, or can 
leave it, is a doubtful and difficult 
question; for the apostle, caught up 
into the third heaven, professed that 
he knew not whether this was in the 
body or out of the body; and what 
sO great a man did not knowit is not 
for us to define. ‘For who,’ saith 
Augustine, most learnedly disputing 
of the rapt of Paul, ‘would dare to 
say he knew what the apostle said he 
did not know?’ The same igno- 
rance possessed S. Teresa’s mind; 
for, describing the effects of rapture 
in Zhe Castle of the Soul, mans. 6 
c. 5, she says: ‘ Whether in the body 
or out of the body these things take 
place, I cannot tell: I certainly dare 
not affirm on my oath either that the 
soul is then in the body, or that the 
body can, in the meanwhile, live with- 
out the soul.’ Then, making use of 
some similitude to explain the mat- 
ter, she ends by saying she knows 
not what to say. But S. Catherine 
of Sienna, herself a divine patient 
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(Zpist. xii. ad P. Raym.), does not 
hesitate to affirm for certain that her 
soul sometimes left her body and 
tasted the sweets of immortality ; 
which occasional separation of the 
soul and body it is manifest could 
take place, not by the powers of na- 
ture, but by the omnipotence of 
God.” I would suggest that separa- 
tion or projection would seem to 
admit of degrees, some of which may 
be possible to other powers short of 
omnipotence, 

To this phenomenon of projection 
I should be inclined to reduce the 
majority, if not all, the cases of repli- 
cation or bilocation recorded in the. 
lives of the saints. Benedict XIV. 
(De Beatif., lib. iv. pars, i. cap. 32), 
when discussing the apparitions of 
living saints, is careful to explain that 
he is not pretending to entertain the 
question of the possibility of “one 
and the same body of a living man 
being at the same time in two places, 
which philosophers call replication.” 
Both S. Thomas and S, Bonaventure 
insist upon the intrinsic impossibility 
of the presence of a body “extensive” 
—1i.e. clothed in its dimensions—at the 
same time in more than one place. 
That this is so, De Lugo, whilst ad- 
vocating against Vasquez the con- 
trary opinion, intrepidly admits. We 
may add that the fact of trilocation 
being unheard of is, so far, an argu- 
ment against the possibility of repli- 
cation; for once admit that replication 
is possible, and there is no reason for 
limiting to duality of presence. 

It would seem to be essential to 
the phenomenon of projection that 
the body remain in a trance during 
the process. When simultaneous in- 
telligent activity has been proved, the 
hypothesis is shown to be insufficient. 
The best authenticated cases, how- 
ever, of so-called bilocation seem to 
me to fail precisely in this proof of 
simultaneity. Take, for instance, the 
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wonderful miracles of this kind re- 
lated of S. Alphonso Liguori, such 
as his preaching in the church and 
hearing confessions in the house at 
the same time; the possibility either 
of his having passed, with miraculous 
rapidity of course, from the one 
place to the other, or, again, of the 
projection of his soul, does not seem 
to me to have been fairly disproved. 

Setting aside the hypothesis of 
replication, the apparitions of saints 
simultaneously existing elsewhere 
need not be the result of projection, 
as it is quite conceivable that they 
may be represented by their angels. 
This seems to be suggested by S. 
Augustine (De Cura Gerenda pro 
Mortuis, cap. 10). Such representa- 
tion would cover simultaneous acti- 
vity should this be proved. For the 
perfection of the phenomenon of pro- 
jection, we require the patient’s own 
testimony that he and no other has 
been consciously acting in some place 
where his body was not, and, in de- 
fault of witnesses, some proof that he 
has been there. For obvious reasons, 
such self-testimony is very rare in the 
lives of the saints. The most remark- 
able I have met with is the following 
from the Life of S. Alphonso Liguori 
(vol. iii. p. 417, Orat. Series). It is 
unfortunately defective in there hav- 
ing been no witnesses at the term of 
projection : 

“In the morning of the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1774, after Alphonso had ended 
Mass, contrary to custom, he threw him- 
self into his arm-chair ; he was cast down 
and silent, he made no movement of any 
sort, never articulated a word, and said 
nothing to any one. He remained in 
this state all that day and all the follow- 
ing night ; and, during all this time, he 
took no nourishment, and did not at- 
tempt to undress. The servants, on see- 
ing the state he was in, did not know 
what was going to happen, and remained 
up and at his room door, but no one 
dared to enter it. 

“On the morning of the 22d, he had not 
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changed his position; and no one knew 
what to think about it. The fact was that 
he was in a prolonged ecstasy. How- 
ever, when the day became further ad- 
vanced, he rang the bell to announce 
that he intended to celebrate Mass. This 
signal was not only answered by Brother 
Francis Anthony, according to custom, 
but all the people in the house hurried 
to him with eagerness. On seeing so 
many people, his lordship asked what 
was the matter, with an air of surprise. 
‘What is the matter?’ they replied. ‘You 
have neither spoken nor eaten anything 
for two days, and you ceased to give any 
signs of life.’ ‘That is true,’ replied Al- 
phonso; ‘but you do not know that I 
have been with the Pope, who has just 
died.’ . . . Ere long, the tidings of the 
death of the Pope Clement were received ; 
he passed to a better life on the 22d of 
September, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at the very moment when Alphonso 
came to himself.” 


To all appearances, precisely the 
same phenomenon is to be found 
both in the diabolical and the na- 
tural order. Innumerable instances 
are recorded of diabolical projection. 
Here is one quoted by Gorres from 
Senert (De Morbis Occultis) : “* A wo- 
man, accused of being a were-wolf, 
anointed her body in the presence of 
the magistrate, who promised her her 
life if she would give him a specimen 
of her art. Immediately after the 
anointing, she fell on the ground, and 
slept profoundly. She awoke three 
hours after, and, on being asked 
where she had been, answered that 
she had been changed into a wolf, 
and had torn to pieces a sheep and 
a cow close to a little village, which 
she named, and which was situated 
a few miles off. They sent to this 
village, and, on inquiry, found that 
the mischief she claimed to have per- 
petrated was a reality.” 

The following narrative of presu- 
mably natural projection is charac- 
terized by Gorres (Afystik, tom. iii. 
p- 267, French Trans.) as “ very 
noteworthy and perfectly authentic” : 
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“ Mary, the wife of John Goffe, of Ro- 
chester, was attacked by a lingering ill- 
ness, and was removed ten miles from 
her home to her father’s house at West 
Malling, at which place she died June 4, 
1691. On the eve of her death, she was 
possessed with a great longing to see her 
children, whom she had left at home with 
their nurse. She besought her husband 
to hire a horse, that she might go to Ro- 
chester and die with her children. They 
pointed out to her that she was not in a 
condition to leave her bed and mount on 
horseback. She insisted that anyhow 
she would make the attempt. ‘If I can- 
not sit upright,’ said she, ‘I will lie down 
on the horse; for I must see my dear 
little ones.’ The clergyman visited her 
about ten o’clock at night. She seemed 
perfectly resigned to die, and full of con- 
fidence in the divine mercy. ‘ All that 
troubles me,’ said she, ‘is that I am not 
to see my children any more.’ Between 
one and two in the morning, she had a 
kind of ecstasy. According to the state- 
ment of Widow Turner, who was watch- 
ing beside her during the night, her eyes 
were open and fixed, and her mouth shut. 
The nurse put herhand to her mouth and 
nostrils, and felt no breath ; she therefore 
supposed that the sick woman had faint- 
ed, and, indeed, was not clear whether she 
was alive or dead. When she came to 
herself, she told her mother that she had 
been to Rochester, and had seen her chil- 
dren. ‘ Impossible,’ replied the mother ; 
‘you have never for a moment left your 
bed.’ ‘For all that,’ rejoined the other, 
‘I went to-night and saw my children 
during my sleep.’ The Widow Alexan- 
der, the children’s nurse, declared on her 
side that, a little before two o’clock in the 
morning, she saw Mary Goffe come out 
of the room next to hers, where one of the 
children was sleeping by itself, with the 
door open between them, and enter her 
room; and that she remained about a 
quarter of an hour close to the bed where 
she was lying with the youngest child. 
Her eyes moved and her lips looked as 
if they were speaking ; but she said no- 
thing. The nurse professed herself will- 
ing to affirm on oath in the presence of 
the authorities all that she had said, and 
to take the sacrament uponit. She added 
that she was perfectly awake, and that the 
dawn was beginning to break, as it was 
one of the shortest nights of the year. 
She sat up in bed, and watched the appa- 
rition attentively. She heard the clock 
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on the bridge strike two. After a few 
moments had passed, she said, ‘In the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, who are you?’ At these 
words, the apparition vanished.” 


Here is another exampie from Mr. 
Varley’s evidence (Report on Spirit- 
ualism) : 


“ My sister-in-law had heart disease. 
Mrs. Varley and I went into the country 
to see her, as we feared, for the last time. 
I had a nightmare, and could not move 
a muscle. While in this state, I saw the 
spirit of my sister-in-law in the room. I 
knew that she was confined to her bed- 
room. She said, ‘If you do not move, 
you will die,’ but I could not move ; and 
she said, ‘If you submit yourself to me, 
I will frighten you, and you will then be 
able to move.’ At first 1 objected, wish- 
ing to ascertain more about her spirit- 
presence. When at last I consented, my 
heart had ceased beating. I think at 
first her efforts to terrify me did not suc- 
ceed ; but when she suddenly exclaimed, 
*‘O Cromwell! I am dying,’ that fright- 
ened me exceedingly, and threw me out 
of the torpid state, and I awoke in the 
ordinary way. My shouting had aroused 
Mrs. Varley ; we examined the door, and 
it was still locked and bolted, and I told 
my wife what had happened, having not- 
ed the hour—3:45 A.M.—and cautioned her 
not to mention the matter to anybody, 
and to hear what was her sister’s version, 
if she alluded to the subject. In the 
morning, she told us that she had passed 
a dreadful night, that she had been in 
our room, and greatly troubled on my 
account ; and that I had been nearly dy- 
ing. It was between half-past three and 
four when she saw I was in danger. She 
only succeeded in rousing me by ex- 
claiming, ‘O Cromwell! I am dying.’ I 
appeared to her to be in a state which 
otherwise would have ended fatally.” 


In considering the psychic - force 
hypothesis, I have been anxious 
to do justice to every slightest 
indication of such abnormal power 
in the speculations and experiences 
of Catholic writers. For this rea- 
son, I have spoken of projec- 
tion, although I am not aware that 
any attempt has been made by the 
advocates of psychic force so to ex- 
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plain it. Whilst reiterating my be- 
lief that the mind has many mysteri- 
ous powers capable of being brought 
into active operation by various influ- 
ences, and that these are, in all 
probability, operative in several of the 
phenomena of spiritualism ; granting, 
moreover, that it is hardly possible 
to define precisely the extent of the 
soul’s co-operation in the production 
of these phenomena, I contend, not- 
withstanding, that the psychic-force 
hypothesis is the result of a non-natu- 
ral and inadequate analysis of the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism. For, rst, in 
the form in which it has been pre- 
sented, it is indubitably obnoxious to 
the charge of being an expedient to 
escape a recognition of spiritual influ- 
ence, which recognition, in a XJ Xth- 
century man of science, would be so 
very unsportsmanlike, to say the 
least of it. 2d. It wholly ignores the 
sense of personal dualism in spiritual 
experience, to which the history of 
spiritualism in all ages bears consis- 
tent witness. As the idealist would 
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convince us that there is no external 
world distinct from the phenomena 
of sensation, so the advocate of 
psychic force would persuade spirit- 
ualists that they have been merely 
conversing with their own shadows, 
as with real beings who could hear 
and answer their questions, and 
have attributed to these, as indepen- 
dent agents, feats which they were 
themselves performing. 3d. So far as 
we have any indication of a thauma- 
turgic element in the mind, it mani- 
fests itself in the supreme efforts of 
the imagination, kindled by emotion, 
and abstracted and concentrated by 
expectation; whereas, in the mass of 
spiritualistic experiences, imagination 
in those concerned seems distinctly 
to fall short of its highest stages. 

The third hypothesis remains for 
consideration ; but, in order to do it 
justice, I shall have to enter at some 
length into the church notion of 
magic and direct diabolical interfer- 
ence; and this will form the subject 
of my second chapter. 





THE SON OF GOD, ARCHETYPAL BEAUTY. 


My heart’s voice is to thee, my 
Lord and Eternal King, Christ 
Jesus. The work of Thy hand dares 
to address Thee with loving bold- 
ness, for it yearns after Thy beauty, 
and longs to hear Thy voice. O 
Thou, my heart’s desired One, how 
long must I bear Thy absence! How 
long must I sigh after Thee, and my 
eyes drop tears? O Lord, all love, 
all loveable, where dwellest Thou ? 
Where is the place of Thy rest, where 
Thou reposest all joyful among Thy 
favorite ones, and satisfiest them 
with the revelations of Thy glory ? 


How happy, how bright, how holy, 
how ardently to be longed for, is 
that place of perennial joys! My eye 
has never reached far enough, nor my 
heart soared high enough, to know 
the multitude of the sweetnesses which 
Thou hast stored up in it for Thy 


children. And yet I am supported 
by their fragrance, though I am far 
away from them. The breath of Thy 
sweetness comes to me from afar—a 
sweetness which to me exceeds the 
odour of balsam, and the breath of 
frankincense and myrrh, and every 
kind of sweet smell.—S. Anselm. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 
CANTO ELEVENTH. 


In the Ninth Canto Virgil declares to Dante: 7u sei omai al Purgatorio giunto—“ Thou hast 
arrived at Purgatory now!” and it is not until the next Canto that the gate of Purgatory proper 
is unfolded to the poet. The first nine Cantos being preliminary, are by Italian critics called the 
Ante-Purgatorio. 

In the first cornice of the true Purgatory, ‘‘ La, dove’/ Purgatorio ha dritto inizio,’ Dante meets 
a procession of spirits crouching under great burdens of stone, in expiation of their sin of pride. As 
this Tenth Canto, however, is mostly occupied with an elaborate description of certain sculptures 
around the cornice, illustrative of the same deadly sin, and might be less interesting to the readers of 
Tue Catuotic Worx», we proceed to the Eleventh, where we are introduced to the spirits of Omberto 
Aldobrandeschi, Oderisi the illuminator, and Provenzan Salvani, lord of Sienna. In Omberto the 
pride of birth is especially reproved ; and in Salvani the pride of place, the arrogance of power. 
The sin of Oderisi is of the zesthetic order common to a period of larger culture. Himself an artist, 
whose fault was pride of art, he inveighs against the vanity of painters and of poets, and the empti- 
ness of a present reputation. 


PRAYER OF THE PROUD SPIRITS—A PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


“ O rTHou, our Father, dwelling there in heaven! 
Not circumscribed, save by the larger love 
Which to thy love’s first offspring must be given, 
Who from the first have dwelt with thee above! 
By every creature hallowed be thy name 
And praised thy goodness, as for man was meant 
To render thanks to thy benignant flame: 
May to our souls thy kingdom’s peace be lent, 
For of ourselves we could not come thereto 
With all our intellect, unless ’twere sent : 
And even as of their will thine Angels do 
(Chanting Hosanna) sacrifice to thee, 
So to Thy Will may men their own subdue: 
Our daily manna give to us this day, 
Without which help, through this rough wilderness, 
Who strives to go falls backward on his way. 
And even as we forbear us to redress 
The wrong from others which we have to brook 
Pardon thou us, benignant One! and less 
On our deserving than our weakness look : 
Try not our virtue, ever prone to yield, 
’Gainst the old enemy who spurs it so; 
Deliver us from him and be our shield: 
This last petition, dearest Lord! we know 
We have no need of ;—but for them we plead 
Who after us amid temptation go.” 
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Thus praying for themselves and us God-speed, 
These weary shadows, underneath a load 
Like that we sometimes dream that we endure, 
Toiled in unequal anguish* o’er the road 
Round the first cornice, all becoming pure 
From the world’s tarnish. O if alway there 
For us they say such gracious words! for them 
What might be here performed in act or prayer 
By souls whose will is a sound-rooted stem: 
Well might we help them wash whatever stain 
They bore from Ais world, that sublimed and fair 
They to the starry circles might attain. 


VIRGIL. 


Ah so may pity soon, and justice spare 
You souls this load, that you may move the wing 
That lifts you upward to celestial air! 
Show us which way most speedily may bring 
Us towards the ascent. If more than one there be, 
Point us that pass the least precipitous ; 
Since he who comes and fain would climb with me 
Through flesh of Adam is encumbered thus.” 
Who made their answer to these words which he 
Whom I was following unto them addrest 
Was not discernible, but this was said : 


OMBERTO. 


To the right hand, along the bank, ’tis best 
You come with us. ‘This way to living tread 
The pass is possible that you request : 
And were I not impeded by the stone 
Which my proud neck so masters with its weight, 
That I perforce must hold my visage down, 
This man who liveth, and who doth not state 
What name he bears, I would look up to see 
If I do know, and make compassionate 
His heart for this huge load that bendeth me. 
William Aldobrandeschi was the name 
Of a great Tuscan; I was born his son, 
Of Latin race: whether his title came 
To your ears ever, knowledge have I none. 
Mine ancestors, their ancient blood, and what 
They wrought by prowess, rendered me so high 


* That is, under loads of divers weight proportioned to their degree of sin. 
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In arrogance, that never taking thought 
About our common Mother, all men I 
So scorned, that as the Siennese all know, 
I to my death at last was brought thereby, 
And every child in Campagnatico 
Knows how I there did perish for my sin. 
I am Omberto, and not me alone 
Hath pride done damage to, but all my kin 
Hath it dragged hither with myself to groan, 
And I who living never bowed my head, 
Till God be satisfied, and mercy shown, 
Must bear this burden here among the dead.” 


Listening 2 held my visage down intent, 

And one of them, but not the same that spoke, 
Writhing looked up, beneath his burden bent, 

And recognized, and called me; still his look 
With strained eyes fixing upon me who went 

All bowed beside them. “QO!” exclaimed I then, 

* Art thou not Oderisi, Gubbio’s pride, 

And honor also of that art which men 

In Paris name iuming?” He replied: 


ODERISI. 


“ Brother ! those leaves with hues more smiling shine 
Touched by the pencil of the Bolognese 
Franco, whose whole fame was but partly mine. 
Haply in life such courteous words as these 
I had not spoken, so my heart was set 
All others to excel. For such poor pride 
Here I must pay the penalty; nor yet 
Should I be here, but that before I died 
I turned to God, still having power to sin. 
O thou vain-glory of man’s boasted powers ! 
How little while thy summit keeps its green, 
Unless gross ages come that yield no flowers! 
Once Cimabué thought to keep the crown 
In painting’s field ; now all cry Giotto best, 
So that the former hath but dim renown : 
Thus could one Guide from the other wrest 
The glory of language, and perchance is born 
He that shall drive out either from his nest. 
Naught is the world’s voice but a breath of morn 
Coming this way and that, and changing name 
Even as it shifteth side: what more shalt thou, 
If old thou cast thy flesh, enjoy of fame 
Than if death’s hand had touched thy baby brow 
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Whilst thou wert babbling, ere a thousand years 
Have past ? which unto God’s eternity 

A space more insignificant appears 
Than would the twinkle of an eyelid be 

To the least rapid of the heavenly spheres. 
Yon soul before me, moving on so slow, 

Once through all Tuscany was noised for great, 
Now scarce Sienna breathes his name, although 

He was her sovereign, when the infuriate 
Spirit of Florence met such overthrow ; 

For she, now vile, swelled then in proud estate. 
Men’s reputation is the fleeting hue 

Of grass, that comes and goes! even that whereby 
Fresh from the soil its tender verdure grew, 

The sun, discolors it and leaveth dry.” 


ANTE. 


And I: “ Thy truthful words teach me to seek 
Goodness in humbleness, and quell my pride. 
But who is he of whom thou just didst speak ?” 


ODERISI. 


“ That’s Provenzan Salvani,” he replied ; 
* And he goes here because he so presumed 
In bringing all Sienna ’neath his sway : 
Thus ever since he died hath he been doomed, 
Without repose, to walk his weary way. 
Who dares too much there in such coin pays back.” 


DANTE, 


I then: “ If every soul who doth delay 
Repentance till the limit of life’s track, 

Must wait below, nor be up here received 
Unless good prayers assist him on his road, 

Before as much time pass as he hath lived, 
How comes this largess upon him bestowed ?” 


ODERISI, 


The spirit replied: “ When he was living still + 
In the full glory of his most high state, 

All shame subduing, of his own free will 
Amid Sienna’s public square he sate, 
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And there his friend to ransom from the pain, 
Which Charles had doomed him, of his dungeon’s grate, 
Did that which made him tremble in each vein.* 
I say no more and know I darkly teach 
But in short while thy neighbors unto thee 
Will so conduct that thou mayst gloss my speech : 
Him from those confines did this act set free.” 


* That is to say he begged: in which act of terrible humiliation to so haugh‘y a spirit Dante is 
recalling his own bitter experience. 


NOTE. 


In the translation of Canto VII., published in the April No. of Tue Catnoric Wor tp, I proposed 
a new rendering of the 74th verse, namely, 


India’s rich wood, heaven's lucid blue serene, 
for 
Indico legno, lucido e sereno, 


which line I wou!d then have read, 
Indico legno, lucido sereno, 


without the conjunction. I had not found this reading in any edition which fell to my hands, and it 
was merely a suggestion of my own to make intelligible what seemed to be unsatisfactory to the sense. 

In a late No. (June 14) of the London Athenaeum, Dr. H. C. Barlow, a very learned Dantean, 
confirms my reading by one of the older texts in his library, and also adds that, ,‘‘ in the edition 
of the Divina Commedia by Paola Costa, we find the reading recently adopted by Mr. Parsons 

which the editor says is an emendation of Biondi, who has defended it with much learned 
reasoning.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Barlow does not accept this amendment ; but believes, with Monti, that Dante 
meant tocompare the rich and varied hues of a flower-bed to something like charccal ; to wood, clear 
and dry ; for instance, e4ony ; and he quotes from Monti this word: ‘** What can be darker than the 
night? yet when free from clouds we call it serene.” The answer whereto is that when the night 
is free from clouds, and starry, or serene, it is mo¢ dark, and many objects in nature are blacker 
than such‘a night. 

I cannot feel quite so sure of my reading as Dr. Barlow appears to be of his own interpretation, 
but I have some confidence that Dante did not mean edony, for the obvious reason that edony is not 
a brilliant color such as Dante was describing; and the statement which Dr. Barlow takes such 
pains to prove, namely, that painters often introduce black for the sake of contrast, does not apply 
at all to a verbal description—" segnius per aurem,” etc. 

I am after all inclined to think that the true reading of this much-disputed verse may be 


Indico legno, e lucido sereno, 


Lut my mind is not made up entirely, and one object of publishing these Cantos in a periodical is 
that my version, before it is completed, may have the advantage of critical suggestions, and perhaps 
elucidation, in doubtful passages, from the learning and ingenuity of such Italian scholars in Eng- 
land as Mr. Haselfoot, Dr. Barlow, and Sir Frederic Pollock. TRANSLATOR. 
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THE FARM OF MUICERON. 


BY MARIE 


RHEIL. 


FROM THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE, 


I, 

Wuat I am going to relate to you 
is a true story in every respect, see- 
ing that I had it from my late father 
—in his lifetime the harness-maker 
of our hamlet of Val-Saint, and who 
was never known to tell a falsehood : 
may God have mercy on his soul ! 

In the village of Ordonniers, 
which was the next one to us, and 
in our commune, where flows 
Range, lived a farmer named Louis 
Ragaud. The maiden name of his 
wife was Pierrette Aubry; but after 
her marriage, according to our cus- 
tom, she was called by every one 
La Ragaude. 


They were rich, and no one was. 


jealous of them, as it was known 
that they had commenced with no- 
thing, having been simply servants 
in the employ of M. le Marquis de 
Val-Saint. Little by little they had 
risen, without having injured any 
one, always kind to the poor, never 
miserly or boasting ; so that, when at 
the end of twenty years they found 
they had saved enough to buy the 
beautiful farm of Muiceron, which 
they had previously rented, all the 
neighbors said: “Behold the true 
justice of the good God !” 

They had been married a long 
time, and had no children. Now, 
wealth is a great deal, but not enough 
for perfect contentment of heart. 
The good man Ragaud had fields 
and meadows that yielded rich crops, 
strong oxen, and even vines that 
bore well—though it must be ac- 
knowledged that the wines of our 
province were not very renowned. 


As for the farm buildings, except 
those of the chateau, there were 
scarcely any in a circle of six leagues 
which were as well kept; and never- 
theless, Ragaud sighed when looking 
around him—no child, alas! and no 
family, with the exception of a cou- 
sin, who left for the army more than 
thirty years before, and had never 
been heard of since; so that, very 
naturally, he could not be counted 
upon. 

La Ragaude sighed still more. 
She was good and very devout, but 
unable to bear sorrow; and this was 
so severe, so constant, it had ended 
by destroying all her happiness. 
Often, when looking at the neighbors’ 
children playing before the doors, 
she felt her heart throb with pain, 
and would hasten to seek refuge in 
her own house, where she could give 
free vent to her tears. As this hap- 
pened more than once, and as she 
always reappeared with red eyes, it 
had been much remarked, and sun- 
dry comments made. Not that there 
is much time to be lost in the fields, 
but a reflection here and there 
scarcely retards work. There are 
even those who say that the tongue 
assists the arm, and that gossipping 
helps push the plough. It is woman’s 
tattle, I believe; but a good number 
of men here and elsewhere have 
the habit of repeating it, and I do 
likewise, without inquiring further. 

The gossips of the neighborhood— 
above all, those who had larger 
families than incomes—were deter- 
mined to find out the true cause 
of Pierrette Ragaud’s tears; and, as 
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often happens, preferred seeking for 
wicked reasons rather than stop 
their babbling. 

“Tt is a thing I cannot under- 
stand,” said one, “why the mistress 
of Muiceron is so unhappy that she 
weeps constantly—a woman who is 
so well off. We must believe that 
things at the farm are not so well as 
they appear. Perhaps it is her hus- 
band who makes all the trouble !” 

“ Her husband! Magdaleine Pié- 
dau ?” replied another; “ you must 
be well put to that you imagine such 
a thing. Master Ragaud is the first 
workman in the country; and, as for 
his using bad words, that he has 
never done, any more to his wife 
than to others.” 

“ Bah! what you say is true,” re- 
plied Magdaleine Piédau; “ but all 
the same, neighbor, Ragaud can fly 
into a rage as well as any other man. 
I saw and heard him, day before 
yesterday, beside himself with anger 
against one of his yoke of oxen. 
You know Capitaine, the big black 
one? Ah! my dear, I pitied the 
poor beast—he beat him well! with- 
out counting that he swore so that 
you would not have known him. 
Bah! don’t talk to me!” 

“ Ah! that may be, but I speak 
of people. Now, an ox is not a 
person !” 

“ There you are right, thank God ! 
Men are often rough to beasts, and 
very polite to Christians ; but, in my 
opinion, we must be gentle and 
patient to both. A beast that works 
well deserves to be well treated, 
and Ragaud had no right to beat 
his ox. I don’t say he would 
treat his wife so; but, at least, we 
must allow that Pierrette Ragaud 
does not always look as if her 
life were a holiday. Ah! she has 
trouble, that is very sure, poor crea- 
ture !” 

* And the reason ?” 
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“The reason! Go and ask her, 
Magdaleine, if you are so curious.” 

“TJ wouldn’t dare; for, after all, it 
don’t concern me very much. What 
I have said was only in the way of 
friendly gossip.” 

“Tn that case, we can speak of 
other things; for I don’t know any 
more about it than you. We will 
leave it for God to clear up. Go 
and catch ig boy, who will fall 
into the pond, Magdaleine Piédau, 
and lend me your sickle, that I may 
cut some grass for my cows. . 
But to think that Ragaud ill-treats his 
wife—no, no; that is out of the ques- 
tion. After that, where may we 
hope to find a good man? One don’t 
BROW, 0.56 

“No, neighbor, one never knows 
how it is with them, You speak like a 
priest, my good woman. The de- 
ceased Piédau, my man, that every 
one believed so good, .°. .” 

“ Good-evening, Magdaleine.” 

“ Was a drunkard and big eater. I 
concealed it for ten years, and wept 
alone like the mistress of Muiceron,’ 

“ Good-evening, neighbor.” 


Il. 


One summer day, when La Ra- 
gaude was washing her earthen pans 
in the sun, she saw the curé of 
Ordonniers advancing through the 
path in the woods. He was a wor- 
thy priest, beloved by all, and well 
deserving of it on account of his 
great charity. I have heard it said 
that, in the years when bread was so 
dear, he gave away his last measure 
of wheat, and then, having no more 
for himself, was obliged to go to the 
miller, Pierre Cotentin, and ask for 
some flour on credit. 

“Tt is not my custom,” said he 
gaily, “and you are not bound to 
oblige me; but the times are hard, 
and you must never refuse to give 
alms, even to your curé.” 
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The miller filled the bag willingly ; 
and as for the money, although he 
was very fond of it, he would never 
hear the word mentioned. 

Said he, “ M. le Curé has an emp- 
ty purse. We must not ask him where 
the last cent went, poor dear man! 
Pierre Cotentin can well feed him—it 
is justice ! Who will have the heart 
to be jealous ?” 

And in fact, the curé was so re- 
spected that not a boy, no matter 
how bad he was, ever failed to take 
off his cap when passing him. 

When La Ragaude saw the black 
cassock coming towards Muiceron, 
she quickly arranged her pans, and 
threw aside her working-apron ; for 
she was a careful woman and tho- 
rough housekeeper. 

“ Good-morning, M. le Curé; how 
are you ?” she asked joyfully. 

“ Very warm, very warm,” re- 
plied the curé ; “ otherwise, well.” 

“ My dear monsieur, why did you 
not wait until the cool of the eve- 
ning to do us the honor of visiting 
us? It is roasting in the road, I 
thought just now I would send a ser- 
vant to replace my husband in the 
fields. A storm is rising, the flies 
bite, Ragaud is not as strong as he 
was at twenty, and I am afraid of 
the beasts—they are difficult to con- 
trol when they become impatient.” 

“ Ah! your husband is absent ?” 

“Have you something to say to 
him, monsieur ?” 

“To him and to you also, my 
good woman.” 

“ Come in and refresh yourself,” 
said she. 

M. le Curé entered, and took a 
seat near the table. He appeared 
preoccupied, and answered like a 
man who did not hear what was 
said to him. He even placed his 
cane against the bread-box, and his 
hat on top—something which he had 
never done before, as the slightest 
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motion might have sent them to the 
floor. When he put his hand in his 
pocket for his breviary, he found he 
had forgotten it, which embarrassed 
him not a little; as, it must be said, 
no man was more exact and particu- 
lar than he in words as well as in 
actions. 

La Ragaude, not being a fool by 
nature, quietly replaced the cane and 
hat in a safe place, but was, in her 
turn, very much astonished to see the 
curé so absent, as it was the first 
time it had ever happened; and from 
that concluded he must have some- 
thing in his head of great impor- 
tance. What could it be ? 

While busying herself around the 
room, without showing it, Pierrette 
Ragaud had distractions also. She 
drew new wine for cider, and washed 
a glass which had not been used. 
3ut that I do not believe she would 
have perceived then or afterwards ; 
for she was so accustomed to scrub 
everything you could have used the 
side walls of the stable for a mirror. 

M. le Curé tasted the wine through 
civility, but, as he said nothing, she 
began to feel rather impatient. Wo- 
men are curious. My deceased fa- 
ther was accustomed to say, from 
that came all the evil from the com- 
mencement of the world. It is true 
the dear man was rather in his do- 
tage towards the end; but it is also 
true that I have heard others say 
the same thing. 

Pierrette at last commenced to 
question the ¢curé very respectfully 
and gently; for, in truth, she could 
no longer restrain herself. 

“ Although the master is out, M. 
le Curé,” said she, “will you not 
tell me what I can do to serve you ? 
—without pressing to know, you un- 
derstand, monsieur.” 

M. le Curé raised his eyes, and 
replied as gravely as though he were 
preaching a sermon: 
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“T have come to know, in the 
name of the good God, Mme. 
Ragaud, if you are disposed to act 
charitably.” 

“Oh! if it is to aid those who 
are suffering and in need, my hus- 
band and I will be most happy to 
assist you,” frankly cried La Ragaude, 
who spoke with her whole heart and 
soul. “Thank God! there is yet 
money in the drawer. ‘Tell me how 
much you want, monsieur.” 

The good curé shook his head, 
laughing, and repeated two or three 
times, “Good, good,” which was a 
sign that he was pleased. 

“You are always ready to give 
money to the poor, I know,” said 
he; “but to-day that is not the 
question. I have come to ask you 
for something of greater importance.” 

“ More so than money! Heaven 
of our Lord!” said Pierrette, slightly 
amazed. “I do not know, M. le 
Curé, how, then, I can oblige you.” 

She said that, although she had a 
generous heart; but money with us 
is always the great affair. In the 
fields, as in the city, the poor man 
who eats his bread while working 
knows that the francs are not picked 
up under the horses’ feet. 

“Money,” replied M. le Curé, 
“when the soul is wanting in cha- 
rity, is given, and there it ends; but 
what I have come to ask of you is 
a good work which will not end for 
a long while, and which will need 
good-will, and great patience especi- 
ally, on your part.” 

“T can guess what it is, 
Pierrette. 

“Indeed!” replied the cwuré. 
“Well, that spares me the difficulty 
of explaining myself. Let us hear, 
Mme. Ragaud, what you have 
guessed.” 

“T have heard it said you were 
very much worried about your sur- 
plices and altar-linens, since Catha- 


” 


said 
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rine Luguet left the country so 
shamefully, like a good-for-nothing 
girl, to seek her fortune in Paris,” 
said La Ragaude, blushing—for this 
Catharine was a distant cousin— 
“and doubtless, M. le Curé, you 
wish me to replace her, and take 
charge of the sacristy.” 

“And if it were so, would you 
refuse me ?” 

“Certainly not, monsieur. I 
would willingly do my best to please 
you. Not that I have as light a 
hand as Catharine for plaiting and 
folding ; but for washing and ironing, 
I can say, without boasting, I am 
the equal of any one.” 

“Thank you,” said the curé. “I 
accept an offer made so willingly. 
But to speak truly, I have not come 
for that.” 

“Then,” replied Pierrette, in as- 
tonishment, “I cannot imagine 
what you want me to do.” 

“This is it,’ said the curé, tak- 
ing a serious tone: “This morning, 
Pierrette, a bundle was left at my 
house’: ..” 

“I bet,” cried La Ragaude, “it 
was the beautiful monstrance _pro- 
mised by M. le Marquis for Corpus 
Christi !” 

“ No, it was a new-born infant, a 
beautiful boy, Mme. Ragaud; and, 
since the good God has allowed 
you to remain childless, and that 
this privation has greatly afflicted 
you, I immediately thought he des- 
tined this child for you.” 

“Monsieur,” replied  Pierrette, 
with emotion, “it is true that it is 
very hard for me to be alone in the 
house, and to think that I will die 
and leave no one after me to inherit 
Muiceron; but I prefer it to work- 
ing all my life for a child sprung, 
perhaps, from a wicked race.” 

“T know where it comes from,” 
said the curé,; “but still I can tell 
you nothing, as it is a secret of the 
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confessional. But have confidence in 
me; as for the race, it is not bad.” 

“It isthe same thing. I don’t be- 
lieve in these foundlings.” 

“Say nothing further about it,” 
replied the cur¢é rather sadly; “I 
will send it to the hospital.” 

And then, without appearing to 
feel either pique or bitterness, M. le 
Curé commenced to converse on 
other subjects, speaking of the next 
harvest, the price of, the new wine, 
and of the last fair, with even voice 
and kind looks, that showed plainly 
he did not wish his parishioner to 
think he was pained by her rather 
prompt refusal. 

This kindness of a heart truly 
charitable had more effect on good 
Pierrette than reproaches or scold- 
ing. She did her best to reply to 
the curé, but her eyes were wet 
against her will, and soon’ she be- 
came so absent-minded the curé with 
difficulty repressed his mirth, seeing 
that he had gained ground by the 
ell, without seeming to do it inten- 
tionally. 

“Vou see,” said he, “by often 
hearing the bells ring, one becomes 
a bell-ringer ; and as I love all my 
parishioners, like a true pastor, I go 
everywhere, inquiring and advising, 
so that I may be useful in case of 
need. In that way, Mme. Ragaud, 
without ever having driven a plough 
or taken care of cattle,God has given 
me the grace of being able to advise 
on all rural subjects, as well as the 
first master-farmer in the neighbor- 
hood. Thus, I will say to you: 
‘When there are more pears than 
apples, keep your wine, good man.’ 
This is a country proverb. hundreds 
of years old. Now, as this year there 
are more pears than they know what 
to do with, believe me, keep your 
vintage, and you will have news to 
tell me of it by next Easter.” 

“T do not know how Ragaud will 
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decide,” replied Pierrette; “he is 
always afraid when the cellar is 
fal. é .” 

“The proverb never fails, my 
good woman; and that is easily 
understood when one reflects how 
and why proverbs have obtained 
credit.” 

“ But, M. le Curé,” interrupted La 
Ragaude, “if you knew where this 
poor abandoned child came from, it 
seems tome...” 

“What child?” said the curé, 
taking a pinch of snuff, so as to 
appear indifferent. “Oh! yes, the 
little one of this morning. What, 
do you still think of it? Bah! let it 
pass; after all, the hospital is not a 
place where one dies from want of 
care.” 

“IT know it; but it is sad, monsieur, 
very sad, for one of those little 
innocents to say afterwards, ‘I was 
in a hospital’; that always gives a 
bad idea.” 

“What can be done, Mme. 
Ragaud ? One becomes accustomed 
to everything. Come, come, don’t 
make yourself uneasy. We were say- 
ing, then,. . . what were we say- 
ing? Ah! I remember now. I was 
telling you that proverbs must be 
believed, and for the reason that 
these little village-sayings are only 
repeated after they have been veri- 
fied by the great and long experience 
of our fathers. Thus, you will see 
that the last part of the one I just 
quoted is equally curious: ‘ When 
there are more apples than pears, 
then, good man, you can drink.’ 
Well, wasn’t it a fact last year? 
There were so many apples that a 
jug of cider was only worth two 
farthings ; there was enough for every- 
body, and the wine was so abundant 
that—you are not listening to me, 
Pierrette Ragaud ?” 

“ Excuse me, M. le Curé, I am 
listening attentively ; but I was think- 
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ing perhaps my husband would not 
return ; and, nevertheless, he should 
have a little talk with you.” 

* About the vintage? We have 
time enough until then for that,” 
replied the curé with a spice of 
malice. 

* About the little innocent, dear 
monsieur. The truth is, I feel my 
heart ache when I think he will go 
to the hospital through my fault.” 

“ And as for me, my good woman, 
I am sorry that I spoke to you about 
it; yes, sorry,” he repeated earnest- 
ly, “for I have worried you, and I 
had no such intention when I came 
to visit you. I see now that you 
are inclined on the side of the good 
work; but I don’t wish to force you 
to take it in hand. Here, now, if 
the hospital frightens you, I have 
thought of another arrangement, 
which might work well. My old 


Germaine, notwithstanding her thirty 
years of service, is still active, and 
the work in my house don’t kill her. 
We will buy a good milking-goat at 


the August fair; until then, you will 
lend us one, and, God willing, the 
little one will remain where his good 
ingel deposited him.” 

“ May the Lord bless you!” cried 
‘a Ragaude, the tears streaming from 
hereyes. ‘“ But what a shame for us 
to let you burden yourself with such 
a heavy load, when you already give 
more than you can afford! No, no, 
holy and good Virgin Mary! For my 
part, I would not sleep easy after 
such an act.” 

The good curé clasped his hands, 
and in his heart rendered thanks to 
all the saints in paradise. He was 
very much touched, and as he was 
about to thank Pierrette as she de- 
served, Ragaud returned from the 
fields. 

They cordially saluted each other ; 
and, very naturally, as the good man 
saw his wife wiping her eyes, and the 
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curé almost ready to do likewise, he 
asked what had excited them. ‘There- 
upon M. le Curé commenced a long 
discourse, so gentle and so touching— 
he spoke of charity, of the rewards of 
heaven, the happiness of generous 
hearts, with words so beautifully turn- 
ed that never in the parish church, 
on the greatest festivals, had he 
preached better. Pierrette, as she 
afterwards said, thought she was lis- 
tening to the holy patron saint of 
Ordonniers, who in his lifetime, it is 
related, spoke so well that the birds 
stopped singing to listen to him. 
Ragaud remained silent, but he shook 
his head, and turned his cap around 
in his hands—signs of great emotion 
with him. 

Meanwhile, he said neither yes nor 
no, but asked time for reflection, pro- 
mising to give his answer the next 
day before twelve o’clock. He was 
perfectly right, and M. le Curé, who 
felt in the bottom of his heart that 
the cause was gained, wished even to 
wait until Sunday; but Ragaud did 
not like to take back his word. 

“ T said to-morrow, M. le Curé, and 
it will be to-morrow,” said he, when 
conducting his pastor to the threshold 
of the door. 

“ Dear, holy soul of the good God !” 
cried Pierrette, looking after the curé 
as he leisurely walked down the road, 
repeating his rosary as he went along. 
“ Good dear priest, that he is! We 
need many more like him, Ragaud !” 

“ Good, holy man, in truth,” replied 
the farmer; “but what he propos- 
es to us is an affair of importance. 
You are young and healthy yet, 
wife, but in ten years your arms will 
not be as strong as now. You must 
think of that, even if God keeps you 
in good health. A child is a com- 
fort in a house, but all the burden falls 
on the mother. Suppose this little 
one should become refractory and 
vagabond, like Cotentin’s son.” 
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“ That is true,” said La Ragaude. 

“ Suppose he should get bad ideas 
in his head, and send religion and 
honesty to the devil.” 

“That would be a great misfor- 
tune,” again said La Ragaude, but this 
time sighing. 

“ T know you,” continued the good 
man—“ you become attached to every 
one. Didn’t you weep like a little girl 
because I beat Capitaine, who is only 
an ox, and who deserved it ? And hav- 
en’t I seen you half crazy because Bru- 
nette had the gripes ?—and she was 
only acow. ... Canit be hoped that 
you would be more reasonable about 
a child who would become ours P— 
for we must do the thing well or not at 
all; isn’t it so ?” 

“Tt is just as you say,” replied 
Pierrette, sighing still louder; ‘ but 
what, then, shall we do ?” 

“ My opinion is that we must con- 
sider it well,” answered Ragaud. 

“ You only consider the bad side,” 
said La Ragaude gently; ‘ but sup- 
pose the little one should preserve the 
blessing of his baptism, and let himself 
be well governed—later, we would be 
very happy and well rewarded.” 

“ That is true,” said the farmer. 

“Tf,” continued La Ragaude, “I 
am easily worried about animals, I 
know well it would not be the same 
thing with a Christian. You 
husband, the poor beasts suffer with- 
out being able to complain or ex- 
plain themselves ; and, therefore, I am 
always afraid of their being treated 
unjustly. But a boy has his tongue, 
and can defend himself. We can talk 
sense to him, and if he won’t listen. 
why, we will put him to school.” 

“ Bah! you will spoil him so that 
he will be master of the house be- 
fore he is in breeches.” 

** Don’t fear,” cried Pierrette ; “ that 
will never be, or I should think my- 
self wanting in gratitude to the good 
God.” 


see, 
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“If I could be sure of that, my 
wife, I would attempt it. But, come; 
let the night pass before deciding.” | 

They did not mention it again 
until the next day ; but Pierrette took 
care, before retiring, to light a taper 
at her bedside, beneath a beautiful 
picture of Our Lady of Liesse. 

Early the next morning, she went, 
as usual, to feed her turkeys and 
drive her cows to the meadow. On 
her return, she saw Ragaud dressing 
himself in his Sunday clothes. 

“TI think, wife,” said he, “‘ we had 
better, at least, see this little one be- 
fore deciding.” 

Pierrette hastened to throw aside 
her apron ; and then it appeared she 
had expected such a decision, as at 
dawn she had dressed herself in 
her new gown of gray serge, with 
her bright-flowered neckerchief from 
Rouen, which had only been worn 
at the last feast of the good S. Anne, 
in July. 

It was thus the worthy couple pro- 
ceeded on their way to the priest’s 
house. As it was Thursday, and 
neither festival, nor fair, nor market- 
day in the village, the neighbors star- 
ed as they saw them pass, and, unable 
to imagine the cause, chattered non- 
sense, half from malice, half from 
spite; and Simonne Durand, well 
known for her viper tongue, said 
aloud: ‘*We must believe the Ra- 
gauds are going to obtain the priest’s 
blessing on their fiftieth anniversary, 
as they are so finely dressed on a 
week-day.” 

This wicked jealousy went a little 
too far, and profited nothing to the 
spiteful thing, as every one knew 
the Ragauds had only been married 
twenty years at the furthest; but, 
when the mind is full of malice, there 
is little time for reflection. 

When the good friends arrived at 
the pastoral residence, M. le Curé had 
just entered after saying his Mass; 
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and we need not ask if he had pray- 
ed well, Germaine, his old servant, 
held the baby in her lap, and was 
feeding him with boiled goat’s milk. 
Pierrette could not restrain her de- 
light on seeing what a beautiful child 
it was, and that it was at least six or 
seven months old. She snatched it 
from Germaine’s arms, and commenc- 
ed kissing it, not caring that she had 
interrupted his little repast. This 
showed that the child was good-na- 
tured ; for instead of crying, as a sick- 
ly, cross baby would have done simi- 
larly situated, he crowed with joy, 
and put out his little hands, dazzled 
with the fine, flowered neckerchief of 
his new mamma. 

“ How pretty and healthy he is !” 
cried La Ragaude. “ My dear M. le 
Curé, you told me it was a new-born 
child.” 

“Did I say so, Pierrette? It was 
because I did not know much about 
it.” 

“So it seems,” replied the good 
woman, gaily. ‘“ The little darling is 
at least seven or eight months old ; 
don’t you think so, Germaine ?” 

“IT know one a year old not so 
large as he,” answered the old ser- 
vant. ‘“ Butthat is notall, Mme. Ra- 
gaud; you see him in the day-time, 
but it is at night that he is good and 
amusing. He sleeps without stirring, 
like a little corpse. For my part, I 
would not be afraid to bring him up.” 

Ragaud had not yet said a word, 
and still upon him all depended. 

“ Come and talk a little while with 
M. le Curé,” said he, pulling his wife 
by the skirt. 

Pierretie quickly rose to obey him, 
according to her good habit, but she 
did not give up the young one; so 
that Ragaud gently reproved her for 
again showing herself as ready to be- 
come attached to men as to beasts, 

We need not be sorcerers to divine 
what happened. In less than a quar- 
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ter of an hour, the contract of adop- 
tion was passed satisfactorily, without 
notary or scribbling. It was signed 
with a friendly shake of the hands ; 
and to say which one of these good 
hearts was the best satisfied would 
not be very easy. 


Ill. 

Now, without further delay, I am 
going to show you, as they say, the 
under-card in relation to the little 
one. ‘True, it was a secret of the 
confessional, at least for the time 
being ; but later, it was everybody’s 
secret. The story is simple, and will 
not be long. You remember that 
our curé, in conversation with Pier- 
rette, led her to mention a certain 
Catharine Luguet, against whom the 
good woman appeared very much 
incensed, ‘This Catharine was an 
orphan, whose parents, dying, left her 
when quite young without any means 
of support. Germaine watched over 
her like a daughter, and M. le Curé, 
to keep her near him, paid her ap- 
prenticeship to a seamstress; after 
which, having grown up, and being 
very skilful with her needle, he placed 
her in a little room near the church, 
and gave her charge of the sacristy. 
But, unfortunately, the poor child 
was as pretty as a picture, and lov- 
ed compliments, dress, and dancing, 
which is a great danger for a young 
girl, especially in a village. Catha- 
rine commenced by degrees to make 
people taik about her, and not with- 
out cause. The Ragauds, who were 
distantly related to her on the 
mother’s side, at first reprimanded 
her, and finally would not see her. 
The girl was quick-tempered, resented 
the treatment, and one fine day went 
off, saying that she could easily find 
in Paris people who would be happy 
to receive her, 

Two years passed without news of 
her. Her name was no longer men- 
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tioned in the village, and from that 
M. le Curé surmised some misfortune 
had happened. He prayed for the 
poor girl, and unceasingly begged 
the good God to mercifully receive 
her through his grace, if not during 
her life, at least at the hour of death. 
His prayer was heard at a moment 
when he scarcely expected it. One 
morning, when Germaine had left the 
village at day-dawn to make some 
purchases in the city, she took it into 
her head to pay a visit to one of her 
good friends, who was a Gray Sister in 
a large hospital. They talked about 
the patients ; and the sister,very much 
affected, spoke of a young woman 
she had received the week before, 
and who appeared very near her end, 

“T have put her by herself,” said 
she, “ and I will confide to you, Ger- 
maine, that this poor afflicted creature 
has a child; and, between ourselves, 
I very much believe she is dying as 
much of shame as of want.” 

Germaine wished to see her; but, 
at the first look, the sick woman 
uttered a loud cry, and hid her head 
under the counterpane. 

“ What is the matter?” said Ger- 
maine.* “I frighten her.” 

“We have awakened her,” re- 
plied the good sister, “and she is 
nervous, I should have entered 
alone.” 

But the poor girl sobbed without 
showing her face. At last the sister 
calmed her. Germaine, on her side, 
spoke kindly, and finally she drew 
down the covering. You can imag- 
ine the rest. 

It was Catharine Luguet, but how 
changed! She, formerly so pretty, 
so bright, and so laughing—and now 
her mother herself would scarcely 
have recognized her. The innocent 
little being that slept in a cradle by 
her side told all her story. What she 
had found in Paris, what had brough 
her back to the country, there to 
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die, were dishonor, misery, and an 
orphan without a name—but also 
sincere and true repentance ; and the 
good God, who has certainly received 
her in paradise, struck the blow, that 
she might be saved. 

Who was astonished, and at heart 
happy, in spite of his sorrow, which 
can be well understood? It was our 
curé. Holy man that he was, he was 
happier to have his lost sheep 
brought back to him, even although 
half dead, than not to have found 
her at all. The next day, he has- 
tened to Issoudun, and remainéd the 
greater part of the afternoon with 
poor Catharine. 

Issoudun was the nearest large 
city to our village, and, if I have for- 
gotten to tell you so, I beg you will 
excuse me, 

Although my father gave me some 
slight details of the unfortunate girl’s 
story, I will not relate them; for 
many long years she has reposed in 
consecrated ground, and, as the dear, 
good man wisely said, “The sins 
which have received the pardon of 
God should be hidden by man;” 
and this is true charity. 

It is only necessary to say that 
this first visit of our curé was fol- 
lowed by many others. Catharine 
declined visibly, and her little one, 
from whom she would not be sepa- 
rated, was a great worry to her. 
The sisters took care of him, and 
fed him to the best of their ability 
during the day, but they could not 
attend to him at night. He was 
beautiful and healthy, and grew like 
a weed—which was a miracle, con- 
sidering the state of the mother—but 
his first teeth commenced to appear, 
and rendered him restless and trou- 
blesome. One morning, when M. le 
Curé and Germaine went together to 
the hospital, they found poor Catha- 
rine so ill they feared she would not 
pass the day. 
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“* My daughter,” said Germaine to 
her, “be reasonable; let me have 
your child. I will take great care of 
him.” 

“As you please,” replied Catha- 
rine. 

He was instantly carried away; 
and, that no one should penetrate 
the secret, a confidential woman, 
employed in the hospital, came in 
the night-time, and left him at the 
priest’s house in the village. That 
same night, poor Catharine became 
speechless, but was conscious until 
the moment of her death, which soon 
happened, and never was there seen 
a more peaceful and touching agony. 
The sisters saw with admiration 
that after death she regained her 
beauty, and her face its youthful 
look of twenty years. 

“She is smiling with the angels,” 
said the pious souls, and it was not 
to be doubted; for the angels re- 
ceive with as great joy the repentant 
as the innocent. 

The little one was baptized and 
registered under the name of his 
poor mother. Our curé easily pro- 
cured all the necessary acts; but for 
the family name, the dear innocent 
had none to bear, at least for a long 
time. He was called Jean-Louis; 
about the rest, there was silence. 
As to the secret of his birth, although 
confided in confession, Catharine, be- 
fore dying, said to the curé - 

“ You will tell all, my father, if it 
is necessary, later, for the future of 
my child.” 

And you will see in the end that 
it was a wise speech, 

Between ourselves, this holy, good 
man of a curé, who was gentle and 
merciful, as much from a sense of 
duty as by inclination of heart, had 
always blamed the Ragauds for their 
rigorous severity against the poor de- 
parted. Says the proverb, “ In trying 
to do too much, one often fails to do 
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well.” Perhaps it would have been 
better to have patiently borne with 
the poor inexperienced girl than to 
have driven her from the protection 
of her only relatives on account of 
malicious gossip. But Ragaud did 
not understand jesting ; he was, as the 
saying runs, as stiff as a poker, and, 
as soon as the wicked tongues com- 
menced to wag about her, he said, 
“There is no smoke without fire,” 
and closed his mind to all explana- 
tions, and his door to the girl. Thus 
had they acted towards Catharine, 
without thinking that then she was 
only giddy and coquettish—faults 
which might have been cured as 
long as the soul was not spoiled. 
The treatment was too harsh; it 
caused the flight to Paris, which 
took place in a moment of anger and 
spite, and all the misfortunes that 
followed. In strict justice, the Ra- 
gauds should in a measure make re- 
paration for an action done with good 
intentions, but which had ended 
so badly. Our curé foresaw that 
sooner or later they would be sorry 
for it; therefore, in burdening them 
with the child, he acted shrewdly, 
but also with great fairness: I cer- 
tainly will not blame him, nor you 
either, I think. 


IV. 

From the day that poor Catharine’s 
child was installed in the house of 
her relatives, there was a change in 
Muiceron. Pierrette no longer wept, 
and, far from being grieved, as former- 
ly, at the sight of other children, she 
willingly drew them around her. On 
Saturdays, when she baked her bread 
for the week, she never failed to 
make a large crumpet of wheaten 
flour, beaten up with eggs, and a 
bowl of curds and fresh cream, for 
the sole purpose of regaling the 
young ones of the neighborhood. 
We need not inquire if, on these 
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evenings, the house was full. The 
children were well satisfied, and their 
mammas also; for Saturday’s supper 
“remained whole for Sunday, and, in 
the meantime, the little rascals went 
to bed gayer than usual, thanks to 
a glass of white wine that watered 
the crumpet and filled the measure 
of joy in all those little heads. 

It was also remarked that Ragaud’s 
jests were more frequent at the 
meetings of the church wardens of 
the parish on the appointed days 
after Vespers. Sometimes he even 
went off in the morning to his work 
singing the airs of the country-dances, 
which was a sure proof that his heart 
was at peace; for, by nature, he was 
a man more serious than gay, and as 
for singing, that was something quite 
out of his usual habit, 

These good people thus already 
holy reward for their 
cenerous conduct. According to the 
old adage, “ Contentment is better 
than ”; and now they, who 


received a 


wealth ” 
had so long possessed riches without 
contentment, had the happiness of 
enjoying both. Quite contrary to 
many Christians, who imagine that 
the good God owes them everything, 
the Ragauds every evening thanked 
Heaven for this increase of wealth. 
Now, if gratitude is pleasing to men, 
it is easy to believe that it draws 
down blessings from on high; and 
from day to day this could be clear- 
ly seen at Muiceron. 

Little Jean-Louis grew wonder- 
fully, and gave good Pierrette neither 
trouble nor care. At his age, chil- 
dren only cry from hunger, and as 
he, well fed and well cared for, had 
nothing to complain of, it followed 
that he grew up scarcely ever shed- 
ding a tear. 

When he was one year old, it 
seemed that the good boiled goat’s 
milk was no longer to his taste, as he 
put on a discontented look when he 
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saw the smoking bowl. Ragaud, one 
evening, for a joke, put his glass to 
the boy’s lips, and, far from turning 
his head, he came forward boldly, 
and drank the cider like a man, 
This highly delighted Master Ra- 
gaud, who wished to try if a piece 
of dry pork, in the shape of a rattle, 
would please him as weil; but to 
that Pierrette objected, maintaining 
that a root of marsh-mallow was a 
hundred times better, particularly as 
the little fellow was getting his double 
teeth. 

* You wish to bring him up like a 
woman,” said Ragaud, shrugging his 
shoulders; but, nevertheless, he let 
the mistress have her own way. 

There were no other disputes about 
him until he had attained his third 
year, for then his excellent health, 
which had caused so much happi- 
ness, was nothing in comparison with 
the good instincts which commenced 
to develop. He was lively and gen- 
tle, chattered away delightfully, and 
was always so obedient and tender, 
that to pay him for his good behav- 
ior, the Ragauds nearly killed him 
with kindness. In regard to his ap- 
pearance, I will tell you that in 
height he surpassed most children of 
his age, his hair was black and curly, 
his eyes dark also and very bright. 
With all this, he was not very hand- 
some, as, growing so fast, he had kept 
very thin; but Pierrette said wisely, 
he would have time to grow fat, and 
since he ate, drank, and slept when 
he was tired, there was nothing to 
fear. 

One thing will astonish you, that 
neither of the Ragauds perceived for 
an instant that the child was the 
living image of poor Catharine Lu- 
guet; and still the likeness was so 
striking, M. le Curé spoke of it in- 
cessantly to Germaine, and expectec 
on every visit to Muiceron to be 
embarrassed by some remark .cn_ the 
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subject. But whether the good people 
had really forgotten their relative, or 
did not wish by even pronouncing her 
name to recall a sorrowful remem- 
brance, certain it is that nothing in 
their words or actions, which were 
perfectly frank and simple, betrayed 
in the slightest degree that they ever 
thought of it. 

About that time, Pierrette com- 
menced to be more uneasy, as Mas- 
ter Jean-Louis often escaped on the 
side of the stables, and delighted in 
racing up and down the bank, bor- 
dered with tall grass, of the stream 
that ran behind the _bleaching- 
ground of Muiceron. With such 
a bold boy, who would not lis- 
ten to any warning, an accident very 
often happens; therefore, the good 
woman placed around his neck a 
medal of S. Sylvain, in addition to 
that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
which he had worn ever since his 
arrival at the farm. 

S. Sylvain is a patron saint vene- 
rated in our province, who won hea- 
ven in leading the life of a peasant 
like us. Pierrette had a great devo- 
tion for him, and said that the saints 
above remember with tenderness 
those of their own former condition 
on earth; consequently, no one in 
the good God’s heaven could better 
protect a child daily exposed to the 
accidents of rural life. One day es- 
pecially, when he wished to be very 
active in helping his mother Pierrette 
by putting little pieces of dry wood 
in the fire, while she was soaking the 
clothes in lye, a plank of the big tub 
gave way all at once, and the boiling 
water floated around the room, and 
only stopped within half a foot of the 
child, who might have been drowned 
and scalded, in less time than it takes 
to say it. Pierrette for two entire 
days was so overcome she could 
speak of nothing else. 

In the same manner, once, when 


Ragaud carried the little fellow with 
him to the fields, he amused him by 
placing him on one of the oxen ; but 
the animal, tormented by the flies, 
shook his head so roughly that his 
rider, about as high as your boot, was 
thrown on the ground ; but before any 
one could run to assist him he was 
already standing, red, not with fear, 
but with anger, and quickly revenged 
himself on the beast by striking him 
with a_ willow-wand that he used 
for a whip, and which he had not let 
go in his fall. Ragaud was terribly 
frightened at the time, but afterwards 
proudly related the adventure, and 
said to his neighbors that his son, 
Jean Louis, would be as brave a man 
as General Hoche, the hero of the 
war of La Vendée, and who, accord- 
ing to the old men of the neighbor- 
hood, never in his lifetime feared 
either man or beast. 

As for the resemblance to General 
Hoche, Pierrette cared precious little, 
not being the least warlike by nature. 
Truth to say, I scarcely believe she 
knew precisely who was this very 
great personage, notwithstanding his 
immense renown in the province; 
therefore, she simply contented her- 
self with having a Mass of thanksgiv- 
ing said in S. Sylvain’s Chapel, think- 
ing that his protection was worth 
more than all the vanities of this world. 

The great love of this good house- 
hold for the little orphan increas- 
ed day by day. Pierrette and her 
husband accustomed themselves to 
call him “ My son” so often and so 
sincerely that I do believe they real- 
ly ended by fancying it was so. 
The neighbors could do no less than 
they; so that every where and by 
every one he was called the Ragauds’ 
son—so true it is that custom often 
takes away reflection. 

From that grew the idea that this 
little mite would one day be the big 
man of the neighborhood ; and those 
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who thought they were making a 
wise discovery, in supposing it would 
be thus, fell into the intentions of the 
Ragauds, as surely as the brook flows 
into the river; for at this same time, 
one autumn evening, when the fire 
burnt brightly on the hearth, Ragaud, 
seated at table opposite his good 
wife, commenced all at once to com- 
pliment her talent for housekeeping, 
praising everything around him, from 
the walls and window-panes, glisten- 
ing with cleanliness, to the chests 
and benches, newly waxed once a 
month. He took pleasure in recall- 
ing his.great happiness during the past 
twenty years, attributing all his bless- 
ings, after God, to the account of Pier- 
rette’s virtues ; and as, like the thread 
ina needle, Jean Louis was sitting be- 
tween them, eating his soup, he seized 
him in his arms, and tossed him up 
three times nearly to the rafters. 

“You see, my son,” said he, re- 
seating himself, and still keeping the 
boy on his knees, “you drew a 
good number in the lottery; for 
although you came to us like the 
down off the thistle, you have, never- 
theless, a mother such as cannot be 
found in a hundred leagues; and as 
for your father, my brave fellow, he 
wiil leave you enough crowns to make 
you as respected in life as though you 
were a prefect.” 

“ Happily,” replied the wise Pier- 
rette, “the little one is not old enough 
to understand what you are talking 
about; for this, my dear husband, 
is a very improper speech for the 
child’s ears. We would fill him 
with vanity, and not only does pride 
offend the good God, but it renders 
a man very disagreeable to those 
around him.” 

“You are always right,” replied 
Ragaud, without taking offence ; 
“but a good fire, a good wife, money 
honestly earned, and new cider— 
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nothing like these for untying the 
tongue and making it a little too 
long. Come, go to bed, my Jeannet, 
kiss your parents, and say your pray- 
ers well; to-morrow we will go to 
gather the thatch in the fields near 
Ordonniers, and if you only bring 
me as much as will fill your apron, 
you shall have two cents on Sunday 
to buy a gingerbread.” 

“ Very well,” said Pierrette, laugh- 
ing, “that will be a fortune which 
will not make him too vain.” 

A little while afterwards, when they 
were alone, the conversation was re- 
commenced, but they proceeded regu- 
larly about the business, and, finally, 
debated the question as to how the will 
should be drawn, according to law, 
so as to leave Muiceron to the child, 
The difficulty was that Ragaud knew 
very little about writing in any shape, 
and Pierrette nothing at all. They 
talked away, without making any pro- 
gress, far into the night, and at last 
acknowledged they would have to 
finish where they should have begun, 
namely, by going next day to con- 
sult Master Perdreau, the notary of 
Val-Saint, on the subject. There- 
upon, they went off well pleased to 
sleep in their big bed, with the canopy 
of yellow serge; and as the next 
morning the work of the thatching 
pressed, on account of the rains which 
were about to commence, Ragaud 
postponed his trip to another day. 

Now, the good God, who has 
his own designs, permitted that it 
should be entirely otherwise from 
what these good people had intend- 
ed, and in a manner so astonishing 
that no one, no matter how wise, 
could have foreseen it; for La Ra- 
gaude, who had nearly completed her 
forty-second year, became the follow- 
ing year the mother of a beautiful 
little girl, who was most fondly wel- 
comed by the delighted parents, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY.* 


To THE EpiTtor or THE CATHOLIC 

WoRLD: 

In the letter which I ventured to 
address to you a short time ago 
concerning the general conditions 
required in a good English work of 
philosophy, I made some observations 
on the importance and difficulty of 
wielding the popular language in a 
strictly philosophical manner. As I 
apprehend that the title of “ Philo- 
sophical ‘lerminology,” under which 
that letter was made to appear, is 
scarcely justified by its very limited 
contents, I beg leave to add a few 
other considerations on the same 
subject, that your intelligent readers 
may find in these additional remarks 
a confirmation and a further develop- 
ment of what I said about our need 
of a more copious philosophical lan- 
guage. 

There are two words which can- 
not easily be dispensed with in the 
metaphysical analysis of created be- 
ings; these two words are, in Latin, 
actus and potentia. Metaphysicians, 
in fact, conclusively prove that in 
every created substance there are 
two essential principles: a principle 
of activity, which is known under the 
name of actus, and a principle of 
passivity, which is styled fotentia. 
‘These two terms, which are so neces- 
sary in metaphysics, anc so familiar 
to all the scholastic philosophers, 
might be fairly represented in English 
by “act” and “ potency” ; though 
as yet neither “act ” nor “ potency ” 


* For the preceding article on the subject, see 
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is popularly used in this philosophi- 
cal sense. 

The word “ act” with us primarily 
signifies that which is produced by 
action ; for all action is the produc- 
tion, or the position, or the making 
of an act. But all action implies an 
agent—thatis, a being which is already 
‘in act,” with its actual power 
prepared for action. On the other 
hand, nothing is formally “in act,” 
but through an intrinsic “ act,” which 
is the formal principle of its actuality. 
Accordingly, the word “ act,” though 
primarily known to us as expressing 
the product of action, must, by meta- 
physical necessity, be applied also 
to that from which every agent and 
every being has its actuality. 

Hence, philosophers found it 
necessary to admit two kinds of 
“ acts ”—the essential and the accident- 
al, The essential is that which gives 
the first actuality, or existence, to a 
being—dat esse simpliciter. The ac- 
cidental that which is received 
in a subject already existing, and 
which only gives it an accidental 
actuality or a mode of being—dat 
esse secundum quid, 

But the essential act (which is 
also called substantial, though it has 
a more extensive meaning, as we 
shall see hereafter) is, moreover, to be 
distinguished from actual existence. 
Metaphysicians, indeed, very often 
speak of existence as an act; and 
hence, to avoid confusion and 
equivocation, they are obliged to 
distinguish the actus essentie from 
the actus existentia. Yet, to speak 
properly, existence is not simply an 
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act; it is the actuality of the being; * 
and, consequently, the distinction 
which must be admitted between the 
essential act and the existence of 
a being is not strictly a distinction 
between two acts, but between the ac¢ 
which actuates the essential term of 
the being, and the actual state which 
results from such an actuation. I 
will say more on this point when I 
have explained the use of the word 
“ potency.” 

The English word “ potency” is 
the equivalent of the Latin ofentia. 
This Latin word, although used most 
frequently in the sense of “ passive 
principle,” is not, however, necessari- 
ly connected with passivity more than 
with activity ; and accordingly it has 
been used to designate 
“active power.” Hence, it is obvious 
that this term, Jofentia, when employ- 
ed absolutely without the epithet 
activa or passiva, is liable to two 
interpretations, and becomes a source 
of mischievous equivocations, I do 
not see what prevented our old La- 
tin philosophers from designating the 
two kinds of fotentia by two different 
words. Had they constantly used 
virtus or vis for the fotentia activa, 
and reserved fofentia exclusively for 
the potentia passiva, they would not 
have mistaken the one for the other, 
as they sometimes did. Let me 
quote a few examples of this for our 
common instruction. 

Sanseverino, a very learned man, 
and one of the best modern scho- 
lastics, while arguing against the 
Scotists, who deny all real distinc- 
tion between the soul and its faculties, 
says that if the soul and its faculties 
are really the same thing, then, “as 
the soul is always in act, the faculties 


as. well 


* Esse est perfectissimum omnium ; compara- 
tur enimadomnia utactus, Nthil enim habet 
actualitatem nisi in quantum est; unde ipsum 
esse est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam 
ipsarum formarum.—S. Thomas, Summa Th., 
p.1q.4a. 1. 
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also must be always in act and never 
in potency.” Whence he infers that 
“ the soul would have no potentiality, 
and would therefore be a purus actus 
like God”; which is, of course, a 
pantheistic absurdity.* But evident- 
ly this inference has no other founda- 
tion than the confusion of the foten- 
lia activa with the fotentia passiva. 
The author, in fact, knows perfectly 
well that no being in which there is 
potentia passiva can be styled purus 
actus : when, therefore, he draws the 
conclusion that the soul, in the Sco- 
tistic theory, would be purus actus, 
he must be understood to mean or 
imply that all potentia passiva would 
be excluded from the soul. Yet his 
premises are concerned with the 
potentia activa only; and it is quite 
evident, that from such premises he 
could not have passed to such a 
conclusion had he not confounded 
the two kinds of Jofentia with one 
another. 

I would remark, also, that in his 
argument the expression, “ The facul- 
ties must be always in act,” cannot 
mean that the faculties must be 
always acting, but only that they are 
always actua/,as the soul itself; and, 
therefore, the author cannot reason- 
ably conclude that the faculties 
“ would never be in potency ” respect- 
ing their proper acts. The fotentia 
activa is already an “act,” as it is 
known, since it is called actus primus 
agendi , and is not called fAofentia, 
except as contrasted with its acciden- 
tal operations. Moreover, a faculty 
does not cease to be fotentia activa, 
even when it actually performs its 
operations. When I actually make 
a syllogism, my faculty of reasoning 
is “in act,” and yet it retains its fo- 
tentia activa with regard to any 
number of other syllogisms. It is 
not true, therefore, that a faculty 


*Sanseverino, Dynamilogia, c. i. a. 1. 
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which is in actual operation ceases 
to be in potentia activa. Lastly, the 
soul itself, which, as Sanseverino 
remarks, is always in act, is never- 
theless always in potency also; for 
the actuality of all contingent being 
is always potential—that is, liable 
to modifications of different kinds. 
Hence, we not only deny the conclu- 
sion of the learned author as illegiti- 
mate, but affirm that the premises 
themselves, on which he relies, are 
untenable. It is the indiscriminate 
use of the word Jofentia that vitiates 
the author’s argumentation. 

Another great Thomist, Goudin, 
wishing to prove that in all creatures 
the power of acting is an accident, 
argues that potentia et actus sunt idem, 
guamvis adiversimode, and that actus 
est semper nobilior quam potentia ad 
eum essentialiter ordinata ; whence he 
concludes that, if a given act is an 
accident, the active power, whence 
it proceeds, must needs be an acci- 
dent tod. Here, also, the equivoca- 
tion is evident. The act is nodilior 
quam potentia when we compare it 
with the fotentia passiva which is 
destined to receive it—that is, to be 
actuated by it—but when an act is 
compared with the active power from 
which it proceeds—that is, with the 
potentia activa—we cannot say that it 
is nobilior quam potentia ad eum essen- 
Uialiter ordinata: it is the contrary 
that is true. Had the author used 
the word virtus agendi instead of the 
equivoca’ word fofentia, he would 
soon have discovered the fallacy of 
his argument. 

I am sorry to say that even S. 
Thomas sometimes forgets to ob- 
serve the distinction between Jofentia 
activa and potentia passiva; as in the 
first part of his Swmma, where he com- 
pares the fotentia essendi and the po- 
tentia operandi with their respective 
acts, and establishes a kind of pro- 
portion between the two potencies 
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and the two acts.* No such propor- 
tion can be admitted, unless the fo- 
tentia operandi and the potentia essendi 
are both similarly connected with 
their acts. Yet whilst the Aofentia 
operandi is active, the fotentia essendi, 
according to S. Thomas, is passive.t 
They cannot, therefore, be related 
to their acts in a similar manner. 
Hence, the terms are not homologous, 
and the proportion cannot subsist. 
In another place, the holy doctor 
argues that, if an act is accidental, 
the potentia from which it proceeds 
must be accidental also; because 
potentia et actus dividunt ens, et quod- 
libet genus entis, and, therefore, oportet 
quod ad idem genus referatur potentia 
et actust But the fotentia which, 
with the actus, constitutes the being 
and every class of beings is the fo- 
lentia passiva; whilst the fotentia 
from which any act proceeds is the 
potentia activa, The argument, there- 
fore, contains four terms, and proves 
one thing only, namely, that it is 
extremely difficult, even for the great- 
est men, to avoid equivocations when 
things that are different and opposite 
are designated by the same term. 

In English, the word fotentia is 
commonly represented by “ power,” 
to which the epithets of “ active” 
and “passive” have been attached 
by some writers, in the same manner 
as was done with the Latin Aofentia. 
* Power,” says Locke,§ ‘ may be con- 
sidered twofold, namely, as able to 
make or able to receive any change.” 
But “in strictness,” says Webster, 
“passive power is an absurdity in 


* Summa Th., Pp. 1 q. 54%. 3. 

+ For he says that esse non comparatur ad alia 
sicut recipiens ad receptum, sed magis ut recep- 
tum ad recipiens (p. 1q. 4 a. 1); whence it is 
clear that the Jotentia essendi is considered by 
him as the recipient of actual existence. The 
same he teaches Contra Gent. lib. ii. c. 53, and in 
other places. 

$ Summa Th., p. 1 4. 77 4- 1. 

§ Essay on the Human Understanding, b. 2. 
Cc. 21. 
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terms. To say that gold has a power 
to be melted is improper language; 
yet for want of a more appropriate 
word, ower is often used in a passive 
sense,” 

It is not true, however, that “ the 
want of a more appropriate word” 
really compels us to use the word 
power in a passive sense. Have we 
not the word potency? This word 
exactly answers our purpose, It is 
not only the exact equivalent of the 
Latin fofentia, but is also the imme- 
diate relation of the terms ofential, 
potentially, potentiality, which are al- 
ready admitted in common philo- 
scphical language as expressing ca- 
pability, passiveness, and _ liability. 
These latter words are only subordi- 
nate members of a family, of which 
potency is the head. ‘lherefore, to 
convey the notion of fofentia passiva, 
we have a more appropriate word 
than “ power,” and nothing compels 
us to employ the absurd expression 
of “passive power.” On the other 
hand, the remarks above made, on 
the consequences of the promiscuous 
use of the word fofentia in the active 
and the passive sense, would suffice 
to show that the word “ power,” even 
if it could be used without absurdity 
in the passive sense, should, in phi- 
losophy, be restricted to the active ; 
as it is most desirable that things 
which are so thoroughly opposite 
expressed by different words. 
Thus, the word “ power ” retaining its 
active meaning, the fotentia passiva 
may very appropriately be styled 
“ potency.” 

Some will ask, Why should we use 
the word “ potency ” in this new sense, 
while we have already the term “ po- 
tentiality,” which seems to express 
very exactiy the same notion? I an- 
swer that the principle of passivity, 
which we call “‘ potency,” is an essen- 
tial constituent of created beings; 
whilst “ potentiality” is not an essen- 
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tial constituent, but an attribute flow- 
ing from the essential constitution of 
being, on account of the potency 
which the latter involves. Accord- 
ingly, “potentiality” cannot stand 
for “ potency,” any more than ration- 
ality can stand for reason, or materi- 
ality for matter. 

From the foregoing considerations, 
it appears that the words “ act” and 
“potency ” cannot be easily dispens- 
ed with in metaphysics, and, therefore, 
should be freely admitted and ac- 
knowledged as philosophical terms. 
As to their definitions, however, we 
shall have to rely on philosophical 
treatises rather than on common Eng- 
lish dictionaries. The word “act” 
is indeed to be found in all dictiona- 
ries ; but, unfortunately, its meaning is 
restricted to the expression of mere 
accidents, while substantial acts are 
ignored altogether. In Fleming's 
Vocabulary of Philosophy we find: 
“ Act in metaphysics and in logic is 
opposed to power. Power is simply 
a faculty or property of anything, as 
gravity of bodies. Act is the exercise 


or manifestation of a power or pro- 
perty, the realization of a fact, as the 


falling of a heavy body.” On these 
words I would incidentally remark 
that “power” cannot be defined a 
“faculty” ; because, though all facul- 
ties are powers, yet there are powers 
which are not faculties, Again, 
“ power” cannot be defined a “ pro- 
perty ” without adding some restric- 
tion; as there are properties which 
are not powers. Moreover, the “ gra- 
vity of bodies” is not a power, as 
some unphilosophical scientists imag- 
ine, but is a simple tendency to fall, 
owing to the fact that the active pow- 
er of the earth is actually applied to 
the passive potency of the body. 
Nor is it true that in metaphysics or 
in logic the act is the “ exercise or 
manifestation of a power.” Such an 
exercise and manifestation is action— 
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that is, the position or the production 
of the act. As to “the failing of a 
heavy body,” it is true that we usu- 
ally call it am act, but we evidently 
mean actuality; for, if the falling 
were an act strictly, then the tenden- 


‘cy to fall would be an active power ; 


which it is not. Lastly, the most 
important metaphysical meaning of 
the word “ act,” and of its correlative, 
“ potency,” is not given ; which, how- 
ever, is not owing to any oversight 
of the author, as we have already 
said that these two words were not 
used by English writers in this philo- 
sophical sense. 

In Worcester’s and Webster’s dic- 
tionaries, the word acf is said to 
mean action, exertion of power, and 
real existence as opposed to possibil- 
ity. From the preceding remarks, it 
may be seen that, in metaphysics, 
none of these three meanings can be 
considered rigorously accurate. 

Act, in the scholastic language, is 
that which gives existence by formal 
actuation. dtency is that which, by 
formal actuation, receives existence. 


Actuality is the result of the actuation . 


—that is, the very existence of the act 
in itspotency. Actuality, as we have 
already remarked, was also called 
actus existenti@ ; hence, existence 
itself was considered as an act re- 
ceived in the essence, and causing it 
to be. But this view is now general- 
ly abandoned, because it has been 
shown that it is not the existence 
that entails the reality of the act and 
the potency, but the real position of 
the act in its potency that entails the 
existence of the being. Accordingly, 
existence is not an act received in 
the essence, but the result of the 
position of the essence ; and cannot 
be called av act, except in a logical 
sense, inasmuch as it gives to the 
being denominationem existentis. 

An act is called essential when it 
gives the first existence to any essence, 
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be it simple or compound; sdsian- 
tial, when it gives the first existence 
to a pure potency ; accidental, when 
it gives a mode of being. The distinc- 
tion between essential and substan- 
tial acts will be explained here below, 
where we examine the different kinds 
of forms. 

Every being acts inasmuch as it 
is in act, and is acted on inasmuch 
as it is in potency. Hence, the 
substantial act is a principle of activ- 
ity, and the potency a principle of 
passivity. 

The active power of any being, if 
taken in the concrete, is nothing but 
its substantial act as ready for exer- 
tion, and is called active power, 
because its exertion is the position or 
the production of an act. The active 
power thus considered is, therefore, 
in reality one of the constituent 
principles of natural beings; whilst 
the abstract term activity does not 
stand for a principle, but for an attri- 
bute of the being—that is, for its 
readiness to act. 

The passive potency of any being, 
if taken in the concrete, is nothing 
but the term of the substantial act as 
liable to be acted on, and is called 
passive or receptive, because it is 
actuated by the reception of an act. 
The passive potency, thus consider- 
ed, is therefure in reality one of the 
constituent principles of natural be- 
ings, whilst the abstract term /as- 
sivity does not stand for a princi- 
ple, but for an attribute of the being— 
that is, for its ability to be acted on. 

Every one who is acquainted with 
metaphysical matters will acknow- 
ledge that it is of extreme importance 
that these terms and others of a like 
nature, which are continually employ- 
ed in metaphysical analysis, be clear- 
ly understood by all students of 
philosophy. So long as our language 
has no definite words by which to 
designate the essential constituents 
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of things, no hope can be entertain- 
ed of advancing the interests of meta- 
physics by means of vernacular books. 

Act and potency, in material things, 
are calléd form and matter respective- 
ly; hence, material substance is said 
to consist essentially of matter and 
form. The forms of natural things 
are usually divided into sudstantial 
and accidental, ‘The substantial form 
is commonly defined as that which 
gives the first existence to its matter— 
gue dat materie primum esse, or 
simpliciter esse. It is sometimes 
defined, also, as that which gives the 
first existence to a thihg—gue dat 
primum esse rei. But this second 
definition is open to misconstruction ; 
because, when the thing in question 
is a physical compound having a 
number of material parts, the form 
that gives to it—that is, to the com- 
pound essence—its first existence is 
its physical composition, which is not 
. substantial, but an essential, form, 
as we shall see presently. 

The accidental form is defined as 
that which gives an accidental mode 
of being—gue@ dat esse secundum quid. 
This definition is universally admit- 
ted; but it is a remarkable fact that 
the examples of accidental forms given 
by most philosophers do not support 
it. Thus, the form of a statue and 
the form of a column are not forms 
giving to the marble any accidental 
mode of being, but are the very modes 
of being, which have resulted in the 
marble from the reception of suitable 
accidental acts. Therefore, what is 
called the form of a statue is not a 
form giving a mode of being, but the 
mode itself, on account of which we 
give to the marble fhe name of a 
statue. Suarez and others have in- 
deed pointed out the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing the forms danfes esse from 
the forms dantes denominationem ; yet, 
even to this day, in our philosophical 
treatises, the definition of the former 
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is almost exclusively illusirated by 
examples of the latter. True forms 
are acts, whilst modes of being are 
actualities; and therefore modes of 
being should not be called forms, but 
formalities. As, however, the word 
form is in general use in this last 
sense also, the best thing we can do 
is to retain the term, and add to it a 
suitable epithet. I would call them 
resultant forms, or consequential forms ,; 
and in the same manner, when actu- 
ality is styled act, I would call it con- 
sequential act, or complementary act, 
that.it may not be confounded with 
act proper. 

It is also necessary to make a well- 
marked distinction between sudstan- 
tial and essential forms. The neces- 
sity of this distinction is sufficiently 
shown by the very existence of the two 
scholastic definitions of form. In 
fact, two definitions imply two con- 
cepts. The first definition, Forma est 
id quod dat primum esse materia, 
strictly belongs to the substantial 
form, as every one knows; but the 
second, Forma est id quod dat primum 
esse rei, is more general, and extends 
to all essential forms, be they substan- 
tial or not. ‘Thus, we can say that 
velocity is the essential form of move- 
ment, though, of course, it is not a 
substantial form, as movement is not a 
substance. 

The same distinction is to be ad- 
mitted with regard to natural com- 
pounds, at least in the opinion of 
those philosophers who oppose the 
Aristotelic theory of substantial gene- 
rations, or teach that bodies are made 
up of primitive, unextended elements. 
Indeed, if chemical combination does 
not destroy the essence of the com- 
bining substances, it is obvious that 
the compound substance which arises 
out of the combination will have no 
special form, except the combination 
itself; and such a form, however es- 
sential to the compound substance, 
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cannot be a substantial form in the 
sense of the Peripatetics ; because it 
gives existence to the compound na- 
ture only, and not to its matter. 
Again, if the molecule of a primitive 
body, as hydrogen, is nothing more 
than a system of material points or 
elements connected with one another 
by dynamical ties, and subject to 
a law of vibratory movement, which 
allows the molecule to contract and 
dilate, then it is evident that the 
essential form of such a molecule will 
be its specific composition ; for the 
composition is the immediate constit- 
uent of all material compound. Ac- 
cordingly, since the scientific views 
which lead to these conclusions are 
widely reccived, and very well founded 
on chemical and other data, and can 
be philosophically established by the 
very principles of aicient metaphy- 
sics, the said distinction between sub- 
stantial and essential forms is to be 
acknowledged as a very important 
one in questions connected with mo- 
dern science. Lastly, essential forms 
are to be admitted, not only in 
natural, but also in artificial and in 
moral, compounds. A clock has its 
essential form, without which it would 
cease to be a clock; a family has its 
essential form, without which it would 
cease to be a family ; and yet it would 
be ridiculous to talk of a clock or a 
family as having a substantial form. It 
is, therefore, necessary to divide all 
true forms into substantial, essential, 
and accidenta/, and to place in a sep- 
arate class all the so-called resultant 
forms above mentioned. 

Thus, the szdstantial form is that 
which gives the first being to matter. 
This definition comes from Aristotle 
himself, and has been universally re- 
ceived by all metaphysicians. 

The essential form is ‘that which 
gives to a thing its specific nature. 
This definition coincides with that of 
the substantial form whenever the 
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specific nature of which we treat is 
physically simple—that is, without 
composition of material parts—for, in 
fact, such a simple nature receives its 
species from the same form that gives 
the first being to its matter. Hence, 
the essential form and the substantial 
form are one and the same thing so 
long as there is question of simple or 
primitive beings. But the definition 
of the essential form is no longer 
equivalent to that of the substan- 
tial form when the specific nature 
constituted by it is physically com- 
pounded of material parts; because 
such a compound nature receives its 
species from its specific composition, 
which is not a substantial form, 
though it is essential to the specific 
compound. 

The accidental form is that which 
gives to its subject an accidental 
mode of being, or an esse secundum 
guid, according to the language of the 
schools, 

The so-called resultant form is the 
actuality resulting from the position 
of any true form. As, therefore, true 
forms are either substantial, essen- 
tial, or accidental, so, also, are al! the 
resultant forms. From the substan- 
tial form results the actuality of the 
primitive being, which, as primitive, 
is always free from material composi- 
tion; from the essential form results 
the actuality of every specific nature, 
which involves composition of mate- 
rial parts; and from the accidental 
form results the actual modification 
of the subject in which it is received. 

I have dwelt purposely on these 
considerations, because the word 
form, and its derivatives, formad, for- 
mally, formality, etc., are variously 
employed, and sometimes loosely, in 
philosophy, and because, without a 
clear and distinct notion of the dif- 
ferent kinds of forms, many funda- 
mental questions of metaphysics can- 
not be rightly understood. I might 
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say nearly as much respecting the 
word matter, which is the metaphysi- 
cal correlative of form; but it will 
suffice to remark that maéfer, in phi- 
losophy, always means a receptive po- 
tency which is actuated by a form; 
so that, if the form is accidental, the 
word matter stands for material sub- 
stance itself as receptive, because it is 
the substance that receives accidental 
forms ; if the form is essential in the 
sense above explained, then the word 
matter means the totality of the mate- 
rial parts required for the constitution 
of any given specific compound, in- 
cluding their actual disposition to re- 
ceive the form in question; and if 
the form is substantial, then the word 
matter expresses only one of the con- 
stituent principles of primitive mate- 
rial substance—that is, the potential 
term of substance ; which is first actu- 
ated by such a form. 

The word matter is used analogi- 
cally in many other senses, which are 
given by our lexicographers, who, 
however, omit to mention matter as 
that potency which receives its first ex- 
istence through the substantial form. 
“ Matter is usually di- 
vided by philosophical writers into 
three kinds or classes: solid, liquid, 
and aeriform.” This statement is not 
correct. Philosophical writers admit 
that dodies are either solid, liquid, or 
aeriform ; but they do not admit that 
the matter of which bodies and their 
are made up is either 
solid, or liquid, or aeriform. Ice is 
solid, water is liquid, and vapor is 
aeriform ; and yet the matter in all of 
them is identically the same. It is 
impossible, therefore, for philosophi- 
cal writers to divide matter into 
liquid, solid, and aeriform. The 
philosophical division of matter has 
always been into materia informis, 
or prima, or actuabilis—that is, matter 
conceived as void of all substantial 
form ; and materia formata, or secun- 


Webster says: 
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da, or actuata—that is, matter actu- 
ted by, and existing under, a substan- 
tial form. 

As I am not now writing a treatise 
on matter, I will dismiss this subject 
with only two observations. The 
first is, that the words first matter 
and second matter are indispensable 
in metaphysics, and, therefore, must 
be adopted in our English philo- 
sophical language, unless, indeed, 
we prefer to make use of the original 
Latin words. The other is, that in 
reading the metaphysical works of 
the scholastics, when we find the 
word materia with the epithet prima, 
we should carefully ascertain that the 
epithet is not misapplied. For, it 
has been observed with reason that 
most of the abstruseness and uncer- 
tainty inherent in the old explana- 
tion of physical questions arises from 
the fact that the matter, which was 
supposed to be actually under its 
form, and therefore in act, was very 
frequently called materia prima, 
though it is known that “nothing 
that is in act can be called by such a 
name.”* This observation is of the 
greatest importance, since it is evi- 
dent that nothing but perpetual con- 
fusion can arise from contradictory 
definitions. 

To express the relation existing 
between act and potency, or between 
form and matter, the philosophical 
Latin possesses many good phrases, 
such as the following: Jorma dat 
esse materia, actuat materiam, infor- 
mat materiam, terminatur ad mate- 
riam ; and, reciprocally, materia ac- 
cipit essé @ forma, actualtur a Jorma, 1H- 
formatur a forma, terminat formam. 
In English, I presume, we are allow- 


* Materia... per senunquam potest esse ; quia, 
quum in ratione sua non habeat aliquam for- 
mam, non potest esse in actu (quum esse in actu 
non sit nisi a forma), sed solum in potentia, Et 
ideo quidguid est inactunon potest dici materia 
prima.—S. Thomas Opusc, De Principiis Na- 
ture. 
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ed to say that the form informs its 
matter, that the form gives exist- 
ence to the matter, and that the 
form actwates the matter. But 
can we say that the form zg ¢r- 
minated to its matter, and that the 
matter /erminates, that is, completes 
its form? ‘This manner of speaking 
may be considered awkward, never- 
theless its mode of expressing the.re- 
lation of the form to its matter is so 
remarkable for its philosophical pre- 
cision, clearness, and universality, 
that I would not hesitate to adopt it 
in philosophy. To say that the form 
is terminated to its matter, is to say 
that the matter is the potential /erm 
actuated by the form. The: philo- 
sophical notion of ¢erm (terminus), 
which is susceptible of a general ap- 
plication to all conceivable beings, 
is a very important one in philosophy 
as well as in theology; and since it 
can be made quite intelligible even 
to the dullest of students, I think 
that in metaphysical speculation the 
use of the words fem, termination, 
to terminate, terminability, termina- 
tivity, etc., cannot but greatly help 
both teachers and students in their 
efforts to explain correctly a number 
of ontological relations which it 
would be difficult to express as sim- 
ply and as correctly by other words. 

The word “erm in the popular use 
means the extremity of anything, or 
that where anything ends. The 
spot of ground where a stone is al- 
lowed to fall is the term of the fall- 
ing; the drop of rain acted on by 
gravity is the term of the action by 
which it is attracted; the tree at 
which I am looking is the term of 
my vision ; the concept which I form 
of anything is the term of my thought. 
But all these terms correspond to ac- 
cidental acts, whereas the term which 
we ultimately reach in the analysis 
of substance, is always substantial, as 
being intrinsic to the substantial act 
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of which it is the term. Hence, 
when we say that the matter is the 
term of the form, or in general that 
the potency is the term of its act, 
we mean not only that the act, or 
the form, reaches the potency or the 
matter, but that the potency or the 
matter acquires its first reality and 
actuality by the very position of the 
act or form which it terminates ; in 
the same manner as the centre of a 
sphere acquires its first actuality 
through the simple position of a 
spherical form. Accordingly, the 
words act and ¢erm are correlative ; 
the act actuates, the term zs actuated, 
and the formal reason of their corre- 
lation is actuation. This actuation 
is not efficient, but formal; that is, 
the act, not by its action, but by 
itself, entails the immediate existence 
of its intrinsic term, just as the spher- 
ical form by itself, and not by any ac- 
tion, entails the immediate existence 
of a centre. As asphere without a 
centre, sO an act without a term is 
an utter impossibility. Hence the 
termination of the act to its term is 


nothing less than the very constitu- 
tion of any essence that has a proper 


and complete existence. For this 
reason, I am of opinion that the 
phrase “the form is terminated to 
the matter, and the act to its poten 
cy,” is the best we can adopt in 
speaking of created things, howeve1 
new it may be to English ears. 

With regard to the peculiar con- 
struction of this verb with the prepo- 
sition fo instead of the prepositions 
by, at, or in, which are in general 
use, I will only remark that these 
latter prepositions are not suitable 
to express what we need. The ér- 
mination at connotes a limit of time 
or space, as every one knows, ‘The 
termination in connotes a change or 
successive transformation of that 
which is terminated into that in 
which it ends, as when a quarrel ter- 
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minates in murder. The /ermination 
éy connotes either an obstacle to fur- 
ther advance, or at least a positive 
entity existing independently of the 
termination itself: it cannot therefore 
express the fact that a substantial 
term receives its very first actuality 
by the termination of the act. On 
the other hand, this fact is perfectly 
expressed by saying that the act is 
terminated Zo its term; and since no 
other English phrase has yet been 
found, so far as I know, which can 
express the fact equally well, I think 
that we need have no scruple in en- 
riching our philosophical language 
with this old scholastic phrase. 

“ The resources of our noble lan- 
guage in philosophy,” says a welil- 
known American writer, “are sur- 
passed by no ancient or modern 
tongue, unless the Greek be an ex- 
ception. It is capable in philosophy 
of receiving and assimilating all the 
riches of the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and French languages, while it has 
in its Teutonic roots the wealth of 
the German.” * This is a great en- 
couragement to English philosophi- 
cal writers. Indeed, to say that 
among the resources of the English 
language for philosophy we may 
reckon its capability of receiving and 
assimilating all the riches of other 
learned languages, is to tell us that 
our resources are still in a fofential 
state, and therefore that no one can 
reasonably blame us for freely adopt- 
ing from other languages as many 
terms and phrases as we need to ex- 
press our thoughts with philosophi- 
cal rigor. Yet the task, for obvious 
reasons, is extremely difficult, as it 
requires a degree of judgment which 
unfortunately is common only to the 
few. “ The English language,” adds 
the same writer, “ only needs Catho- 


* Brownson's Quarterly Review, July, 1373, 
p. 416. 
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lic restoration and culture to be the 
richest and noblest language ever 
written or spoken. But it deterio- 
rates, as does everything else, in the 
hands of Protestants and unbelieving 
Englishmen and Americans.” At 
least two things are certain; first, 
that if the English language ever be- 
comes a perfect instrument of phi- 
losophical education, it will be due 
to Catholic writers, for they alone 
will be able to utilize for its 
healthy development all the trea- 
sures of the scholastic terminology ; 
second, that only in proportion as 
such a development will be carried 
on, shall we acquire the means of 
training our youthful generation in 
a vernacular course of philosophy. 
This thought should rouse our dor- 
mant energies into action. It was 
with this object that I undertook to 
say a few words on philosophical ter- 
minology. Our language may be 
capable of receiving and assimilating 
all the riches of other languages ; but 
so long as such an assimilation is in 
abeyance, the language remains poor 
and imperfect, nay, it continues to 
“ deteriorate, as does everything else, 
in the hands of Protestants and un- 
believing Englishmen and Ameri- 

We still need many philo- 
sophical words, I have given a few 
examples of such a need in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

That we also need a number of 
new phrases is undeniable ; but I will 
not enter into the discussion of so 
difficult a subject. I prefer simply 
to mention a few Latin phrases, which 
arem uch used by Catholic philoso- 
phers or theologians, and will allow 
the reader himself to attempt their 
translation without altering their phi- 
losophical meaning, and without in- 
fringing upon English usages. Trans- 
late: 

Actus et potentia conspirant in uxi- 
talem essentia, 


? 


cans.’ 
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Actio motiva terminatur materialiter 
ad mobile, et formaliter ad motum. 

Sicut se habet actus substantialis ad 
esse simpliciter, ita se habet actus acci- 
dentalis ad esse secundum quid, 

Facultas ordinatur ad operationem 
ut actus primus ad secundum. 

Quidquid sistit in suis essentialibus, 
nullo superaddito, est unum per se. 

Intellectus attingit objectum sub ra- 
tione veri, voluntas autem sub ratione 
boni. 

Actus et potentia principiant ens 
principiatione metaphysica. 

Relatio est id cuius totum esse est ad 
aliud se habere. 

Motus est actus existentis in potentia 
ul in potentia. 

These and such like phrases will 
afford matter for a great exercise of 
patience to him who will undertake 
to translate them faithfully. Zo con- 
spire into unity, to be terminated toa 
movable object, to be ordered to the ope- 
ration, etc.,are scarcely good English 
expressions: yet it is not easy to see 
what other phrases would be calcu- 
lated to express the same thoughts in 
an unobjectionable manner. 

I will conclude by giving the opin- 
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ion of a competent authority on this 
very point. The Rev. F. Hill, in the 
preface to his substantial work lately 
published under the title of Zvements 
of Philosophy, says: “ The Latin of 
the schools, besides being brief, is 
also peculiarly capable of expressing 
precisely, clearly, and comprehen- 
sively matters which it is difficult to 
utter through the less accurate ver- 
nacular in terms that are neither ob- 
scure nor ambiguous.” And speaking 
of the Latin philosophical axioms 
and sentences, which he inserted in 
his treatise with their English trans- 
lation, he remarks: “It was not, 
however, an easy task, in some in- 
stances, to reproduce them 
fidelity in the English phraseology, 
as the classic scholar will readily see 
from the result.” Certainly, the task 
was not aneasy one. Yet the author 
has most creditably carried out his 
object. May his example encourage 
others to cultivate the field, 
and thus contribute towards develop- 
ing “ the resources of our noble lan- 
guage,” and making it a fit channel 
for sound philosophical education. 

A FRIEND OF PHILOSOPHY. 


with 


same 





SELF-LOVE. 


BY 


AUBREY 


DE VERE. 


LIGHT-WINGED Loves! they come; they flee: 
If we were dead, they’d never miss us : 
Self-Love! with thee is constancy— 
Thine eyes could see but one, Narcissus. 
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MADAME 


AGNES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES DUBOIS. 


CONCLUDED, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


** Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra !”’ 


Louts was thunderstruck at see- 
ing Madeleine. He had not spoken 
a word to her for several days, and 
intended to maintain a reserve full 
of circumspection towards her. His 
connection with the family had twice 
given rise to the most malevolent 
interpretations, and he by no means 
wished a similar vexation to be re- 
peated. He received the young girl 
with a coldness that was almost rude. 

“ What do you wish ?” said he. 

“To speak with you, monsieur. 
But I fear I have come at the wrong 
time. I will return at a later hour.” 

‘* Not later, but elsewhere.” 

“Why?” asked Madeleine, with 
naivelé. 

‘But what have you so urgent to 
tell me? % 

“ Nothing concerning you, mon- 
sieur; it only relates to myself. I 
am so unhappy... . If I ventured 
to come here at this hour, it is be- 
cause I feared being seen talking 
with you. I have a secret to con- 
fide to you which my parents alone 
are aware of. If they knew I told 
you, I do not know what they would 
do to me.” 

“Where are your parents now ?” 

“At my cousin’s, a league off. 
They will not be back for several 
hours.” 

Madeleine was so overwhelmed 
with grief and anxiety that Louis was 
filled with compassion. He motioned 
for her to be seated on a lounge be- 
fore his desk, and then said: 

“ Well, my good Madeleine, what 


has happened? Tell me your trou- 
bles. If in my power to remove 
them, it shall soon be done. What 
can I do for you ?” 

“You know Durand, the over- 
seer ?” 

“Yes, yes! . . .” said Louis, 
frowning with the air of a man who 
knows more than he expresses. 

“ He and my father have become 
intimate, I know not how or why, 
within a few weeks—since you 
stopped coming to our house. He 
often came before the inundation, 
and paid me a thousand absurd com- 
pliments. I made no reply to his 
silly speeches, but they seemed to 
please my parents. The first moment 
I set eyes on that man, he inspired 
me with fear. He looks so bold— 
so false! And besides . . .” 

“ Besides what? Madeleine, I 
insist on your telling me everything.” 

* Well, he tried every way to make 
us believe you are... I dare not 
el VON <0 ia 

“Go on, child. Nothing would 
astonish me from Durand. I know 
he hates me.” 

“He says you are a hypocrite 
a—Jesuit, a dangerous man. He 
told my father you were going to 
leave the mill, and seemed to boast 
of being the cause of it.” 

““T suspected it,” said Louis to 
himself. “Adams was only Du- 
rand’s tool, Oh! what deceit !” 

“Ts it true, then, that you are go- 
ing away ?” asked Madeleine anx- 
iously. 
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“ Quite true, my child.” 

“Oh! what a hateful man! I 
was right in detesting him! Since 
we have been here living in the 
same house with him, he has tor- 
mented me more than ever, He 
says he wishes to marry me. .. .” 

*“ Has he dared go that far ?” 

“Yes; and, what is worse, my pa- 
rents have given their consent. Du- 
rand tells them he has money laid 
up; that he is earning a good deal 
here, and is willing to live with them 
and provide for the support of the 
whole family. 3ut I—I have a 
horror ofthat man! There is nothing 
disagreeable I do not say to him. I 
have told him plainly I would never 
consent to marry him. My parents 
were terribly angry at this; my father 
beat me, and my mother loaded me 
with abuse. They ended by saying, 
if I persisted in refusing Durand, 
they would find a way of making me 
change my mind. This scene took 
place last evening. What shall I 
do? OGod! what shallIdo?.. .” 
So saying, Madeleine burst into 
tears. 

Louis remained silent. He was 
reflecting. Self whispered: “ Leave 
this girl to her unhappy fate. Do not 
embark in another undertaking that 
will get you into fresh trouble and 
may endanger everything—both Eu- 
génie’s love for you, and your repu- 
tation itself. This unfortunate girl 
has already been the cause of more 
than one sad moment; take care she 
does not at last ruin you, and like- 
wise compromise herself. . . .” 

But such selfish promptings had no 
power over a heart so generous and 
upright as that of Louis, Besides, 
he had learned such shocking things 
about Durand that, if he did not re- 
veal them in order to save Madeleine, 
he would regard himself guilty of a 
crime, and not without reason. After 
some moments of silent reflection, all 
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incertitude ceased. He had decided 
on the course to pursue. 

“How old are you, my child?” 
said he. 

“T am in my twenty-first year.” 

“ Well, you have hitherto devoted 
yourself generously to the interests 
of your parents. They have now 
made this impossible. There is no 
choice in the matter. You must leave 
them.” 

“ T have thought of it. But where 
could I go? I have no place of 
refuge, now my aunt is dead.” 

“ T will give you a note to a lady 
who lives in the city. I may as well 
say at once it is my sister. She will 
take care of you, and get you a place 
as a chamber-maid, if she does not 
keep you herself.” 

* Oh! how kind you are! , 
You revive my courage. When can 
I go?” 

** When you please.” 

* To-morrow ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow morning.” 

* And who will inform my pa- 
rents P” 

* You yourself. Write a line, and 
leave it with some one you can trust, 
to be delivered a few hours after you 
are gone. You can tell your parents 
you are going to seek a situation in 
the city in order to escape from 
Durand. Promise to be a credit to 
them, to love them always, and even 
to render them assistance; and I 
will say more to them when the pro- 
per time comes. Above all, I will 
tell them what Durand really is. 
Thank God, my child, that he en- 
ables you to escape that 
snares. . . .” 


man’s 


Everything was done as agreed 


upon by Louis and Madeleine. The 
latter left for town the next morning. 
Her parents were not informed of 
her departure till about noon. They 
immediately notified Durand. 

“ The engineer has had a hand in 
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this,” said he to Vinceneau and his 
wife. ‘ He shall pay for it.” 

‘What makes you think he had 
anything to do with it ?” asked Vin- 
ceneau, 

“ Your daughter went to see him 
last evening. . . . My police told 
me.” 

“ How shall we be revenged ?” 

“ By telling everybody what this 
Tartuffe is. I will see to it. Ah! 
he induces young girls to run away 
without any one’s knowing where 
they are gone! That is rather too 
bold !” 

Durand watched for an opportu- 
nity of speaking to Albert, with 
whom he kept up daily communica- 
tion. He told him what had occur- 
red, adding calumnious suppositions 
that may be imagined. Albert, de- 
lighted at the news, went at once to 
tell his aunt. It was near dinner- 
time. Mme. Smithson said to her 
nephew: “ Wait till we are at table, 
then relate this story without appear- 
ing to attach any importance to it. 
If I am not very much mistaken, this 
will be a death-blow to that trouble- 
some creature. Only be prudent, and 
do not begin till I make a sign. There 
are times when your uncle takes no 
interest in the conversation, no mat- 
ter what is said. Poor Eugénie will 
blush well to hear of such infamous 
conduct, for sheloves him, It is hor- 
rible to say, but so it is, Since I 
caught them talking together the 
other day, I have had no doubt 
about it. Besides, as you have re- 
marked, she grows more and more 
reserved toward us, while, on the 
contrary, she has redoubled her ami- 
ability towards her father. I really 
believe, if the foolish fellow had not 
compromised himself, she would in 
the end have got the better ofus. Her 
father is so indulgent to her! .. . 
But after what has taken place, there 
can be no more illusion! She will 
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perceive the worth of her hero! ... 
It must be acknowledged there is no 
alternative! Her romance has end- 
ed in a way to make her ashamed of 
it forever. . . . You will see, Albert, 
she will end by thinking it too great 
an honor to be your wife.” 

“Too great an honor! Hum! 
hum! It will be well if she consents. 
Eugénie has more pride than any 
girl I ever saw. Humbled, she will 
be unapproachable. Believe me, 
aunt, we must be cautious in availing 
ourselves of this advantage.” 

They took seats at table at six 
o’clock as usual. Mr. Smithson ap- 
peared thoughtful and out of humor, 
but that often happened. 
was no less serious. Very little was 
said till the dessert. Albert evident- 
ly longed to let fly the shaft he held 
in reserve against Louis. Mme. 
Smithson was quite as impatient as 
he, but could not find a propitious 
opportunity. However, her bitter- 
ness against Louis prevailed. To- 
wards the end of dinner, she made 
Albert an imperceptible sign, as much 
as to say: “ Proceed, but be pru- 
dent !” 

Albert assumed as indifferent an 
air as possible, and in an off-hand 
way began his attack after this man- 
ner: 

“There is trouble in the refugees’ 
quarter to-day.” 

Mme. Smithson looked up with an 
air of surprise at the news. Mr. 
Smithson and Eugénie remained im- 
passible. 

“ The Vinceneaus are in great com- 
motion,” continued Albert. “ Their 
daughter has run away.” 

“ A poor set—those Vinceneaus,” 
muttered Mr. Smithson. 

“Yes,” replied Albert, “a poor 
set indeed! But this time I pity 
them. Their daughter has gone off, 
and no one knows where she has 
gone.” 


Eugénie 
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“ Why did she leave them ?” asked 
Eugénie. 

“ She and her parents had a vio- 
lent quarrel day before yesterday, 
but not the first; they say this 
Madeleine is more amiable in ap- 
pearance than in reality. Anyhow, 
there is something inexplicable about 
her. It seems she was to have been 
married; then she refused to be. Re- 
sult: anger of the parents, obstinacy 
of the daughter. All that is known 
besides this is that she went all 
alone to consult the engineer last 
evening. Durand and another work- 
man saw her go to hisroom. ‘This 
morning she disappeared, leaving 
word she intended to get a situation, 
no one knows where; she has not 
thought it proper to leave her ad- 
on a ES 

While listening to this account, 
Eugénie turned pale, then red, and 
finally almost fainted. Mr. Smith- 
son perceived the sad effect of the 
story on her, and was filled with in- 
expressible sorrow. Heretofore he 
had refused to believe in the possi- 
bility of her loving Louis; but now 
he could no longer doubt it. For 
the first time in his life, he acknow- 
ledged his wife had shown more 
penetration than he—more prudence. 
The look that rested on Eugénie 
was not of anger, however, but full 
of affection and anxiety. He loved 
her too much not to pity her, even 
though he blamed her. 

Eugénie, with characteristic en- 
ergy, recovered her self-possession in 
a few moments. Suspicions of a 
stronger and more painful character 
than any she had yet had struggled 
with the love in this proud girl’s 
heart. 

Albert was overjoyed, but con- 
cealed his satisfaction under a hypo- 
critical air of compassion.  Continu- 
ing the subject, he said the workmen 
were all indignant at Madeleine’s 
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flight. 


“The engineer has done 
well not to show himself since the 
girl’s departure was known,” he add- 


ed. ‘“ He would have exposed him- 
self to a public manifestation of rather 
a disagreeable nature. And I donot 
see who could defend him. .. .- . 2 

“ He could defend himself, if he is 
innocent,” thought Eugénie. : 
Then another idea occurred to her: 
But if he has plans he cannot yet ac- 
knowledge, . . . if heloves this Ma- 
deleine, . . . ah! how he will have 
deceived me! . No! it is impos- 


disappeared: I have not seen him 
to-day... .” 

By an unfortunate coincidence, 
Louis had been obliged to come to 
see me that day. I had been taken 
with a terrible pain in all my limbs— 
the first symptoms of my paralytic 
seizure. My mother, frightened be- 
yond all expression, sent a messenger 
to our poor friend, conjuring him to 
come with all possible speed. 

“Enough!” said Mr. Smithson. 
“The subject does not please me. 
I do not like to be deceived, as I 
have so often been before. It seems 
to me there is some mistake here. I 
shall ascertain the truth. But this 
shall be my care. Let it be under- 
stood that no one but myself is to 
make any inquiries about the affair. 
No tittle-tattle !” 

They retired to the salon a few 
moments after. Albert offered Eu- 
génie his arm. She refused it, as if 
to show him, if Louis were driven 
from her heart, he, Albert, should 
never have a place there. She seat- 
ed herself at the piano, and played a 
succession of pieces with great effect. 
Her ardent nature required the relief 
of some outward manifestation. For 
the first time in her life, she blushed 
before her parents—before the cousin 
she despised. But the torture she 
suffered from her wounded pride was 
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not the most painful. She had loved 
Louis—she loved him still, as a wo- 
man of her intelligence and energy 
alone could love—that is to say, to 
excess. And now she is forced to 
ask herself: is an affection so pure met 
only with hypocrisy, or at least an 
indifference but too easy to under- 
stand. Swayed between love and 
contempt; by turns ashamed of her- 
self, then drawing herself up with 
pride, she would have given ten years 
of her life to be able at once to solve 
the doubt that caused her so much 
suffering. 

While the poor girl was thus aban- 
doning herself to the most distress- 
ing anxiety, without any consolation, 
Mme. Smithson and Albert were 
talking in a low tone near the fire- 
place. They appeared dissatisfied. 


CHAPTER 
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“ The affair has begun badly,” said 
Albert. ‘“ One would think my uncle 
resolved to thwart me in everything. 
. . » Why could he not intimate to 
that fellow that there is no necessity of 
his remaining any longer? . . . That 
is what I hoped and what I expect- 
ed! He has certainly done enough 
to deserve being treated in such a 
way. . . . Instead ofthat, my uncleis 
going to undertake an investigation ! 
. . . I wage this arrant piece of craft 
will find some way of making himself 
out innocent.” 

“ That would be rather too much !” 
said Mme. Smithson. “You are 
right: we must despatch business, 
or all is lost. I will talk to your 
uncle this very evening, and make 
every effort to prevent their meet- 
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A VILLAIN’S REVENGE, 


The whole family were still in the 
salon, when, about half-past eight, 
they heard an unusual noise out of 
doors, and people seemed to be 
moving about in the darkness. Ina 
few moments, a servant entered and 
said a few words to Mr. Smithson in 
a low tone. He immediately rose 
and started to go out; but, before 
leaving the room, he said: “I shall 
not be gone long. I wish you all 
to remain here till my reurn.” 

Eugénie continued to drum furi- 
ously on the piano; then, weary of 
this monotonous employment, she 
took a book, and pretended to read. 
Mme, Smithson and Albert were far 
from being at ease. ‘Triumphant as 
they were, they stood in awe of Eu- 
génie. ‘To keep themselves in coun- 
tenance, they began a game of cards. 

What was Mr. Smithson doing 
meanwhile? He forbade his ser- 
vants mentioning a word of what 
had happened, which they were 


aware of as well as he. Sure of 
being obeyed, he went directly to 
Louis’ apartment. Entering the 
room, he found him lying all dressed 
on his bed, groaning and unable to 
utter a word. A bloody handker- 
chief was tied across his forehead, as 
if he had received a severe wound. 
At a sign from Mr. Smithson, the 
servant dismissed all the men—hands 
at the mill—who had brought the 
engineer to his room. When they 
were gone, the servant removed 
the handkerchief that concealed the 
wound. It was a long gash, which 
was still bleeding. Louis opened 
his eyes, and put his hand to his 
neck, as if there was another wound 
there. The servant untied his cra- 
vat. The unfortunate young man’s 
neck, in fact, bore marks of violence. 

The servant seemed greatly af- 
fected at the sight. He placed the 
wounded man in as comfortable a 
position as he could, bandaged his 
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wounds, and tried to revive him with 
eau-de-Cologne. Louis came to him- 
self a little, and, extending his hand, 
pressed that of the good fellow who 
was tending him so kindly. Mr. 
Smithson stood a few steps from the 
bed, looking on as calmly as if gaz- 
ing at some unteal spectacle in a 
theatre. No one would have divined 
his thoughts from the expression of 
his countenance; but at the bottom 
of his heart there was a feeling of ani- 
mosity against Louis, which was 
scarcely lessened by the sight of his 
sufferings. At that moment, he be- 
lieved Louis guilty, and what had 
happened only a chastisement he 
merited. Nevertheless, he sent in 
haste for a physician, who arrived in 
a short time. Louis’ clothes were 
removed, and his wounds dressed 
with the greatest care. The relief he 
experienced, the warmth of the bed, 
and the skill of the attentive physi- 
cian, produced a speedy and favor- 
able reaction. He recovered the 
perfect use of speech, and, address- 
ing those around him with an at- 
tempt at a smile, he said: 

* They have brought me to a sad 
condition.” 

“You will get over it,” replied the 
doctor. 

“ How did it happen ?” asked Mr. 
Smithson coldly. 

“It is a long story to tell,” re- 
plied Louis. “I have not recovered 
from the violent concussion, and am 
still in severe pain; but I will en- 
deavor to tell you how it happened. 
It is time for you to know the truth 
about many things, Mr. Smithson. 
What is your opinion of Durand ?” 

“ He is a capable hand, but some- 
what unaccountable.” 

* Well, I have found him out. 

He isadangerous man. ‘The condi- 
tion you see me in is owing to him.” 

“ What induced him to ill-treat 
you in this way ?” 
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“He has hated me for a long 
time, though secretly. Before I 
came here, he did somewhat as he 
pleased, and was guilty of many 
base acts. He robbed you in many 
ways—saying he had paid the work- 
men money that was never given 
them, and having an understanding 
with one and another, in order to 
cheat you. I found out his dishon- 
est trafficking, and put a stop to it. 
This was the origin of his dislike.” 

“Why did you not notify me at 
once ?” 

* My silence proceeded from mo- 
tives of delicacy. You will recollect 
the man came here with excellent 
recommendations; he was a Pro- 
testant; and you liked him, and 
thought more of him than of many 
others.” 

“That is true. Go on.” 

“T afterwards discovered he lent 
money on security. My reproaches 
offended him still more. Within a 
short time, he has become intimate 
with that drunken Vinceneau and his 
indolent wife, and, since the inunda- 
tion drove them here for shelter, he 
has permanently installed himself in 
their house. He only did this to 
annoy their poor daughter, Made- 
leine, with his audacious attentions. 
The girl was indignant. Young as 
she is, she felt there was something 
vile—I may say criminal—in the 
depths of his deceitful soul. But her 
father and mother countenanced him. 
They hoped a son-in-law so much 
richer than they would enable them 
to give themselves up to their shameful 
inclinations—the husband to drink, 
and the wife to idleness. Madeleine 
was, therefore, ordered—and in such 
a way!—to accept Durand’s offer. 
She came to consult me on the sub- 
ject, and said the man inspired her 
with invincible horror. On the other 
hand, her parents threatened her with 
the worst treatment possible if she 
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resisted their orders—a treatment al- 
ready begun. Now, I had learned 
only a few days previous the follow- 
ing particulars respecting Durand: 
His name is not Durand, but Renaud. 
He is not a Protestant, but a Catho- 
lic, if such a man can be said to have 
any religion. His fine recommenda- 
tions did not come from his employ- 
ers; he wrote them himself. He is 
not a bachelor, but is married, and 
the father of three children. Be good 
enough to open my desk, Mr. Smith- 
son... . You will find a letter from 
Durand’s wife, in which all these 
facts are stated with a minuteness of 
detail, and such an accent of truth, 
that there can be no doubt after 
reading it. It was addressed to the 
curé, begging him to threaten Du- 
rand—or rather, Renaud—with the 
law if he did not send for his wife 
and children. They are dying of 
want at Lille, whence he fled without 
saying anything to them, They lost 


all trace of him for a year, and only 


heard of him again about six montis 
ago.” 

Mr. Smithson opened Louis’ desk, 
and took out the letter. The details 
it contained were, in truth, so nume- 
rous and so precise that there could 
be no doubt they really referred to the 
so-called Durand. 

“What an infamous impostor!” 
exclaimed he, as he finished the let- 
ter. ‘Continue your account, mon- 
sieur. I am eager to know how this 
sad affair terminated.” 

“‘ My friend, Mme. Barnier,” con- 
tinued Louis, “has not been able to 
leave St. Denis, where .she took re- 
fuge at the time of the inundation. 
A violent affection of the muscular 
system obliges her to keep her bed. 
I learned this morning from a letter 
that she was worse, and wished to 
see me immediately. I went to St. 
Denis. On my way back this evening 
on foot, I met Durand not three hun- 
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dred steps from the mill. I cannot 
say he was waiting for me, but am 
inclined to think so. When he per- 
ceived me by the light of the moon, 
a gleam of fury lighted up his fea- 
tures. I had no weapon of defence. 
He, as usual, carried a strong, knotty 
cane in his hand. 

“* Where is Madeleine ?’ said he. 

“* At my sister’s,’ I replied. In 
fact, I had sent her there with a let- 
ter of recommendation. 

“* Why did you send her away ?’ 

** Because I wished to withdraw 
her from your criminal pursuit.’ 

«¢ Criminal ? How was my 
pursuit criminal? I wished to marry 
her.’ 

“*VYou have not the right.’ 

“*What do you say? I haven’ta 
right to marry ?’ 

“*No, you have not. 
married already.’ 

“<¢ Tt is false.’ 

“«T have the proof in my pos- 
session—a letter from your wife.’ 
Then I told him what I knew of his 
history, and ended thus: ‘You have 
hitherto gone from one crime to 
another. It is time for you to reform. 
Promise to begin a new life, and I 
pledge my word to keep what I know 
to myself.’ 

“«T promise—humble myself—and 
to you! ... There is one man too 
many in the world, you or I. By 
heaven! this must be ended.’ 

“T heard no more. Before I 
could ward off the blow, he hit me, 
causing the wound you see on my 
head. Then he continued striking 
me with diabolical fury. I could not 
defend myself, but called for help. 
Two men heard me in the mill, and 
came running with all their might. 
As soon as Durand saw them, he fled 
I know not where. I beg he may 
not be pursued ; the crime is too se- 
rious,” 

Louis had ended his account. 


You are 
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“ Monsieur,” said Mr. Smithson, 
“you have been strangely unfortu- 
nate since you came here. It has all 
arisen from a misunderstanding. I 
distrusted you. I was wrong. You 
have a noble heart. I see it now. 
What you have said explains many 
things I did not understand. You 
have been odiously calumniated, 
monsieur! Now that we have come 
to an understanding, promise not to 
leave me. I will go further: forgive 
me.” 

Louis was affected to tears, and 
could not reply. 

“And now, monsieur,” said Mr. 
Smithson, “can I render you any 
service ?” 

“T wish my father and sister to be 
cautiously informed of what has hap- 
pened to me.” 

“T will go myself,” said Mr. Smith- 
son, “and give them an account 
of your unfortunate adventure. You 
may rely on my making the commu- 
nication with all the discretion you 
could wish. Will to-morrow be soon 
enough ?” 

“Oh! yes. To go this evening 
would made them think me in great 
danger.” 

They continued to converse some 
minutes longer, then Mr. Smithson 
returned to the house. When he en- 
tered the salon, he found the family 
exceedingly anxious. ‘They suspect- 
ed something serious had occurred, 
but the servants had not dared com- 
municate the slightest particular. Mr. 
Smithson had forbidden it, and in his 
house every one obeyed to the letter. 

“M. Louis, ...” began he. At 
this name, Eugénie turned pale. She 
still loved the engineer, and waited 
with dread for her father to allay the 
suspicions so hateful to her, or to 
confirm them. 

“ M. Louis came near being killed. 
He was only wounded, and will soon 
be well again.” 
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“ What happened to him ?” cried 
Eugénie eagerly. 

Mme. Smithson and Albert ex- 
changed a look of intelligence. Mr. 
Smithson related the facts he had 
justlearned from Louis. In propor- 
tion as he unveiled the infamy of 
Durand’s conduct, and revealed the 
nobility of Louis’ nature, an expres- 
sion of joy, mingled with pride, dawn- 
ed on Eugénie’s face. It was easy to 
read the look she gave her mother 
and Albert—a look of mingled hap- 
piness and triumph which seemed to 
say: “He is innocent; it is my turn 
to rejoice!” Mr. Smithson, always 
sincere and ready to acknowledge an 
error, ended his account by express- 
ing his regret at having been hard, 
suspicious, and unjust towards Louis. 
“T shall henceforth regard him with 
the highest respect; and I hope, if any 
of you, like me, have been deceived 
about him, that my words and exam- 
ple will suffice to correct your mis- 
take.” 

Mme. Smithson and Albert pre- 
tended not to hear his last words ; 
but they struck Eugénie particularly. 
Had she dared, she would have 
thrown her arms around her father’s 
neck, and given vent to her joy and 
gratitude. She was obliged to re- 
frain, but her sentiments were so leg- 
ible in her face that no one could 
mistake them. You will not be sur- 
prised to hear that Mme. Smithson 
and her nephew cut a sad figure. 

A few moments after, they all re- 
tired to their rooms. As Eugénie 
embraced her father, she could not 
refrain from timidly asking him one 
question: “Is it really true that M. 
Louis’ life is not in danger, father ? 
It would be very sad for so good a 
man to be killed by a villain on our 
own premises.” 

“There is no danger, my child, 
I assure you,” replied Mr. Smithson 
kindly. He then tenderly kissed his 
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daughter for the second time. This 
mark of affection on the part of so 
cold a man had a special value—I 
might even say, a special significance, 

“ This voluntary expression of love 
from my father,” said Eugénie to 
herself, ‘‘ shows he is aware of all I 
have suffered, and that he sympathiz- 
es with me.” And she went away 
full of joy and hope. Once more in 
her chamber, she reflected on all the 
events of the last few days. Louis 
had been calumniated many times 
before, and she believed him guilty ; 
but he had always come out of these 
attacks justified, so that the very cir- 
cumstances which at first seemed 
against him turned to his benefit. 
What had happened during the 
evening now at an end threw a new 
light on the state of affairs. Louis 
was an upright man. He was sin- 
cere, and the persecution he had un- 
dergone made him so much the wor- 
thier of being loved. For the first 
time, Eugénie ventured to say to 
herself boldly: “ Yes, I love him!” 
Then she prayed for him. At length 
a new doubt—a cruel doubt—rose in 
her heart: “ But he, does he love 
me?” immediately followed by an- 
other question: if Louis loved her, 
would her father consent to receive 
him as a son-in-law ? He had 
won his esteem—that was a good 
deal; but Mr. Smithson was not a 
man to be led away by enthusiasm. 
These questions were very embarrass- 


ing. Nor were they all. Eugénie 
foresaw many other difficulties also: 
Louis was poor; he was a Catholic, 
not only in name, but in heart and 
deed. His poverty and his piety 
were two obstacles to his gaining 
Mr. Smithson’s entire favor, These 
two reasons might prevent him from 
ever consenting to give Louis his 
daughter’s hand. Such were Fugé- 
nie’s thoughts. Reflection, instead 
of allaying her anxiety, only served 
to make it more keen. 

“ One hope remains,” thought she, 
* but that is a powerful one: my fa- 
ther loves me too well to render me 
unhappy. I will acknowledge that 
the happiness of my life depends on 
his decision.” 

At that same hour, Louis, in the 
midst of his sufferings, was a prey to 
similar anxiety. But he had one ad- 
vantage over Eugénie. “It is not 


without some design,” he said, “ that 
Providence has directed everything 


with such wonderful goodness. I trust 
that, after giving me so clear a 
glimpse of happiness, I shall at last 
be permitted to attain the reality.” 

This was by no means certain, for 
the designs of God, though ever 
merciful, are always unfathomable. 
No one can tell beforehand how 
things will end. But we must par- 
don a little temerity in the heart of a 
lover. It is sad to say, but even in 
the most upright souls love over- 
powers reason. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE BETROTHAL. 


The next morning, Eugénie had 
news that surprised her, but seemed 
a happy augury: her cousin had 
suddenly decided to go home! His 
departure was announced by Fanny. 
As long as things remained unde- 
cided, and Albert had some hope, 
Fanny had appeared cross and dis- 


satisfied. But now she made her 
appearance as she used to be—smil- 
ing, chatty, and agreeable, without 
any one’s knowing why. The artful 
soubrette felt it was high time to 
change her tactics. In consequence 
of the blunders Albert had commit- 
ted, and Eugénie’s marked antipa- 
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thy to him, he would henceforth be 
blotted out of the list of mademoi- 
selle’s admirers. If, therefore, Fan- 
ny wished to reinstate herself in her 
mistress’ good graces, if she wished 
to make sure of that cherished asy- 
lum—the object of all her aims for 
the last ten years—she must pave the 
way by her subserviency to her fu- 
ture patrons—Eugénie and the hus- 
band of her choice, whoever he might 
be. With.a keener eye, or at least 
bolder, than Eugénie’s, Fanny had 
no doubt it would be Louis. 

With the assurance of those people 
who make others forget their faults 
by appearing to be ignorant of them 
themselves, Fanny went with a single 
bound over to the side of the man 
she regarded as a personal enemy the 
night before. Eugénie perceived the 
sudden tack. It greatly amused her, 
though she pretended not to see it. 

* Where is my father?” she asked 
Fanny. 

“ Monsieur is going to town with 
M. Albert, and also to notify Mr. 
Louis’ family of the misfortune that 
has happened to him—a painful er- 
rand. M. Louis has a father who is 
greatly attached to him, and a sister 
who is still fonder of him—a very 
amiable woman, with a strong mind.” 

“ Ah! indeed ; where did you learn 
these particulars ?” 

“ Here and there. Mademoiselle 
knows the good God has given me 
ears to hear with.” 

“ And especially a tongue that can 
ask questions, Fanny.” 

Eugénie went down to the break- 
fast-room, where she found the rest 
assembled. Mr. Smithson wore a 
cheerful air. Albert was in an ill- 
humor, which he badly concealed 
under pretended elation. Mme. 
Smithson appeared anxious, but Eu- 
génie saw with delight that she was 
more affectionate towards her than 
she had been of late. 
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A policeman from St. M—— passed 
by the window. 

“ What is that policeman here for ?” 
inquired Eugénie. 

“ We iuad tosearch Durand’s room, 
my child,” replied Mr. Smithson. 
“ The man cheated me in a shame- 
ful manner. I have obtained posi- 
tive proofs of it. We found letters 
from his wife and other people which 
prove him utterly heartless and base 
—in short, one of the most dangerous 
men I ever saw.” 

Mr. Smithson and Albert started a 
short time after. The parting between 
the two cousins was not, as you 
may suppose, very affecting. As Mr. 
Smithson entered the carriage, he 
said to his wife: “ Go and tell M. 
Louis I am on my way to his father’s. 
I intend to bring him back with me, 
and hope the sister will accompany 
him; for no one knows so well how 
to take care of him, or to do it so ac- 
ceptably. Do not delay giving him 
this information ; it will do him more 
good than a visit from the doctor.” 

Mme. Smithson made a brief reply, 
in which a slight confusion and a 
lingering antipathy were perceptible. 
The commission was evidently dis- 
agreeable, but she obeyed her hus- 
band. As soon as he was out of 
sight, she proceeded towards the 
wounded man’s room. Eugénie re- 
turned to the house. She expected 
her mother would be back in a few 
minutes, and was greatly surprised 
when a quarter of an hour—half an 
hour—nearly a whole hour passed 
without her returning. She became 
extremely anxious. She feared her 
mother had found Louis in too dan- 
gerous a state to be left till Mr. 
Smithson returned. “ Perhaps,” she 
also thought--“ perhaps mother and 
M. Louis are having a painful expla- 
nation. Mother is very kind, but at 
times she is dreadful! Exasperated 
by my cousin’s abrupt departure, I 
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fear she may, under the impulse of 
yexation or animosity, say something 
painful to the poor sick fellow. . . .” 
And at this, she gave her imagination 
full course. 

At length Mme. Smithson reap- 
peared. Eugénie refrained from 
questioning her, but she looked as if 
she would read the bottom of her 
mother’s heart. 

«“ We had rather a long talk,” said 
Mme. Smithson, without appearing 
to suspect how anxious her daughter 
had been. “He is a good young 
man, that M. Louis; a little serious, 
a little too gloomy, but that seems 
to please certain people! He is 
delighted because his sister is com- 


” 


“JT am not surprised,” said Eu- 
I t I 1,” said Eu 


génie, 

The conversation was kept up for 
some time in this discreet tone, nei- 
ther of them wishing to let the other 
see what she really thought. It 
seemed to Eugénie, however, that 
her mother, instead of manifesting 
any irritation against Louis, 
making an effort to reconcile herself 
te him. Had she then an idea he 
might become her son-in-law, and 
did she wish to accustom herself to a 
prospect but recently so contrary to 
her views ? : 

The carriage arrived an hour after. 
Eugénie felt somewhat agitated at 
the thought of meeting Louis’ father 
and sister. “Shall llikethem? Will 
they like me ?” she said to herself, as 
she proceeded resolutely to the door 
to receive them. She first shook 
hands with Aline. The poor girl was 
pale with anxiety, but her very anx- 
iety increased her beauty. She made 
a conquest of Eugénie at the first 
glance. Her thoughtful air, the dis- 
tinction of her manners, her intelli- 
gent and animated countenance, were 
all pleasing to her. Eugénie felt, if 
Aline did not become her friend, it 


was 
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would be because she did not wish 
to. Their interview lasted only a few 
minutes; then Aline followed Mr. 
Smithson, who had taken her father’s 
arm, to Louis’ room. Eugénie was 
also pleased with M. Beauvais. He 
had a cold, stern air, but so had Mr. 
Smithson himself. 

Quite a series of incidents of no 
special importance occurred after this, 
which it would take too much time 
to relate. I must hasten to end my 
story, as you wish, I fear. 

A week after, Mr. Smithson’s house 
was en féle to celebrate Louis’ conva- 
lescence. Both families assembled 
on this occasion. Aline, Eugénie, 
and Mme. Smithson, who had again 
become the excellent woman she was 
when we first knew her, formed a 
trio of friends such as is seldom 
found. And one would have taken 
Mr. Smithson and Louis’ father for 
two old friends from boyhood, so 
familiarly did they converse. They 
seemed to understand each other at 
half a word, 

* What a delightful *¢éunion /” said 
Mr. Smithson when they came to the 
dessert. “It is hard to think we 
must all separate to-morrow. But it 
is settled that you, M. Louis, are to 
come back as soon as you are perfect- 
ly well.” 

“T give you my word,” said Louis; 
“and promise also never to leave 
you from the time you see me again.” 

“I hope you will carry out that 
intention. We will never separate 
again. But you are young, and it is 
more difficult for a young man to 
foresee what may occur.” 

“As far as it depends on me, I 
can.” As Louis said these words, he 
glanced at Eugénie, who sat opposite. 
His look seemed to say: “ There is 
the magnet that will keep me here 
forever!” Eugénie blushed. Every 
one noticed it. 

“ Tt is useless for you to say that,” 
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said Mr. Smithson. “I shall always 
be in fear of your escape till you are 
positively bound here. But how 
shall we bind you to St. M——? 
‘There is one way,” and Mr. Smith- 
son smiled as he spoke ; “ which has 
occurred to the parents; will the 
children consent ?” 

Eugénie and Louis looked at each 
other. In the eyes of both beamed 
the same joy. 

“ Thechildren make noreply, . . 
resumed Mr. Smithson. 

* Pardon me,” exclaimed Louis, 
“T dare not be the first to answer.” 

“ Silence implies consent,” replied 
Mr. Smithson. “If Eugénie is not 
of your mind, let her protest against 
it. Otherwise I shall give my own 
interpretation to her silence.” 

“I do not protest,” said Eugénie, 
unusually intimidated. 

“Oh! what strange lovers!” con- 
tinued ‘Mr. Smithson. “I think we 
shall have to tell them they love 
each other.” 

“ Perhaps we are already aware of 
it,” said Louis. “ At least, I have 
been for a long time.” 

“ And have you not confessed it to 
each other ?” 

“ T had forbidden myself to do so.” 

* Louis, you have a noble heart,” 
said Mr. Smithson. “To keep si- 
lence in such a case requires a cour- 
age amounting to heroism. But I 
have remarked that the heroic quali- 
ties you have given so many proofs 
ot since you came here always turn 
to the advantage of those who con- 
tinue under their influence. This 


” 
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proves that God, even in this world, 
rewards the deeds of the upright 
much oftener than is supposed. 
Doubtless they are also recompensed 
in heaven, but they often have on 
earth a foretaste of what awaits them 
hereafter.” 

Such was the betrothal of my two 
friends. The next day, Louis came 
to town, in order to obtain the medi- 
cal aid necessary to complete his 
cure. I had returned myself a few 
days previous. I cannot tell you 
with what pleasure I received him, 
and learned the welcome news from 
the lips of the fancée herself, who 
greatly pleased me at the very first 
interview, and never gave me any 
reason to change my opinion. My 
intercourse with them and Aline— 
three choice spirits—was so delight- 
ful that it sustained me in the midst 
of the terrible trials through which I 
was then passing. My grief for the 
death of my husband had grown 
more calm, but his memory followed 
me constantly and everywhere. 

In addition to my mental troubles, 
I underwent physical sufferings that 
were sometimes excruciating. And 
I was filled with a dread that was 
still worse. I trembled at the thought 
I might always be a burden to my 
poor mother and sister. I had not 
fully learned that, when God sends a 
trial, he likewise gives the strength to 
bear it, and some way of mitigating 
it. How many times I have since 
realized this!) God comes to the aid 
of those whose will is in conformity 
with his. 


CONCLUSION. 


The marriage of Louis and Eu- 
génie took place a month afterwards. 
For them, and I might almost say for 
myself, it was the beginning of a life 
of serene happiness that lasted six 
years. The better these two souls 


became acquainted, the more they 
loved each other. They were always 
of the same mind on all subjects 
whatever, particularly when there was 


a question of doing good. Eugénie, 
under her husband’s influence, be 
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came in a few months a woman of 
angelic piety. The good works 
Louis had previously begun under 
such unfavorable circumstances were 
resumed at once, and carried on with 
a zeal and prudence that had the 
happiest influence on the whole coun- 
try round. St. M was trans- 
formed into a Christian republic. 
The wicked—to be found everywhere 
—were few in number, and, instead 
of ruling over the good, considered 
themselves fortunate in being tole- 
rated. Ah! if it were thus every- 
where ! . Every summer, I went 
to pass three months with my friends. 
I was happier there than I can ex- 
It was delightful to behold a 
family so admirably united, so be- 
loved and respected everywhere 
around! Mr. Smithson himself was 
hardly to be recognized. ‘The sight 
of the wonders effected by his son-in- 
law and daughter destroyed one by 
one all his prejudices against the 
true religion. 

the happiness of this world 
is seldom of long duration. Eugénie 
had been married six years, and was 


press. 
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the mother of two children, when she 
was seized with a severe illness that 
endangered her life. She got over 
it, however, but remained feeble and 
languid. The physicians insisted on 
her residing permanently in the South. 
A large manufactory being for sale 
on the delightful shores of the Medi- 
terranean, a few leagues from Mar- 
seilles, on the picturesque and charm- 
ing road leading from the Phoczean 
City to Toulon, Louis purchased it, 
and they all went away! 

No words could describe the sadness 
they experienced at leaving so dear 
a spot as St. M , where they were 
greatly beloved. They likewise re- 
gretted separating from me. When 
I saw them start, I felt almost as dis- 
tressed as I was at the death of my 
husband ; but I did not tell them so, 


for fear of increasing their regret. 
After they went to Provence, they had 
one more year of happiness ; but the 
amelioration that took place in Eu- 
génie’s health did not last any longer. 
She died three months later. 

Some time after, Louis came to 
seek consolation from his sister and 
me. His very aspect made us heart- 
sick. His grief was beyond the 
reach of any human consolation. It 
would have been wrong had he vol- 
untarily given himself up to it. But, 
no; he struggled against it. It pre- 
vailed, however, in spite of himself, 
as phthisis resists every remedy and 
wears the sufferer to the grave. We 
represented to him the good he 
might still effect, and reminded him 
he had one child left to bring up; 
the other being dead. He listened 
kindly to our representations, and 
said he had had more happiness on 
earth than he merited; that he sub- 
mitted to the divine will, and resign- 
ed himself to live as long as God 
wished. But all this was said with a 
dejection and involuntary weariness 
of everything, that was no good sign. 
Louis was one of those souls, all 
sensibility, who die as soon as their 
hearts receive a deep wound. Had 
he been an unbeliever, he would have 
taken his own life, or died of grief in 
a few months. Religion sustained 
him four years longer. 

During that time, his friends al- 
ways found him resigned. He be- 
came more devout than ever, and 
more zealous in doing good. A 
sudden illness at length carried him 
off. The physicians asserted that 
he might have recovered if grief 
had not undermined his constitution, 
once so robust. When he died, he 
left his son to be brought up by 
his sister. God gave him the hap- 
piness, before his death, of seeing his 
father-in-law enter the bosom of the 
church. 
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Madame Agnes had finished her 
story. 

“Such, my friend, is the history 
of my life,” said she. “It is not 
very entertaining, I confess, but I 
think it instructive. All who had a 
part in it suffered, but they never 
lost courage. Such a misfortune 
could not happen to them, because 
they only expected from life what it 
has to give—many days of trial, min- 
gled with some that are joyful. But 
whether their days were sad or joy- 
jul, my friends were never deprived 
of the light of the divine presence. 
They received from the hand of God 
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happiness and sorrow with equal 
gratitude, aware that he disposes all 
things for the good of those he loves, 
and that in him all they have loved 
on earth will be found again. 

“ My friend, imitate the example 
of these dear ones now gone! Keep 
intact the gift of faith, which was 
their dearest, most precious treasure. 
Let it also be yours! If you rely on 


God, you will never lack resignation 
and hope, even in the midst of the 
most bitter trials. Faith, while waiting 
to open the gates of heaven to you 
—faith, practical and ardent, wonder- 
fully softens every trial here below.” 


DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


Tue good old saying, that it never 
rains but it pours, has received addi- 
tional illustration in the appearance 
within a very short time of two lives 
and one memoir of the great Irish 
agitator, the late Daniel O’Connell. 
The latter, it is true, is a mere sketch, 
intended only as an introduction to 
a collection of ten or twelve of the 
most noteworthy speeches of that 
distinguished man, judiciously select- 
ed from hundreds which, as a lawyer, 
politician, and parliamentary debater, 
he had delivered in the course of a 
remarkably busy life, extending over 
nearly half a century. In this re- 
gard, if in no other, it will be found 
interesting and useful to those who 
have not leisure or inclination to 
study the history of his career in 
detail. 

Of Mr. Luby’s work, published 
originally in parts, many of which 
we have carefully perused, we have 
little to say. It is evidently written 
in haste, loosely, and without due 


regard to the canons which are gen- 
erally supposed to govern composi- 
tion and narration. There are no 
facts or incidents in it bearing on 
the public or private life of O’Con- 
nell that are not already well known 
to every person of ordinary intelli- 
gence, and which have not been 
better and more lucidly presented to 
the public years ago. It has the 
demerit, also, of being altogether too 
discursive, not to say blatant, in 
style, and the author is too constant- 
ly wandering away from his subject 
to matters quite disconnected from 
the actions and peculiarities of his 
hero. Judging from this production, 
Mr. Luby seems to be a very unfit 
person to portray the genius, aims, 
and designs of the great Irish popu- 
lar leader, lacking as he does that 
earnest sympathy which should exist 
between the biographer and _ his 
subject, as well as that judicial and 
philosophical insight into the secret 
springs of human action which, 
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while recording patent facts, can 
comprehend and elucidate the true 
motives, designs, and probable results 
of the deeds related. Such has ever 
been considered the real end of bio- 
graphical literature. 

In this respect, the Life of O’Con- 
nell, by Sister Mary Francis Clare, 
is much superior to Mr. Luby’s, as it 
is in every other essential quality, 
though in itself far inferior to what 
might have been expected from so 
popular a writer, particularly when 
dealing with so great and conge- 
nial a theme. In her book of 
eight hundred pages, the good reli- 
gious has shown a vast amount of 
industry, a genuine appreciation of 
the character, labors, and conduct of 
the Liberator, and considerable lite- 
rary skill in presenting them to the 
public in the most attractive and 
readable form. The correspondence 
between O’Connell and the vene- 
rable Archbishop of Tuam, now for 
the first time published, constitutes a 


most valuable, perhaps the most val- 
uable, feature in the work, and, as a 
glimpse at the inner life of the busy 
lawyer and untiring agitator, will be 
read with particular gratification by 
the admirers of his ‘extraordinary 


abilities in this country. Here, we 
regret to say, our praise of Miss Cu- 
sack’s book must end. As a bio- 
graphy of one of the most remark- 
able public men of this century or of 
any country, it is not a decided suc- 
cess, and, as coming from the pen of 
an experienced, facile, and patriotic 
writer, it will, we do not doubt, dis- 
appoint the majority of her admirers 
at home and abroad. With the ex- 
ception of the letters to Abp. McHale, 
alluded to above, and some original 
notes and appendices supplied by 
friends, the facts, incidents, and anec- 
dotes recounted of the Irish lead- 
er are mainly taken from such books 
as those of O’Neill Daunt, Fegan, 
VOL. XVIII.—14 
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Sheil, and his own son, John O’Con- 
nell, all of which may be found in 
an anonymous compilation published 
five or six years ago.* 

We do not find fault so much with 
the fact that it is so largely a com- 
pilation, as with the crude manner in 
which the extracts from those works 
are collated and presented to the 
public. Wecan even point to sever- 
al instances where they are inserted 
bodily in the text, as original, with- 
out quotation-marks, foot-notes, or 
any other sign of reference. This 
may or may not be the fault of the 
printer, but the examples are so nu- 
merous as to incline us to the latter 
opinion. We have often admired the 
industry of Miss Cusack in bringing 
out so many good books in such 
rapid succession ; as well as her zeai 
in endeavoring to aid, by the pro- 
ducts of her genius, a most meritori- 
ous charity; but we hold it to be 
against the laws both of fair play 
and literary courtesy to neglect to 
accord to the labors of others a 
proper share of acknowledgment. 

We do not want to be unreason- 
able. Had the gifted authoress al- 
lowed herself more time, and related 
the dramatic story of O’Connell’s 
life entirely in her own words, we 
would have been satisfied. We do 
not expect that a lady secluded from 
the world, necessarily devoting the 
greater part of her time to the duties 
of her calling, and consequently 
practically unacquainted with the 
outside political world, its storms, 
passions, and intrigues, can treat us 
to anything like a full or elaborate 
disquisition on the circumstances, 
dangers, and difficulties which sur- 
rounded and impeded the career of 
such a man as the emancipator of 
the Catholics of Great Britain and 


* Life and Times of Daniel O'Connell, with 
Sketches of his Contemporaries, etc. a vols. 
Dublin: John Mullany. 1867. 
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Ireland. Only a person who has 
devoted much time to the examina- 
tion of the history of Ireland and 
England, for the past hundred years, 
at least; who himself has been a 
participant in, or an interested spec- 
tator of, the unceasing conflict which 
during that period was naturally 
waged between the Irish nationalists 
and their opponents, can attempt 
to do so. This war was carried on 
in every relation of life; at the bar, 
on the bench; in the pulpit, press, 
and forum; in the workshop, the 
club, and the halls of St. Stephen; 
and the central figure, the invinci- 
ble leader of the aggressive and at 
length victorious national party, was 
©’Connell—the man who for near 
half a century dared all opposition 
and defied all hostile power in the 
championship of the cause of his 
persecuted countrymen and co-reli- 
gionists. 

However men may differ as to the 
wisdom, policy, or honesty of O’Con- 
nell, none will deny that he was a 
man of stupendous intellect and in- 
domitable perseverance. In every- 
thing he was gigantic. In physique, 
mental attainments, courage, virtues, 
and even in his errors, he was decid- 
edly great. ‘There was nothing small 
or dwarfed about him ; and as, a pop- 
ular leader while living, he seemed to 
hold in his hand the control of the 
masses of his countrymen; so, when 
dead, the very mention of his name 
is enough to awaken the gratitude 
and evoke the admiration of millions 
of the present generation, whose ad- 
vent into the world succeeded his de- 
mise. Nect only in Ireland was he 
trusted, beloved, and revered, but on 
the continent of Europe and in this 
country his name was associated with 
the cause of civil and religious liber- 
ty, and his every movement watch- 
ed with interest by all classes. And 
when at length, worn down by his 


excessive labors in behalf of faith and 
liberty, he yielded up his soul to his 
Creator, his piety and patriotism be 
came the subjects of unqualified en- 
comiums from the noblest and most 
distinguished orators in both hemi- 
spheres. Surely so great an em- 
bodiment of zeal and genius, well 
directed, deserves a fitting chroni- 
cler. 

Born of a house never remarkable 
before nor since his time for attach- 
ment to creed or country ; educated 
far from the influences of his native 
land, we find him returning to it just 
as he had completed his majority, an 
accomplished scholar and a barrister, 
with nothing to depend upon but his 
own labors for support, yet full of 
ambition and eager for distinction. 
Had he followed the traditions of his 
family, he would have settled down 
quietly to the practice of his profes- 
sion, and in course of time, doubtless, 
would have become wealthy and a 
useful assistant to the hostile power 
that controlled the destinies of his 
nation, as too many of his profession- 
al brothers had already done. But 
the young lawyer, to the dismay of 
many of his relations, soon showed 
that he was made of sterner stuff. 
He could not “bend the pregnant 
hinges of the knee, that thrift might 
follow fawning.” He had arrived 
home in time to witness the horrors 
of ’98 ; he had seen his fellow-Catho- 
lics, even then four-fifths of the popu- 
lation of Ireland, bowed down to the 
very dust, sneered at, reprobated, 
and, on their own soil, denied every 
social, commercial, and political right 
to which as freemen they were enti- 
tled; and, with a courage that never 
deserted him, and a capacity for labor 
that was truly remarkable, he ranged 
himself on the side of the proscribed, 
and took up the gauntlet cast down 
to the oppressed by the powerful and 
unscrupulous faction which then, as 
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now, represented British supremacy 
in Ireland. 

His first appearance in public, be- 
ing then but twenty-three years old, 
was in 1799, when the question of a 
legislative union between Ireland 
and England convulsed the former 
and deeply moved the public mind 
of the latter country. At a meeting 
in Dublin, he denounced the measure 
in terms so bold, clear, and forcible 
that those who listened to him had 
little difficulty in foreseeing his fu- 
ture eminence and usefulness to the 
national cause. The scheme of Pitt 
and Castlereagh was, however, carried 
out, the Irish parliament was destroy- 
ed, and the Catholics saw themselves 
at the beginning of the century not 
only without a domestic legislature, 
but shut out from all representation, 
not only in the united Lords and 
Commons, but even in the most insig- 
nificant corporation and local boards. 

Where, then, could the ardent 


young patriot, gifted, enthusiastic, 


and impatient of the restrictions 
placed upon himself and his fellow- 
countrymen, find an audience and 
an outlet for the fiery eloquence 
that heaved and burned in his soul ? 
Clearly in popular gatherings and 
in the courts of law. But the peo- 
ple at that time were so timid, 
nay, so degraded, that they dared 
not assemble in any force to protest 
against the tyranny that had for 
so many generations enslaved them ; 
or, if a few hundreds did assemble 
together, the sight of a magistrate, 
or the presence of some truculent 
follower of the castle, like the infa- 
mous Maj. Sirr, was sufficient to dis- 
perse them, while the few Catholic 
noblemen and gentry yet left were 
as timid as so many hares. The 
Irish Catholics of that epoch, so 
long trodden under foot, and de- 
prived absolutely of’ political power 
and landed interests, were not like 
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the Catholics of to-day, who, in all 
thankfulness be it said, are triumph- 
antly bearing aloft the banner of 
the church when so much of Europe 
is trailing it in the mire of infidelity 
and communism. Then Wolfe Tone, 
once their secretary, in his Memoirs, 
and Wyse, in his History of the Catho- 
lic Association, \ikened them to the 
servile Jews, and described them as 
deficient in manliness and self-re- 
spect. They crawled at the feet of 
a hostile government, says the latter, 
fawned on their Protestant neighbors, 
and felt honored by being even no- 
ticed by persons of that creed, even 
though in every respect their infe- 
riors. Such people had very little 
business in the civil courts to give, 
and what little they had they gave 
to those who loathed their creed and 
despised themselves. 

O’Connell soon saw that nothing 
could be effected in the way of popu- 
lar demonstrations with such unprom- 
ising materials. He therefore adopt- 
ed another and a wiser course. The 
courts became his fulcrum, and his 
eloquence the lever, by which he 
sought to raise the spirit of the na- 
tion. Term after term, year after 
year, his potent voice was heard 
ringing through the halls of justice 
by an astonished bar and delighted 
and electrified audiences, in the de- 
fence of the victims of landlord 
tyranny or official persecution. His 
arguments to the bench, and his ha- 
rangues to the jury, were always full 
of fire, audacity, and logic, and 
were seldom, even -in the face of 
unmitigated prejudice, unsuccessful. 
Pathos and humor, wit and vitupera- 
tion, strong appeals to the patriot- 
ism of his hearers, and stern denun- 
ciations of the rashness and folly of 
some of his compatriots, were with 
him invariably mingled with sound 
common sense and unerring legal 
acumen. So great, indeed, was his 
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success as a pleader in criminal cases, 
so unlimited his resources in difficult 
motions, and so general his triumphs 
over ignorance and bigotry, that, 
before most of his fellow-practition- 
ers had earned their first fees, he 
found himself in the enjoyment of 
a lucrative practice, and, what to 
him was an object of much greater 
importance, the spokesman of the 
degraded majority, and the oracle 
of his people. His forensic efforts 
were not confined to judges and 
juries exclusively. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of throwing into his legal 
arguments and speeches some re- 
marks for the benefit of the masses 
who always throng Irish courts— 
remarks which never failed to elicit 
the wildest delight and the most 
hearty applause. 

In this indirect way he was gradual- 
ly infusing into his countrymen that 
spirit of manhood which so power- 
fully moved himself. As an evidence 
of this, we may quote an extract, 


though a long one, from his speech 
in defence of Magee, editor of the 
Evening Fost, then the most influ- 
ential advocate of Catholic rights 


in Ireland. In 1813, Magee was 
prosecuted for a libel on the Duke 
of Richmond, the retiring lord- 
lieutenant ; and as the crown officers 
in their speeches, and, as it appeared, 
by previous arrangement, endeavor- 
ed to give to the trial—having first 
selected a jury to suit themselves—a 
political significance, Magee’s counsel 
willingly joined issue with them on 
their own terms. ‘The array of legal 
ability on both sides was propor- 
tionate to the gravity of the ques- 
tion involved. For the government 
appeared the Attorney-General, Sau- 
rin, the Solicitor-General, Bushe, 
and Sergeants Moore, Ball, and Mc- 
Mahon ; for the defence, O’Connell, 
assisted by Messrs. Wallace, Hamil- 
ton, Findley, and Philips. Saurin, in 
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his opening, alluding to the Catholic 
Board, of which the defendant’s news- 
paper was the organ, made use of 
these words: “If the libel only 
related to him [Richmond], it would 
have gone by unprosecuted by me. 
But the imputation is made against 
the administration of justice by the 
government of Ireland, and it forms 
only a part of a system of calumny 
with which an association of factious 
and revolutionary men are in the 
habit of vilifying every constitutional 
authority in the land.” The oppor- 
tunity thus afforded O’Connell was 
instantly and dexterously seized by 
him to reply with more than his 
usual boldness and wealth of invec- 
tive. In the course of his long ad- 
dress to the jury, he said: 


“ My lord, upon the Catholic subject I 
commence with one assertion of the 
Attorney-General, which I trust I mis- 
understood. He talked, as I collected 
him, of the Catholics having imbibed 
principles of a seditious, treasonable, 
and revolutionary nature! He seemed 
to me most distinctly to charge us with 
treason! There is no relying on his 
words for his meaning—I know there is 
not. Ona former occasion, I took down 
a repetition of this charge full seventeen 
times on my brief; and yet afterwards it 
turned out that he never intended to 
make any such charge; that he forgot he 
had ever used those words, and he dis- 
claimed the idea they naturally convey. 
It is clear, therefore, that upon this sub- 
ject he knows not what he says; and 
that these phrases are the mere flowers 
of his rhetoric, but quite innocent of any 
meaning ! 

“Upon this account I pass him by, I 
go beyond him, and I content myself 
with proclaiming those charges, whoso- 
ever may make them, to be false and 
base calumnies! It is impossible to 
refute such charges in the language of 
dignity or temper. But if any man dares 
to charge the Catholic body, or the 
Catholic Board, or any individuals of 
that Board, with sedition or treason, I do 
here, I shall always in this court, in the 
city, in the field, brand him as an infam- 
ous and profligate liar! 
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“ Pardon the phrase, but there is no 
other suitable to the occasion. But he 
is a profligate liar who so asserts, be- 

- cause he must know that the whole tenor 
of our conduct confutes the assertion. 
What is it we seek ?” 

“ Chief-Fustice —What, Mr. O’Connell, 
can this have to do with the question 
which the jury are to try?” 

“ Mr. O’ Conneil.—You heard the Attor- 
ney-General traduce and calumniate us ; 
you heard him with patience and with 
temper—listen now to our vindication ! 

“Task, What is it we seek? What is 
it we incessantly, and, if you please, 
clamorously, petition for? Why, to be 
allowed to partake of the advantages of 
the constitution. We are earnestly anx- 
ious to share the benefits of the constitu- 
tion. We look to the participation in 
the constitution as our greatest political 
blessing. If we desired to destroy it, 
would we seek to share it? If we wish- 
ed to overturn it, would we exert our- 
selves through calumny, and in peril, to 
obtain a portion of its blessings? Strange, 
inconsistent voice of calumny! You 
charge us with intemperance in our 
exertions for a participation in the 
constitution, and you charge us at the 
same time, almost in the same sentence, 
with a design to overturn the constitu- 
tion. The dupes of your hypocrisy may 
believe you ; but, base calumniators, you 
do not, you cannot believe yourselves ! 

“The Attorney-General— this wisest 
and best of men,’ as his colleague, the 
Solicitor-General, called him in his pre- 
sence,—the Attorney-General next boast- 
ed of his triumph over Pope and Popery ; 
‘I put down the Catholic Committee ; I 
will put down, at my good time, the 
Catholic Board.’ This boast is partly 
historical, partly prophecy. He was 
wrong in his history—he is quite mis- 
taken in his prophecy. He did not put 
down the Catholic Committee ; we gave 
up that name the moment that this sa- 
pient Attorney-General’s polemico-legal 
controversy dwindled into a mere dispute 
about words. He told us that, in the 
English language, ‘ pretence ’ means‘ pur- 
pose.’ Had it been French and not Eng- 
lish, we might have been inclined to re- 
spect his judgment; but in point of Eng- 
lish, we venture to differ with him. We 
told him, ‘ Purpose,’ good Mr. Attorney- 
General, is just the reverse of ‘ pretence.’ 
The quarrel grew warm and animated. 
We appealed to common sense, to the 
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grammar, and to the dictionary ; common 
sense, grammar, and the dictionary de- 
cided in our favor. He brought his ap- 
peal to this court, your lordship, and 
your brethren unanimously decided that 
in point of law—mark, mark, gentlemen 
of the jury, the sublime wisdom_of the 
law—the court decided that, in point of 
law, ‘ pretence’ does mean ‘ purpose’ ! 

“Fully contented with this very rea- 
sonable and most satisfactory decision, 
there still remained a matter of fact be- 
tweenus. The Attorney-General charged 
us with being representatives ; we denied 
all representation. He had two wit- 
nesses to prove the fact for him; they 
swore to it one way at one trial, and di- 
rectly the other way at the next. An hon- 
orable, intelligent, and enlightened jury 
disbelieved those witnesses at the first 
trial ; matters were better managed at the 
second trial—the jury were better ar- 
ranged. I speak delicately, gentlemen: 
the jury were better arranged, as the wit- 
nesses were better informed; and, ac- 
cordingly, there was one verdict for us 
on the representative question, and one 
verdict against us.... 

“Let me pledge myself to you that he 
imposes on you when he threatens to 
crush the Catholic Board. Illegal vio- 
lence may do it, force may effectuate it; 
but your hopes and his will be defeated 
if he attempts it by any course of law. I 
am, if not a lawyer, at least a barrister. 
On this subject I ought to know some- 
thing, and I do not hesitate to contradict 
the Attorney-General on this point, and 
to proclaim to you and to the country 
that the Catholic Board is a perfectly 
legal assembly ; that it not only does not 
violate the law, but that it is entitled to 
the protection of the law; and in the very 
proudest tone of firmness, I hurl defi- 
ance at the Attorney-General ! 

“I defy him to allege a law or a statute, 
or even a proclamation, that is violated 
by the Catholic Board. No, gentlemen, no; 
his religious prejudices—if the absence 
of every charity can be called anything 
religious,—his religious prejudices really 
obscure his reason, his bigoted intoler- 
ance has totally darkened his under- 
standing, and he mistakes the plainest 
facts, and misquotes the clearest law, in 
the ardor and vehemence of his rancor. 
I disclaim his moderation, I scorn his 
forbearance. I tell him he knows not 
the law, if he thinks as he says; and 
if he thinks so, I tell him to his beard 
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that he is not honest in not having sooner 
prosecuted us, and I challenge him to 
that prosecution.” * 


Those were brave words, such as 
the ears of the English officials were 
unused to hear, but which found a 
responsive echo in the hearts of mil- 
lions of the oppressed Catholics, de- 
graded and enthralled as they were 
at that time. On the first day of its 
publication, ten thousand copies of 
the entire address were sold, and in a 
short time it was to be found in near- 
ly every house and place of public 
resort in the country. It was also 
translated into French and Spanish, 
and eagerly read and commented 
upon onthe continent. In fact, this 
trial may be considered the true ini- 
tial point of the great Catholic move- 
ment which culminated in emancipa- 
tion sixteen years afterwards. 

To a man of less indomitable will 
and less transcendent legal abilities, 
a course such as O’Connell had 
adopted would have been utterly 
ruinous, Then, as now, but to a 
far greater extent, the Irish judges 
were the mere creatures of the castle, 
and their least frown or sneer was 
considered sufficient to blast the pros- 
pects of any young aspirant for pro- 
fessional honors, even if he were only 
suspected of patriotic leanings. But 
in the future Emancipator they met 
their equal, not only in point of le- 
gal knowledge, but their superior in 
moral courage and in that mental 
force which, like a torrent, swept 
everything before it. The following 
anecdotes, told of O’Connell while in 
active practice, illustrate his method 
of dealing with the government ju- 
rists : 

“ Happening to be one day present in 
the courts in Dublin, where a discussion 


arose on a motion fora new trial,a young 
attorney was called upon by the opposing 


* Life and Speeches of Daniel O' Connell, M.P. 
New York: J. A. McGee. 1872. 
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counsel either to admit a statemert as 
evidence, or hand in some document he 
could legally detain. O'Connell stood 
up, and told the attorney to make no ad- 
mission. 

““* Have you a brief in this case, Mr. 
O'Connell?’ asked Baron McCleland, 
with very peculiar emphasis. 

“*T have not, my lord ; but I shall have 
one when the case goes down to the 
assizes.’ 

“** When JZ was at the bar, it was not my 
habit to anticipate briefs.’ 

“*When you were at the bar, I never 
chose you for a model ; and now that you 
are on the bench, I shall not submit to 
your dictation.’ 

“ Leaving the judge to digest this re- 
tort, he walked out of the court, accom- 
panied by the young attorney. 

“Ata case tried at the Cork assizes, a 
point arose touching the legality of cer- 
tain evidence, which O’Connell argued 
was clearly admissible. He sustained 
his own view very fully, reasoning with 
that force and clearness, and quoting pre- 
cedent with that facility, for which he was 
distinguished. But it was to no purpose. 
The court ruled against him, and the 
witnesses were shut out. The trial was 
cf extraordinary length, and at the close 
of the day the proceedings were not 
ended. On the following morning, when 
the case was about to be resumed, the 
judge addressed O’Connell : 

“*T have reconsidered my decision of 
yesterday,’ said his lordship, ‘and my 
present opinion is that the evidence 
tendered by you should not have been 
rejected. You can, therefore, reproduce 
the evidence now.’ 

“ Instead of obsequiously thanking him 
for his condescension, as another would 
have done, O’Connell’s impatience broke 
out: 

“* Had your lordship known as much 
law yesterday as you do to-day,’ said he 
bitterly, ‘you would have spared me a 
vast amount of time and trouble, and my 
client a considerable amount of injury. 
Crier, call up the witnesses.’ ” * 


The career of the great criminal 
lawyer—for his civil business was 
comparatively small—lasted for more 
than a generation, and his success 
was uniform and uninterrupted, while 


* Life and Times of Daniel O'Connell. 
(Anonymous.) Dublin. 1867. 
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his fees in the aggregate, for that 
time, were enormous. “A single 
fact,” says the author just quoted, 
“ will demonstrate the confidence 
which the Irish public placed at this 
period in the professional abilities of 
O'Connell. In the autumnal assizes 
of 1813, twenty-six cases were tried 
in the Limerick Record Court. In 
every one of these O’Connell held a 
brief. He was likewise retained in 
every criminal case tried in the same 
city. His professional career was 
equally triumphant and extraordinary 
in the autumn assizes of Ennis; 
while in Cork and his native pro- 
vince, Kerry, it was that year, if 
possible, exceeded. At this golden 
period of his life, his prosperity, flow- 
ing from his brilliant abilities, and his 
popularity, springing from his coun- 
try’s gratitude, rendered his position 
at the bar in the highest degree envi- 
able.” 

3ut it was not as a jurist or an 
advocate that O’Connell was destined 


to hand down his name to posterity 
covered with imperishable glory. He 


only used his great professional suc- 
cess to further two ends, Like a 
true patriot, and, @ fortiori, unlike the 
politicians of to-day, he desired first 
to establish his own independence be- 
fore attempting to obtain that of his 
countrymen, knowing well that po- 
verty, associated with ambition, is 
too often the means of leading men, 
otherwise honest, into the commission 
of acts not always honorable or meri- 
torious. Then, also, as we have before 
intimated, he desired, under the pro- 
tection of the court, to instil into the 
hearts and souls of the dejected 
Catholics a spirit of manliness and 
courage by his burning appeals to 
courts and juries—words which, if 
uttered out of court, would have en- 
tailed on him endless prosecutions 
and proscription. 

Strictly speaking, O’Conneli cannot 
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be considered as the leader of the 
Irish Catholics till 1820, when Hen- 
ry Grattan died. That brilliant ora- 
tor and inflexible patriot, though a 
Protestant, always enjoyed the confi- 
dence and esteem of the persecuted 
masses ; and whether in or out of Par- 
liament, in College Green or St. Ste- 
phen’s, his conduct was ever such as 
to command their respect and affec- 
tion, O’Connell, on the contrary, up 
to that date, was unable to control 
for any length of time the feeble 
movements which, during the previ- 
ous decade, had been made by the 
Catholic body to obtain some redress 
of their grievances. His audacious 
denunciation of the government, and 
his contempt for the advocates of 
half measures, frightened away such 
lukewarm Catholics as Lords Fingal, 
Trimleston, and French; while his 
superior foresight, skill, and perhaps 
arrogance, frequently led him into 
disputes with the less clear-headed 
and more violent of his other asso- 
ciates. A portion of the national 
press, also, looked coldly upon the 
burly lawyer, fearing his ambition ; 
while many of the clergy and bishops 
hesitated to yield implicit confidence 
to a man who was once a freemason, 
and a good deal of whose leisure 
time, it was said, was spent amid the 
convives of the capital. The “ Catho- 
lic Committee,” which was mainly his 
creation, was established in 1808, and 
easily suppressed by the government, 
after a useless existence of less than 
three years. Its successor, the “ Cath- 
olic Board,” was equally powerless, 
and even more given to internal dis- 
sensions ; and after its demise, in 1814, 
nine years elapsed, during which the 
Catholics, divided, dispirited, and 
despairing, made no effort whatever 
for their rights, unless the forwarding 
of an odd petition to the English 
Parliament might be called so. 

In fact, the generation that had 
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witnessed the horrors of ’98 and the 
wholesale perfidy of the men who 
planned and passed the act of union, 
were not fit to carry on a manly, de- 
termined agitation: fear had been 
driven into their very marrow, and 
the badge of slavery was worn with a 
calmness that closely resembled con- 
tentment. It required a new gener- 
ation to conduct such a movement 
with success, and a leader to point 
the way to victory. 

Time at last brought both. The 
first sign of returning life in the peo- 
ple was evinced upon the occasion 
of a relief bill having been intro- 
duced into the House of Commons 
in 1821, and passed by that body 
by nineteen majority. Though of 
course defeated by the Lords, its par- 
tial success, and the unexpected sup- 
port it received from some of the 
more distinguished members, had a 
salutary effect on the public mind in 
Ireland, and aroused hopes that had 
long lain dormant in the bosom of 
the Catholic party. 


Meetings began 
to be held in different parts of the 
provinces, and at length a Catholic 


Association was formed in Dublin, 
April 28, 1823. Its founder was 
O’Connell, then in his prime, phy- 
sically and mentally; his reputation 
as an orator and a statesman be- 
yond question ; his impetuosity mol- 
lified, if not subdued; and his judg- 
ment matured by long experience 
of actual life. At first the asso- 
ciation numbered but a few indivi- 
duals; so few, indeed, that after it had 
been a year in existence, it was diffi- 
cult to get the necessary quorum of 
members to attend its stated meet- 
ings; but a combination of circum- 
stances almost providential, and cer- 
tainly unexpected, occurred, which 
gave the movement an irresistible 
impulse. The hierarchy of Ireland 
unanimously endorsed the move- 
ment; the clergy not only approved 
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of it, but were active in extending the 
organization ; the poet Moore drop- 
ped the lyre, and took up the pen 
controversial ; the illustrious “ J. K. 
L.” thundered through the press; 
while the halls of Parliament rang 
with the eloquence of Brougham, 
Mackintosh, and Sir F. Burdett. 
The rent or revenue to conduct and 
disseminate a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the association flowed in with 
-unparalleled generosity, sometimes 
as much as ten thousand dollars 
being received weekly by the trea- 
surer. O’Connell was the head and 
front, the vivifying principle, organ- 
izer, and counsellor of this grand 
uprising of an enslaved people; and 
his efforts were as untiring as his 
advice was judicious and well timed. 

At length the government, the 
supporters of Protestant ascendency, 
became alarmed, and at the session 
of 1825 of the British Parliament a 
bill was introduced to suppress the 
association. That body immedi- 
ately delegated O’Connell and R. L. 
Sheil to attend the bar of the House, 
and offer their testimony as to the 
perfect legality of the organization. 
They attended, but were not heard, 
though admitted to seats in the body 
of the chamber. Still, they were ably 
represented by Brougham and other 
influential members. Speaking of 
the two delegates, the Edinburgh Re- 
view of that day well said: “* No men 
in circumstances so difficult and 
delicate ever behaved with greater 
temper and moderation, or more 
recommended themselves to all par- 
ties by their fairness and the concilia- 
tory manner of their proceedings. 
Of necessity ignorant of the men 
with whom they were called upon to 
act, they could not avoid falling into 
some errors. . . . The sanguine 
temper which made them give ear 
to the hope [of emancipation] so un- 
accountably held out by some per- 
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sons, is to be reckoned the chief of 
these mistakes ; for it led to far too 
much carelessness about the blow to 
be levelled at the association. . . . 
When the ‘dill was prepared for 
putting down the association, a de- 
bate ensued, not, perhaps, paralleled 
in parliamentary history for its im- 
portance and the sustained excellence 
which marked the whole compass of 
its duration. Four whole nights did 
this memorable contest last, if con- 
test it might be called, where all the 
strength lay, except that of numbers, 
on one side, The effect produced 
by this debate out of doors and with- 
in the Parliament itself was truly im- 
portant. The whole range of Irish 
policy was discussed, all the gr.ev- 
ances of Ireland were openly can- 
vassed, the conduct of the govern- 
ment freely arraigned, and such a 
death-blow given to the cry of ‘ No 
Popery !’ and the other delusions of 
the High-Church party that intole- 
rance lost more ground that night 
than it had ever hoped to regain by 
the alarm which the association en- 
abled it to excite. The conduct of 
that body was most triumphantly 
defended, and it appeared plainly 
that the peace of Ireland had been 
restored by its exertions and main- 
tained by its influence.” 
Nevertheless, the act passed and 
the association was dissolved, but 
only to reappear in another form. 
The cause of emancipation had 
gained many and powerful friends, 
not the least of whom was the edi- 
tor of the quarterly just quoted. A 
new Catholic Association was formed 
the same year, and the work of 
arousing the supine masses went 
bravely on. Meetings were held si- 
multaneously in the various centres of 
population, at one or more of which 
O’Connell was generally present; for 
he seemed ubiquitous. The patriotic 
newspapers teemed with speeches, 


communications, and extracts, all 
directed to the same purpose. The 
country was in a state of tremen- 
dous fermentation, to a degree that it 
was thought impossible it could go 
further, till the Emancipator. himself, 
by a masterly stroke of policy, which 
could only have been the inspiration 
of genius, resolved to get himself 
elected to Parliament, and “ carry the 
war into Africa.” Ireland was now 
thoroughly aroused and organized ; 
so he resolved, if he could not con- 
vince or persuade England to do her 
justice, at least to shock the latter 
into something like equity, or ex- 
pose her to the world as an oppressor 
and a hypocrite. He had seen what 
beneficial effects had followed the 
debate on the “ Algerine Bill,” and 
he was determined not to rest till all 
Europe, all Christendom, should be- 
come familiar with the wrongs of the 
Catholics. In 1828, a vacancy oc- 
curred in the representation of Clare. 
O’Connell presented himself as a can- 
didate, was against all odds elected, 
and immediately proceeded to Lon- 
don. 

Events, however, hurried on so fast 
that he had not time to present him- 
self to the Commons before the great 
measure for which he had so long 
struggled, and for which millions had 
prayed for years, had passed. On 
the 22d of January, 1828, the Duke 
of Wellington was appointed First 
Lord of the Treasury. Towards the 
end of that year, the Catholic Asso- 
ciation was voluntarily dissolved, in 
conformity to a preconcerted plan 
between the Irish Catholics and the 
British Ministry, having first passed 
unanimously the following resolution : 

“ That, as the last act of this body, we 
do declare that we are indebted to Daniel 
O’Connell, beyond all other men, for its 
original creation and sustainment, and 
that he is entitled, for the achievement 


of its freedom, to the everlasting gratitude 
of Ireland.” 
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On the 13th of April, 1829, the 
Emancipation Act received the royal 
signature, the bill having passed the 
House by an overwhelming vote, and 
the Lords by one hundred and four 
majority. 

Many persons fondly thought that 
this law had laid the fell spirit of 
Protestant bigotry for ever; but it was 
notso. The snake was only scotched, 
not killed. It required another blow 
to render it completely innoxious, 
O’Connell, who had been elected be- 
fore the bill passed, claimed a right 
to a seat in the Commons, even 
though a Catholic, and in support of 
that claim presented himself early in 
the session. The scene that ensued 


is thus described by an eye-witness : 


“It is impossible to convey a perfect 
idea of the silent, the almost breathless 
attention with which O’Connell was 
watched and perused, when, in compli- 
ance with the request of the speaker, he 
advanced to the table. So large a num- 
ber of peers had never been previously 
seen in that House. Two members of 
the aristocracy accompanied O’Connell, 
and, as a matter of form, introduced him to 
the House. Their names were Ebrington 
and Dungannon. As he passed the bar 
of the House, every eye was fixed on him, 
The first oath tendered to O’Connell was 
that of the supremacy, which he was seen, 
by the silent and watching multitude, to 
wave away and refuse. They heard him 
say: ‘I apply to take my seat under the 
new act. lam ready totake the oath direct- 
ed to be.taken by Roman Catholic mem- 
bers. I do not feel that Iam bound to 
take these oaths.’ As he uttered these 
last words, he passed his hand over the 
oaths which he objected to, and which were 
affixed to pasteboards, ‘ You will be good 
enough,’ added O’Connell, ‘ to inform the 
speaker that I do not think I am bound 
to take “hese oaths.’ The chief clerk 
gathered up the pieces of pasteboard, 
and hurried up with them to the speaker, 
where he was seen pointing out to that 
functionary the oaths which O'Connell 
refused to take. The speaker then rose 
and said that, unless the new member 
took the old oaths, he must withdraw. 
The speaker alluded to those blasphe- 
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mous caths whose injustice was so flagrant 
that they had been just repealed. O’Con- 
nell, it is said, requested that the oath of 
qualification, stating that he possessed 
six hundred a year, should be adminis- 
tered to him; but this was likewise re- 
fused. During all this time, the speak- 
er’s manner and expression of counte- 
nance towards O’Connell, on whom he 
fixed his regards, were extremely courte- 
ous, but the declaration that he must 
withdraw firm and authoritative. O'Con- 
nell looked round, as if expecting sup- 
port; but this failing, he bowed, and 
stood facing the speaker in perfect si- 
lence. At this moment, Brougham was 
seen to rise; but before he could ad- 
dress the house, the speaker exclaimed 
‘Order ! and again intimated to O'Con- 
nell that he must withdraw. The latter 
bowed respectfully, and, without uttering 
a single syllable, withdrew. After his de- 
parture, Brougham, who was still on his 
legs, addressed the house in a subdued 
tone, and, after some discussion, the de- 
bate was postponed. 

“May 18, 1829, was a memorable day 
in the history of O’Connell’s event- 
ful life. Peel, rising in the House of 
Commons on that day, moved that 
O’Connell should be heard at the bar—a 
motion which was carried. Accordingly, 
he advanced to the bar, attended by 
Pierce Mahony—the whole house regard- 
ing him with the most intense interest. 
He addressed the house in a long and 
elaborate speech, in which he clearly 
demonstrated his right. His courteous 
manner and temperate address concili- 
ated, in some degree, the good opinion 
of the members. He exhibited that flexi- 
bility of mind, that power of accommo- 
dating himself to his auditory, which 
formed his most remarkable attribute. 
When he concluded, the question was 
taken up by the lawyers, who endeavored 
to explain the meaning of the new act to 
the very men who had passed it.. As the 
aristocracy had previously determined 
that O’Connell should not sit, the mem- 
bers of the lower house, who always do 
their bidding, rejected O’Connell’s claim. 

“Retiring with Pierce Mahony by his 
side, O’Connell endeavored to recover 
the seat which he had occupied previous- 
ly to his appearance at the table. But to 
his surprise, he found two gentlemen in 
possession of it. They were Frenchmen, 
but spoke English like natives. One of 
these men afterwards reigned in France 
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as Louis Philippe. The other was his 
son, the Duke of Orleans. 

“The following day, O’Connell ap- 
peared for the third time at the bar of the 
House. He was told by the speaker that 
unless he took the oath of supremacy, 
the House would not permit him to take 
his seat. 

“* Are you willing to take the oath of 
supremacy ?’ asked the speaker. 

*“* Allow me to look at it,’ 
O'Connell. 

“The oath was handed to O’Connell, 
and he looked at it in silence for a few se- 
conds ; then raising his head, he said: ‘ In 
this oath I see one assertion as to a mat- 
ter of fact, which I £zow to be untrue. I 
see a second assertion as to a matter of 
opinion, which I dedieve to be untrue. I 
therefore refuse to take this oath.’ A 
writ was immediately issued for a new 
election.” 


replied 


He was again triumphantly elected 
for Clare, and from thenceforth till his 
death occupied a seat in the House, 
representing at various times differ- 
ent constituencies. Of his conduct 
as member of Parliament, however 


his contemporaries might have differ- 
ed in opinion, either through par- 
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tiality or prejudice, posterity will do 
him the justice of according to hima 
wonderful versatility of talent, a con- 
scientious desire to forward the inter- 
ests of his country, an unswerving 
courage and dignity in meeting the 
taunts and sneers of Tory and Whig 
alike against his compatriots—a pro- 
cess of reasoning then much in vogue 
among English politicians. From 
Peel, Russell, Disraeli, and Sipthorpe 
downwards, no man, among the seven 
hundred or so that are supposed to 
represent the commons of Great Bnri- 
tain and Ireland, ever dared to raise 
their crest against Catholics or Irish- 
men, but, swifter than the flight of a 
falcon on a heron, the Liberator 
pounced upon him, and, metaphori- 
cally, tore him to pieces. In the 
debates on the Reform Bill, the Poor 
Law Act, and the tithe question, he 
was generally found on the side of 
popular rights and free government ; 
and if, as has been charged, he some- 
times leaned towards the Whigs, it 
was because he accepted their mea- 
sures as the lesser evils. 
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** And the people were waiting for Zachary.”—S. Luxg i. ar. 


As morning breaks, or evening shadows steal, 
Duties and thoughts throng round the marble stair, 
Waiting for Him who burneth incense there, 

Till He shall send to bless them as they kneel. 
Greater than Aaron is the mighty Priest 

Who in that radiant shrine for ever dwells ; 
Brighter the stones that stud His glowing vest, 
And ravishing the music of His bells 


That tinkle as He moves. 


The golden air 


Is filled with notes of joy that dance and run 
Through every court, and make the temple one. 
—The lamps are lit; ’tis past the hour of prayer, 
And through the windows is their lustre thrown— 
Deep in the holy place the Priest doth watch alone. 


—Favber, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE HOUSE OF YORKE.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARRIAGE BELLS. 


TuHaT green and sequestered do- 
main which Mr. Schéninger had 
looked at across the water-lilies and 
peopled with his fancies, which, in- 
deed, he had visited, and was per- 
fectly familiar with, was not so far 
out of the world as it appeared. It 
was in a great triangle made by three 
railroads, and there was a station- 
house a mile back from the pond by 
which the tenants of the cottage held 
easy communication with the two 
cities near. Still, the place was not 
very accessible from without; for 
this mile of country road had been 
made by simply driving over pasture 
and field, and through alder-woods, 
till a track was visible, and then con- 
tinuing to drive in the same track, 
After coming through the alder- 
swamp, the road became two yellow- 
brown lines across the greensward, 
and ended in a grove that complete- 
ly hid the barn built in it. Between 
these two yellow-brown lines, at reg- 
ular distances, were yellow-brown 
spots, showing where the horse had 
stepped. Dobbin appeared to al- 
ways step precisely in his own tracks, 

It was seldom that any one drove 
over this road except old Mr. Grey, 
whose horse and wagon were, after 
their kind, quite as old as himself. 
Mrs. Macon, zealously collecting use- 
ful articles for the new convent, had 
driven there in her light phaeton, 
and spent two hours rummaging the 
attics with Mrs. Grey, and talking 
over the relics they fourid; that is, 
Mrs. Grey explained, and her visitor 
listened. She had gone away with 
bundles piled up to her chin. 


One afternoon late in August, Mr. 
Grey harnessed Dobbin to the wagon 
— tackled ” Dobbin, he would have 
said—-and started for the railroad 
station. He had almost reached the 
alders, which seemed to bar the way, 
when he drew the reins and listened, 
If it had been Mrs. Grey, instead cf 
her husband, she would have driven 
straight on, for she was_ perfectly 
deaf. 

These alders leaned over, and, in 
summer, completely hid the road, 
and whatever went through there 
had to breast a tide of leaves. It had 
never occurred to Mr. Grey to cut 
the twigs away, nor, apparently, had 
it occurred to Dobbin to fret against 
them. They jogged on uncomplain- 
ingly, never in a hurry, and lived and 
let live. Mr. Grey’s philosophy was 
that every person in the world is ap- 
pointed to do just so much, and that, 
as soon as his work is accomplished, 
he dies. He preferred to do his part 
in a leisurely manner, and live the 
longer. 

The sound he listened to was a 
faint noise of wheels and hoofs, in, or 
beyond, the alders. For two car- 
riages to meet in that place would 
be a predicament more perplexing 
than that of the two unwise men and 
the two wise goats on the narrow 
bridge we have all read of; because 
here neither could turn back, nor 
walk over the other, and if one should 
be killed, still that would not clear 
the track. So the driver waited, his 
mouth slightly open, to hear the bet- 
ter, and the lash of his old-fashioned 
whip hanging motionless over his 
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shoulder. ‘The old white horse drop- 
ped his nose, and went to sleep, and 
the creaking and rattling wagon look- 
ed as if it had made its final stand, 
and meant to go to pieces where it 
was. 

There was just sound enough to 
show how still it was. Some wild 
creature under a rude cage on the 
lawn snarled lowly to itself, there 
was the swift rustle of a bird’s wings 
through the air, and the roll of a 
train of cars lessened to a bee’s hum 
by distance. The pond was glassy, 
the rails shone hot beyond it; farther 
still the sultry woods heaved their 
billows of light and shade; and, far- 
thest of all, over a little scooped-out 
valley, a single mountain stood on 
the horizon. 

There was, indeed, a_ carriage 
among the alders, but by no means 
such an equipage as that which await- 
ed it. It was like a fairy coach in 
comparison, with a glitter of varnish 
and metal, and snowy-white lining 
that shone like satin, and beautiful 
horses that pranced from side to side 
as they felt the soft, brushing leaves 
and twigs against their dainty coats, 
and pushing into their very eyes. 
The mice on the box wore glossy 
hats, and appeared to be very much 
disgusted with this trap into which 
they had fallen. To the birds over- 
head the whole must have looked 
like something swimming in a sea of 
green leaves. 

The fairies in the coach were not 
fully visible from any point, but a 
clear voice rose presently from the 
submerged cushions. “ There’s a 
sufficient road underneath, John,” it 
said. “ Drive where you see the 
alder-tops lowest. There are no 
roots, if you keep the way. It is 
only overleaning branches.” 

In a few minutes they emerged, 
and drew up beside the wagon. Its 
eccupant did not make the slightest 
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reply to the bright salutation of the 
two ladies. It was not his custom to 
salute any one. He merely waited 
to see what would be said. 

*“Q Mr. Grey!’ says Annette, 
“if I had a pair of strong shears, I 
would cut a peep-hole, at least, 
through that jungle. Did you get 
my letter ?” 

He nodded, with a short “ Yes,” 
looking with calm scrutiny at the 
two young women. 

“ Well ?” continued Miss Ferrier. 

“ Elizabeth is out on the pond,” he 
said; “but the old woman will blow 
the horn for her. She'll show you 
the flowers; and you can have ’em 
all. I can put them aboard of any 
train you settle on.” 

There was a moment of silence; for 
Mr. Grey had condensed the whole 
business into a few words, and there 
was really no more to say. Annette 
had written him to save all his flow- 
ers for her wedding, and this was his 
answer. 

“ Are you going away ?” she asked, 
rather needlessly. 

“I’m going to meet the next up- 
train,’ he answered, and began to 
tug at his reins, and chirrup at Dob- 
bin. 

They left him making great efforts 
to get under way again, and drove 
noiselessly on. 

“ What a peculiarly condensed sort 
of man he isin his speech !” remarked 
Miss Pembroke. 

“Condensed!” exclaimed the 
other. “His talk reminds me of 
some one whose head and limbs have 
been cut off. It takes me by sur- 
prise, and leaves me astonished. I 
always feel as if something ought to 
be done.” 

So one carriage creaked into the 
alders, and the other sparkled up to 
the house door. 

This door stood open, and within 
it sat an old woman, her hands fold- 
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2d in her lap, her eyes looking out 
over the water. She had a placid 
face, and looked refined. <A sweet, 
faint smile greeted her visitors, and 
her voice was sweet, and was very 
low, as the voices of some deaf per- 
sons are. 

“Elizabeth has gone out on the 
water,” she said. “I will call her.” 

“Don’t rise!” exclaimed Annette 
quickly, preventing her. “I'll get 
the horn for you. I know where 
everything is here.” 

The old lady understood the ac- 
tion, though she had not heard the 
words, and sank back into her seat 
again. 

“She feels for everybody’s pain,” 
she said gratefully, speaking to her- 
self. 

Annette tripped lightly across the 
sunny, silent room, and took down 
from a nail beside the chimney 
a large ox-horn suspended there. 
With simple politeness, the old lady 
obeyed her visitor’s wish, and did not 
rise even when the horn was placed 
in her hand. She merely leaned 
forward, and, placing it to her lips, 
blew a loud and prolonged blast 
that sounded far over water and 
forest. 

“That will bring her,” she said, 
and gave back the rustic instrument 
for Annette to return to its place. 

The two then strolled down to the 
water-side to wait for the lady of the 
lake. ‘They seated themselves on a 
mossy rock close to the water, under 
the shade of the only tree left there. 
It was an old pine-tree, of which the 
main part was decayed, but one 
strong branch made-a shade over 
them, and held firmly all its dark- 
green fasces in token of a sovereign- 
ty it would not abdicate while life 
remained. Beside the rock, in the 
warm sunshine, stood a group of 
Japan lilies, 

“TI don’t like them,” Anrette said. 
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“They are beautiful in their way, 
but they look cruel and detestable. 
They seem to me like a large pink 
and white woman who poisons 
people.” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Pembroke, 
as she bent her head over the flowers, 
“it would be well if you could con- 
trive to shut the battery of those 
nerves of yours once in a while.” 

“It might be well if I could be 
changed into one like you,” Annette 
responded ; but immediately correct- 
ed herself. “No! And I do not 
believe that the most unfortunate 
and discontented person in the world 
would be willing to change his 
individuality with another. It is 
only his circumstances he would 
change, and be still himself, but at 
his best. Perhaps that is what will 
keep us contented in heaven, though 
we may see others far above us: each 
will be himself in perfection, with all 
the good in possession that he is 
capable of holding, and will see that 
he cannot be different without being 
some one else.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Honora dream- 
ily. 

It may be that she felt unconscious- 
ly a little of that superiority which 
the calm assume over the troubled, 
though the calm may be of the pool, 
and the trouble of the ocean, or both 
a mere question of temperament. 
She leaned over the lily, and examin- 
ed the red clots on its petals; how 
they rose higher, and strained up- 
ward toward the centre, till by their 
passionate stress they drew up the 
milky flower substance into a stem to 
support them ; as though they would 
reach the slender filaments that 
towered aloft over their heads. Two 
or three tiniest red spiders were 
picnicking on the fragrant white 
ground among these stems, and did 
not seem to even suspect the presence 
of a large black spider, with extrava- 
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gantly long legs, which walked di- 
rectly over the flower and them in 
two or three sextuple strides. 

“The petal they stand on must 
seem to them a soft and snowy- 
white moss,” drawled Miss Pem- 
broke, half asleep with the heat and 
the silence. “I should think the 
perfume of it would be too strong 
for their little noses.” 

“Perhaps the particles of fra- 
grance are too large for their little 
noses. Or, perhaps, they have no 
noses,” responded Miss_ Ferrier, 
gravely. 

A faint, responsive murmur of as- 
sent from the other. 

Annette tossed twigs into the 
water, and watched the dimples they 
made, and which way they floated. 
“That is a wild fox up under that 
cage,” she said. “It is cruel to keep 
it there. I shall free it when we go 
back.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Grey is going to 
stuff its skin, and may not like to lose 


it,” Honora answered, having finished 
her examination of the lily. 
heard that he is quite a naturalist, 
and has specimens of every animal, 
and insect, and piant about.” 
Annette tossed a pebble this time 


“T have 


with energy. “I hate naturalists,” 
remarked. “I always fancy 
that they have bugs in their pockets.” 

“Bugs in their pockets! That 
would be uncomfortable,” was the 
placid comment, 

“For the bugs, yes!” said 
Annette; then, after a moment, 
added, “ Whenever it is a question 
of tormenting what Lord Erskine 
called the ‘mute creation,’ I am 
always for the plaintiff. Who is to 
be profited by knowing about bugs 
and beetles? It is a contemptible 
science, and, I repeat, a cruel one. 
I never can like a woman or a man 
whom I have once seen sticking 
pins through beetles, and butterflies, 


she 
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and bats; and I would as lief have 
a human skull for an ornament in 
a room as a stuffed skin of any- 
thing. I shall set that fox free this 
instant. I observed it as I came 
past, and it looked like a person 
going crazy. Its eyes were like fire 
and there was froth round its teeth.” 

Miss Pembroke looked up in 
alarm, for Annette had risen. “Do 
be careful!” she said. “ His bite 
would kill you. Don’t you remem- 
ber that Duke of Richmond who 
was bitten by a fox, in Canada, and 
died of hydrophobia a day to two 
afterwards? He was playing with 
it, and it snapped at his hand.” 

“I’m not going to play with it, 
but to free it,” said Annette, and 
walked rapidly across the green. 
“ |’ve found one fault in Honora,” 
she muttered. “She is sweet and 
good to a certain length, but her 
sympathies are circumscribed.” 

The cage of strong withes was 
securely fastened to the ground 
with wooden pins, and the door 
was tied with a slender chain. The 
fox was furthermore secured by a 
rope which held one of his legs. 
He faced about and glared at his 
liberator, while, from the outside, 
she cut the rope with her pocket- 
knife. His eyes were like balls of 
fire, but he did not snap at her. 
He did not trust her, but he had 
perhaps a doubt that she meant 
him well, 

The leg free, Annette slipped the 
knob of the chain, and opened the 
duor. 

“In honor of the Creator of men 
and beasts, and S. Francis of Assisi, 
go free now and for ever,” she said. 

The creature stood motionless one 
instant, then, with the rush and 
speed of an arrow, it shot through 
the opening, flew across the green, 
and leaped into the water, that 
hissed as though a red-hot coal had 
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been dropped into it. Annette ran, 
laughing and full of excitement, 
back to the rock, and watched the 
swimmer. Only his nose and long 
tail showing, he made fiercely for 
the shore, his whole being concen- 
trated in the one longing for free- 
dom. 

“If he should run into a cage on 
the other side, I believe his heart 
would burst with the disappoint- 
ment,” Annette said, standing up 
to watch him. “Bravo! There he 
is, my dear brother, the fox.” 

He leaped up the farther shore 
and over the track, and rushed head- 
long into the broad, free woods. 

“Won't he have a story to 
tell!” said Annette, seating herself ; 
“that is, if he ever stops running. 
You may depend on it, Honora, I 
shall be a great heroine among the 
foxes; and as years go by, and the 
story is passed down from genera- 
tion to generation, I shall undergo 
a change in the picture. My hair 
will grow to be golden, with stars 
in it, and my eyes will be radiant, 
and they will put wings on me, and 
I shall- be an angel. That’s the 
way the myths and marvels were 
made. But how they will get over 
my sawing off the rope with a dull 
pen-knife is more than I can tell.” 

“The spirit will be true, dear, 
if not the letter,” Honora answered, 
smiling. “ What signifies a little inac- 
curacy in the material part? That 
will be turned to dust before the 
story reaches the winged period.” 

Miss Ferrier had something on 
her mind which she shrank a little 
from speaking of, but presently men- 
tioned in that careless manner we 
assume when we care more than 
we like to own: 

“T’ve been wondering lately wheth- 
er it would be silly in me to have 
my genealogy looked up. It seems a 
little top-heavy to have one’s family 


tree all leaves and no roots, though 
mine is not so in reality. My father 
and mother were both very poor and 
ignorant when I was born; but my 
great-grandfather was a French gen- 
tleman. He became poor in some 
way, and had no idea how to do 
anything for himself. I dare say he 
was very weak, but he was immense- 
ly genteel. He and his sons lived 
in a tumble-down old stone house 
somewhere near Quebec, and ate oat- 
meal porridge out of painted china 
bowls, with heavy spoons that had a 
crest on them. There they moaned 
away their existence in a state of re- 
signed surprise at their circumstan- 
ces, and of expectation that the rich- 
es that had taken to themselves wings 
would fly back again. There was 
one desperate one in the family, and 
he was my grandfather. He grew 
tired of shabby gentility, and set out 
to work. The others cast him off; 
and I suppose he wasn’t very ener- 
getic, or very lucky, for he went 
down. He married a wife from the 
working class, and they had no end 
of children, who all died sooner or 
later, except my father. My grand- 
father died, too—was glad to get him- 
self out of sight of the sun; and my 
poor father—God be merciful to him! 
—stumbled on through life in the 
same dazed way. All he inherited was 
the dull astonishment of that old 
Frenchman who could never be made 
to realize that riches would not some 
day come back as they had gone. 
Of course”—Annette shrugged her 
shoulders, and laughed slightly—* it 
would be necessary to drop some of 
the later details. That is the way 
people do. Build a bridge over the 
chasm into the shining part. Miss 
Pembroke, what do you think of my 
unearthing my great-grandfather, and 
setting him up in my parlors for 
people to admire? Wouldn’t it be 
more interesting than a stuffed fox ? 
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I am of his ancestry "—her laughter 
died out in a flash of pride. “If 
they had any fire worthy their blood, 
I have it. Some spark was held in 
abeyance, and I have caught it. I 
would like to go back and search 
out my kindred) Well! do you 
think me vulgar ?” 

Honora looked at her earnestly. 
*“ No, Annette; but you are conde- 
scending too much. You are coming 
nearer to vulgarity than I ever knew 
you to before. Lineage is something, 
is much, and those who can look 
back on a noble and stainltss ances- 
try are fortunate, if they are worthy 
of it. I do not wonder that they are 
pleased to remember their forefathers. 
But character is more, and does not 
need ancestry. It is sufficient to it- 
What, after all, is the real ad- 
vantage of belonging to a high fam- 
ily? It is that one is supposed to 
inherit from it high qualities. If one 


self, 


has the qualities without the family, 


it is far higher. It is the kind of 
character that founds great families— 
that natural, newly-given loftiness. 
I should be sorry if you allowed 
yourself to take a step in this matter, 
Annette.” 

“You can easily say all that,” 
Annette replied, half pleased and half 
bitter. ‘ You have a past that you 
can look to with pride.” 

“With pride!” echoed the other. 
“JT do not understand you. If you 
mean Mrs, Carpenter, I certainly 
like to think of her; but her qualities 
were entirely personal. I have no- 
thing to be ashamed of in my family, 
and I am thankful for that; but, also, 
I am not aware that there is anything 
to be proud of. It is a merely nega- 
tive feeling.” 

“ But,” Annette said, “ your people 
have always been well off, and some 
were very rich, and they were edu- 
cated.” 

“And you think me capable of 
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pluming myself on that—of being 
proud of an ancestry of prosperous 
traders and merchants who were pass- 
ably educated !” 

Honora flushed, and drew herself 
up involuntarily, with an awakening 
of that invincible personal haughti- 
ness which is more soaring than any 
mere royalty of blood. 

“T never give it a thought, except 
in a negative way. They merely did 
what decent people with ordinary 
sense and capacity are obliged to do. 
No, Annette, don’t fancy that I can 
walk on such small stilts. If it were 
an old historical name, now, one that 
painters had illustrated and _ poets 
sung, that would be fine. If there 
had been great warriors and mighty 
rulers, there would be a chance for 
pride to come in. Or, better, if it 
were some hero or benefactor to the 
race, whom I could look back to; or 
if it were a poet. I always fancy 
some grace surrounds the children of 
a poet. They may not sing, they 
may be personally commonplace ; 
but, like the broken vase, 

“* The ae of the roses will hang sound them 
still.’”’ 

“T think you must be descended 
from a poet,” Annette said, smiling. 

*“ And so, child,” concluded Hono- 
ra, laying her hand on her compa- 
nion’s arm, ‘don’t condescend to 
go into the past for some reason 
why you should be respected ; find it 
in yourself. I think it right to tell 
you now what might otherwise sound 
like flattery. I, and many better 
udges than I, think you uncommon 
and admirable. You have made 
little mistakes—as who has not ?—but 
they were never mean ones. Don’t 
be led into pettiness now.” 

Annette blushed. 

“What set me talking of ances- 
try ?” she exclaimed. “It’s a dusty 
subject, not fit for this fresh, clear 
place. Itbelongstothe town. How 
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quiet and lovely it is here! I would 
like to come often. In the city, I 
can’t hear myself think.” 

They sat a while without saying 
anything, and looked over the water. 
A shower was travelling across the 
distant mountain, trailing in a dim 
silver mist from sky to earth. It sailed 
nearer, so that drops from the edge of 
it dimpled the pond not far away. 

A boat came toward them, pro- 
pelled by a pair of strong arms, Eliz- 
abeth had heard her grandmother’s 
summons, and was coming home. 
Her little boat was piled full of 
boughs of the wild cherry. Strings 
of its fruit, like strung garnets, glow- 
ed through the green leaves, With 
this was a tangled mass of clematis. 
She had hung a long spray of the 
vine over her head and neck, and its 
silvery-green blossoms glistened in 
the loose rings of her short, black 
hair, which it pushed over her fore- 
head, and almost into the laughing 
eyes beneath. Through this vine, and 
the blouse that covered but did not 
hide them, the working of her supple 
shoulders could be seen. Her smooth, 
oval face was deeply flushed with 
health, exercise, and warmth. 

She was perfectly business-like in 
her manner, and attended strictly to 
what she was doing. Even in pass- 
ing before the young ladies, and look- 
ing directly in their faces, though 
her lips parted in a smile, she made 
no other sign of recognition. She 
brought her boat round in a smooth 
circle, not without pride, apparently, 
in displaying her skill, pushed it into 
a tiny cove, where the long, trailing 
grass brushed both sides, sprang 
lightly ashore, and tied it to the 
mooring-ring. 

Then she made her half-embar- 
rassed salutation, and stood wiping 
away the perspiration that lay in 
large drops on her forehead, and in 
little beads around her mouth, 
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If these three young women had 
been changed into flowers, the rower 
would have been a peony, Honora 
a lily, and Annette—but there is no 
flower complex and generous enough 
to be her representative. Be her 
symbol, rather, the familiar one of the 
orb just rounding into shape out of 
chaos. She was less well balanced 
than Honora, merely because there 
was so much more to balance. Her 
freak of searching out an ancestry 
would never have been acted on, 
even if her friend had approved it. 
It was one of those thoughts which 
need only to be put into words in 
order to be dismissed. Annette had 
rid herself of a good many foolish 
notions in this way, and had been 
growing wiser than her critics by the 
very acts which they took as proofs 
of her weakness. 

Miss Pembroke had discovered 
this, for she looked lovingly. Others 
were astonished to find themselves 
awed to-day where they had mock- 
ed but yesterday, and professed that 
they knew Annette Ferrier only to 
be puzzled by her. 

It sometimes happens to people 
that illusory thoughts and feelings, 
which, pent in the mind, have an ap- 
pearance of reality, and even of force, 
perish in expressing themselves, as 
the cloud breaks in thunder. 

There was another difference be- 
tween these two: Annette had one 
of those souls that are born nailed 
to their cross. 

It is usual with hasty and super- 
ficial judges, people who, as Liszt 
says, “desire to promulgate laws 
in spheres to which nature has de- 
nied them entrance,” to show what 
they fancy is a good-natured con- 
tempt for these discontented beings 
who cannot accommodate themselves 
to life as it is. They mention them 
with an indulgent smile, and seem 
to take pleasure in wounding still 
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further these sensitive souls, not 
aware how clearly they display their 
own presumptuous selfishness. The 
ease with which they content them- 
selves with inferior aims and _ plea- 
sures, they dignify by the name of 
philosophy and good sense ; and they 
presume to censure those who, tor- 
mented by a vision of perfection, and 
feeling within themselves the prema- 
ture stirring of powers that can be 
employed only in a higher state of 
existence, seem so imperfect only be- 
cause to be perfect they must be super- 
humanly great. There are two ways 
in which this divine discontent may 
be silenced: the soul may degrade 
itself, and treat its ideals as vision- 
ary; or it may find restin God. But 
no ordinary piety suffices; only a 
saintly holiness, flowing in and 
around the troubled soul like a 
sunny and peaceful sea, can lift and 
bear it smoothly on to that land 
where nothing sacred is mocked at, 
and the smiles are awakened by no 
sight of another’s pain, 

Annette Ferrier had made this 
much progress, that she had learn- 
ed to rely on no one for a sympa- 
thy that would satisfy her, and had 
owned to herself that her heart re- 
quired other and nobler aims and 
motives than those which had oc- 
cupied her. She was half aware, 
or would have been, if the thought 
had not been rejected as treasonable, 
that if she were not already engaged 
to Lawrence Gerald, nothing would 
induce her to accept him as her 
future husband. But she had ac- 
cepted him, and there was no longer 
room to doubt or to choose, or even 
to think of doubting or choosing. 
It lacked but a week to their wed- 
ding-day, and she was making her 
last preparations. - What was worth 
doing at all was worth doing well, 
she thought, and resolved to make 
the occasion a festival one. 
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The three walked up the green 
together, Elizabeth between the two 
young ladies. Miss Pembroke step- 
ped quite independently, her hands 
folded lightly together; Annette 
held by the end of the clematis 
wreath that still hung over the young 
girl’s shoulders, and looked at her 
with a caressing smile. 

“ Did you buy the little writing- 
case we were speaking of when I 
was here last ?” she asked. 

“ Well, not exactly,” was the hesi- 
tating answer. 

“ Not exactly! That means that 
you have engaged it, or got one 
that does not suit, and must be ex- 
changed.” 

Miss Ferrier had dropped the 
wreath, and was engaged in gather- 
ing up the cloud of pale blue mus- 
lin that flowed around and behind 
her, and did not observe the smile 
on the girl’s face. 

“No,” said Elizabeth, gathering 
courage from her visitor’s kindness. 
“You see, when I sat down and 
looked at the half-eagle you gave 
me, I thought it seemed a pity to 
go right off and spend it for a writ- 
ing-case. I could have that, if I 
wanted to, so I didn’t feel quite so 
anxious about it; and there were 
other things I wanted just as much. 
It would be nice to have a little 
clock in my room, and five dollars 
would buy one. So since I could 
have that, too, I felt easier about 
not having it. ‘Then, I would like a 
larger lovoking-glass. Well, I kind 
of thought I had it, since I could 
buy it if I would. And I could get 
any one of the half a dozen other 
things I wanted, making about ten 
in all. But when I knew that I 
could have either whenever I chose, 
I didn’t feel in a hurry to get any- 
thing; and I was so sure of each 
one that it seemed to me as if I 
had them all. So I just kept. the 
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five dollars; and while I keep it, it 
is as good as fifty to me. When I 
spend it, it will be only five dollars, 
and I shall want nine things dread- 
fully, and be sorry I hadn’t bought 
one of them instead of what I did 
get.” 

Annette dropped her gathered-up 
skirts from her hands to throw her 
arms around the young rustic’s neck, 
and kiss her astonished face. 

“You dear little soul!” she cried, 
in an ecstasy, “ how quickly you have 
found it out!” 

Elizabeth blushed immensely, for 
she was not used to being kissed. 
** Found out what ?” she asked. 

“Why, that nothing in the world 
is very desirable except what you 
can’t get.” 

“Oh!” The girl tossed her head 
back, and laughed ringingly. “I 
found that out as long ago as I 
used to cry for mince-pie to eat, 
and then cry with stomach-ache 
after I had eaten it. Grandfather 
used to tell me then that if there is 
anything in the world that we want 
so much we cry to get it, it will 
be sure to make us cry still more 
after we have it. Inever forgot 
that. Grandfather knows a great 
deal about everything,” she con- 
cluded, with an air of conviction. 

“Did you ever see a creature 
learn so easily?” Annette said to 
Honora. “She begins life with all 
the wisdom of experience.” 

Honora sighed as she answered, 
“She reminds me of something dear 
Mother Chevreuse said the last time 
she came: to see me: ‘ Nothing is 
worth working for but bread and 
heaven.’” 

They had reached Mr. Grey’s flo- 
ral treasure-house by this time, and 
the flowers absorbed their attention. 

“ Bushels of asters!” exclaimed 
Annette, pausing outside the door, 
and glancing along the parden-beds. 
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“ And they are almost as handsome 
as roses. Those will do for the bal- 
conies and out-of-the-way places. 
And, Elizabeth, I want you to cher- 
ish every pansy as if it were a jewel. 
I don’t care about the piebald ones, 
but the pure purple or pure gold are 
quite the thing. And now, Honora, 
step in here, and own that you never 
before saw fuchsias. You remember 
Edgar Poe’s hill of tulips sloping to 
the water, like a cataract of gems 
flowing down from the sky? ‘That 
Poetical creature! Well, here’s a 
Niagara of lady’s ear-drops.” 

When at length they had started, 
and were driving down to their alder- 
bath again, Honora leaned out of the 
carriage, and looked back. 

“What a lovely place this would 
be to spend a honeymoon in!” she 
said softly, as if to herself. 

“Which, yours or mine?” asked 
Annette. 

Honora blushed. “I was think- 
ing of honeymoons in the abstract,” 
she replied. 

Elizabeth stood on the lawn, and 
looked after the carriage as long as it 
was in sight ; and when it was no long- 
er in sight, she still gazed at the green 
wall that had closed up behind it. 
Perhaps she was thinking what a fine 
thing it must be to drive in a pretty 
carriage, and have gauzy dresses 
trailing away behind one like clouds ; 
or may be she was recollecting what 
they had said to her, and how that 
delicate, airy lady had kissed her on 
the cheek, and laughed with tears in 
her eyes. 

While she gazed, deeply occupied 
with whatever dream or thought she 
was entertaining, the alders parted 
again, and a man appeared, hesitating 
whether to come forward, yet looking 
at her as if he .wished to speak. 
Elizabeth did not much like his 
looks, but she advanced a step to see 
what he wanted. No harm had ever 
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come to her there, and she had no 
thought of fear, Besides, she would 
have considered herself perfectly well 
able to put this person to flight; for 
his slim, little figure and mean face 
were by no means calculated to in- 
spire either fear or respect. 

Encouraged by her advance, the 
man came forward to meet her. 

“My grandfather will soon be 
home, if you want him,” she said di- 
rectly, holding aloof. 

The stranger did not want to see 
him; he merely wished to ask some 
questions about the place which she 
could answer. 

They were very trivial questions, 
but she answered them, keeping her 
eyes fixed intently on him. He 


wanted to know what they raised 
there; if it was very cold in winter; 
if it was very hot in summer; if they 
had many visitors there; if she was 
much acquainted in Crichton; if she 
had a piano; if she could play; if 


she knew any good music-teacher. 
And perhaps she had seen Mr. Sché- 
ninger ? 

No, she had not seen him. 

“Qh! perhaps you have met him 
without knowing,” the man said with 
animation, in spite of an assumed 
carelessness. ‘Seems to me I saw 
him come here this summer. Don’t 
you remember a man whose buggy 
broke down beyond there, and he 
came here for a rope ?” 

The girl’s eyes brightened. “Oh! 
is that a music-teacher ?” she asked. 
“His voice sounds like it, or like 
what a music-teacher’s ought to be. 
Yes, I remember him. He got on 
to the wrong road driving up to 
Crichton, turned off here instead 
of going straight on, and something 
broke. I gave him a rope, and he 
went away.” 

“ Let me see ; there was somebody 
else here at the same time, wasn’t 
there ?” he asked, with an air of try- 
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ing to recollect. “ Wasn’t there a 
woman here getting things for the 
new convent ?” 

The disagreeable eagerness in her 
questioner’s eyes chilled the girl ; but 
there seemed no reason why she 
should not answer so insignificant a 
question. She did so reluctantly. 
“Yes, Mrs. Macon was here.” 

“ And her carriage was standing at 
the door ?” he added, nodding. 

“Seems to me you're very much 
interested in our visitors,” said Eliza- 
beth abruptly, drawing herself up a 
little. 

The man laughed. 
tiese two. But I won’t ask you 
much more. Only tell me one thing. 
Did you see this Mr. Schéninger come 
up to the door, and go away from it ?” 

“T saw him come up, I didn’t see 
him go away,” she said. 

The truth was that Miss Elizabeth 
had admired this stranger exceeding- 
ly, but had not wished him to sus- 
pect it. So instead of frankly look- 
ing after him as he went out, she had 
turned away, with an air of immense 
indifference, then rushed to the win- 
dow to look when she thought him 
at a safe distance. 

“Then you didn’t see him when 
he passed by the phaeton that stood 
at the step ?” pursued the questioner. 

She shook her head, and pursed 
her lip out impatiently. 

“ He had a shawl over his arm 
when he came. Did you notice 
whether he had it when you saw him 
going away ?” was the next question. 

“ I don’t know anything about it,” 
she said shortly ; but recollected even 
in speaking that she had said to her- 
self as she watched the strange gen- 
tleman going, “ How does he hold 
his shawl so that I can’t see it ?” 

“ Now, one more question, and I 
have done,” the stranger said. His 
weak, shuffling manner had quite dis- 
appeared, and he was keen and busi- 


“Why, yes, in 
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ness-like. “Was there anybody else 
about the house who saw this man ?” 

“Yes; grandfather was in the 
garden; but he didn’t come near 
him.” 

“What part of the garden? In 
sight of the door ?” 

“T won't tell you another word!” 
she exclaimed, turning away. “And 
I think you’d better go.” 

When she glanced back again, 
the man had disappeared. She felt 
uneasy and regretful. Something 
was going on which she did not un- 
derstand, and it seemed to her that 
she had done harm in answering 
those questions. 

“T wish I had gone into the house 
when I saw the prying creature,” she 
said to herself; “ or I wish I had held 
my tongue. He’s got what he came 
for, I can see that.” 

He had got what he came for, or 
very nearly. 

“ Shall I waylay the old man, and 
question him ?” he thought; and con- 
cluded not to. “If he knows any- 
thing, he will tell it at the proper 
time.” 

The green boughs brushed him 
with their tender leaves, as if they 
would have brushed away some cob- 
webs from his sight, and opened his 
eyes to the peace and charity of the 
woods; but he was too much absorb- 
ed in one ignoble pursuit to be acces- 
sible to gentler influences. What he 
sought was not to uphold the law; 
what he felt was not that charity to 
the many which sometimes makes 
severity to the few a necessity. His 
object was money, and charity lay 
dead in his heart with a coin over 
each eye. 

That evening Miss Ferrier and 
Lawrence Gerald talked over their 
matrimonial affairs quite-freely, and 
in the most business-like manner in 
the world. They discussed the cere- 
mony, the guests, the breakfast, and 
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the toilette, and Annette displayed 
her lace dress. 

“It is frightfully costly,” she 
owned; “but I had a purpose in 
making it so. I shall never wear it 
but once, and some day or other 
it will go to trim a priest’s surplice. 
You see, I ordered the pattern to 
that end, as nearly as I could get it, 
and not have it made forme. ‘There 
was no time for that. The ferns are 
neutral ; but the wheat is perfect, you 
see, and that vine is quite like a 
grape-vine. I shall wear a ¢z//e veil.” 

She threw the cloud of misty lace 
over her head. 

“ Why, Annette, it makes you look 
lovely !” Lawrence exclaimed. 

“T am glad you think so,” she 
responded dryly, and took it off 
again. 

Lawrence was seated on a tabouret 
in Annette’s own sitting-room, which 
no one else was allowed to enter dur- 
ing these last days of her maiden 
life. It had been newly furnished 
after her own improved taste, and 
the luxury and elegance of every- 
thing pleased him. He was still 
more pleased to see her so well in 
harmony with it.. He was beginning 
to find her interesting, especially as 
he found her indifferent and a little 
commanding toward him. 

“And now, Lawrence,” she said, 
folding carefully the beautiful Alengon 
flounce, “ you have some little pre- 
paration to make. You know you 
must be reconciled to the church.” 

“TI have nothing against the 
church,” he said coolly. 

“The church has something 
against you, and it is a serious mat- 
ter,” she urged, refusing to smile. 
“ You haven’t been to confession for 
—how many years? Not a few, 
certainly. No priest will marry us 
till you go.” 

“JT suppose a minister wouldn’t 
do?” remarked the young man, with 
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the greatest hardihood, seeming mild- 
ly doubtful about the question. 

“ Now, Lawrence, don’t talk non- 
sense,” Annette begged. ‘ When 
one is going to be married, one feels 
a little sober.” 

“ That’s a fact!” he assented, with 
rather ungallant emphasis. 

She colored faintly. Her gentle 
earnestness might have touched one 
less careless.. “It is beginning a 
new life,” she said; “and if it were 
not well begun, I’m afraid we should 
not be happy.” 

The young man straightened him- 
self up, and gave his moustache an 
energetic twist with both hands—a 
way he had when impatient. 

“Well, anything but a lecture, 
Ninon,” he exclaimed. “ I'll think 
the matter over, and see if I can 
rake up any transgressions. I dare 
say there are plenty.” 

“You will speak to F. Chevreuse 
about it ?” she asked eagerly. 

He nodded. 

“ And now sing me something,” he 
said. “I haven’t heard you sing for 
an age. Is there anything new ?” 

She seated herself at the exquisite 
little piano, well pleased to be asked. 
Here was one way in which she 
could delight him, for he grew more 
and more fond of her singing. An- 
nette’s was a graceful figure at thie 
piano, and she had the gift of looking 
pretty while singing. Her delicate 
and expressive face reflected every 
light and, shade in the songs she 
sang, and the music flowed from her 
lips with as little effort as a song 
from a bird. 

“Here is ‘The Sea’s Answer,’ ” 
she said. 

Lawrence settled himself into a 
high-backed chair. “ Well, let us 
hear what the sea answered. Only 
it might be more intelligible if one 
first knew what the question was, 
and who the questioner, and why he 
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didn’t ask somebody else. 
go on.” 
Annette sang : 


There! 


“ O Sea!’ she said, ‘‘ I trust you ; 
The land has slipped away ; 
Myself and all my fortunes 
I give to you to-day. 
Break off the foamy cable 
That holds me to the shore ; 
For my path is to the eastward, 
I can return no more. 
But ever while it stretches— 
That pale and shining thread— 
It pulls upon my heart-strings 
Till I wish that I were dead.” 


Then the sea it sent its ripples 
As fast as they could run, 

And they caught the bubbles of the wake, 
And broke them one by one; 

And they tossed the froth in bunches 
Away to left and right, 

Till of all that foamy cable 
But a fragment lay in sight. 

And on the circling waters 
No clue was left to trace 

Where the land beyond invisibly 
Held its abiding-place. 


But, oh!” she cried, ** it follows— 
That ghostly, wavering line— 
Like the floating of a garment 
Drenched in the chilly brine. 
It clings unto the rudder 
Like a drowning, snowy hand ; 
And while it clings, my exiled heart 
Strains backward to the land.” 
Then the sea rolled in its billows, 
It rolled them to and fro ; 
And the floating robe sank out of sight, 
And the drowning hand let go. 


O Sea!’ she said, ** I trust you ! 
Now tell me, true and bold, 

If the new life I am seeking 
Will be brighter than the old. 

I am stifling for an orbit 
Of a wider-sweeping ring ; 

And there’s laughter in me somewhere, 
And I have songs to sing. 

But life has held me like a vise 
That never, never slips ; 

And when my songs pressed upward, 
It smote me cn the lips. 


And, Sea,” she sighed, “I'm weary 
Of failure and of strife ; 

And I fain would rest for ever, 
If this is all of life. 

Thy billows rock like mothers’ arms 
Where babes are hushed to rest ; 

And the sleepers thou dost take in charge 
Are safe within thy breast. 

Then, if the way be weary, 
1 have not strength to go; 

And thy rocking bosom, Ocean, 
Is the tenderest 1 know.” 


Then the sea rose high, and shook her, 
As she called upon its name, 

Till the life within her wavered, 
And went out like a flame. 

And stranger voices read the Word, 
And sang the parting hymn, 
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As they dropped her o'er the ship’s side 
Into the waters dim. 

And the rocking ocean drew her down 
Its silent ones among, 

With all her laughters prisoned, 
Aad all her songs unsung.” 


There was silence for a little while 
when the song ended ; then Lawrence 
exclaimed, with irritation, “ What 
sets people out to write such things? 
The whole world wants to be cheered 
and amused, and yet some writers 
seem to take delight in making every- 
thing as gloomy as they are. Why 
can’t people keep their blues to them- 
selves ?” 

The singer shrugged her shoulders. 
“You mistake, I think. I always 
fancy that melancholy writing proves 
a gay writer. Don’t you know that 
school compositions are nearly always 
didactic and doleful? When I was 
fifteen years old, and as gay as a 
lark, 1 used to write jeremiads at 
school, and make myself and all the 
girls cry. I enjoyed it. When a 
subject is too sore, you don’t touch it, 
and silence proves more than speech.” 

Lawrence kept the promise he had 
made, though he put its fulfilment 
off as long as possible. The morning 
before his wedding-day he was at 
early Mass, and, when Mass was 
over, went into F, Chevreuse’s con- 
fessional. It would seem that he had 
not succeeded in “raking up” many 
transgressions, for ten minutes suf- 
ficed for the first confession he had 
made in fifteen years. But when he 
came out, his face was very pale, and 
he lingered in the church long after 
every one else had left. Glancing 
in from ihe sacristy, after his thanks- 
giving, *. Chevreuse saw him pros- 
trate before the altar, with his lips 
pressed to the dusty step where 
many an humble communicant had 
knelt, and heard him repeat lowly, 
“ Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant ; for no one living shall be 
Justified in thy sight.” 
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The priest looked at him a moment 
with fatherly love and satisfaction, 
then softly withdrew. 

The spiritual affairs of her future 
husband attended to, toilet, decora- 
tion, ceremony, reception, all planned 
and arranged by one brain and one 
pair of hands, Annette had still to 
school and persuade her mother to a 
proper behavior. She, the daughter, 
had conquered Crichton. They no 
longer laughed at nor criticised her, 
and were in a fair way to go to the 
opposite extreme, and regard her as 
an authority on all subjects. For 
the Crichtonians had the merit of be- 
lieving that good can come out of 
Nazareth, and could become enthu- 
siastic over what they conceived to 
be an original genius victoriously 
asserting its independence of a low 
origin and of discouraging circum- 
stances. 

But the mother was, and ever 
would. be to them, a subject of 
quenchless mirth. Her sayings and 
doings, and the mortification she 
inflicted on her daughter, were an 
endless source of amusement to 
them. 

“Now, do keep quiet this once, 
mamma,” Annette begged pathetical- 
ly. ‘ You know I shall not be able 
to hover about and set people to 
rights when they quiz you. You 
will have to take care of yourself. 
Don’t trust anybody, and don’t quar- 
rel with anybody.” 

For once the mother was disposed 
to yield entire obedience. She had 
begun to assume that mournful face 
which, according to Thackeray, all 
women seem to think appropriate at 
a wedding; and there was far more 
danger of her being inarticulate and 
sobbing than of her showing either 
pugilism or loquacity. 

“T’m sure I sha’n’t feel much like 
saying anything to anybody when 
I see my only daughter getting mar- 
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ried before my eyes,” she said re- 
proachfully, 

“Suppose you saw your only 
daughter growing into an old maid 
before your eyes, mamma,” said An- 
nette, laughing, and patting her mo- 
ther on the shoulder. “ Would you 
like that any better ?” 

“Well,” Mrs. Ferrier sighed “I 
suppose you may as well be mar- 
ried, now you’ve had the fuss of 
getting ready. All I care about 
is your happiness, though you may 
not believe: it. I’m no scholar, 
and I know people laugh at me; 
but that doesn’t prevent my having 
feelings. You deserve to be happy, 
Annette, for you have been a good 
child to me, and you were never 
ashamed of me, though you have 
tried hard to make me like other 
folks. I couldn’t be anything but 
what I am; and when I have tried, 
I’ve only made a greater fool of my- 
self than I was before. But for all 
that, I’m sorry I’ve been such a 
burden to you, and I’m grateful to 
you for standing by me.” 

This was Mrs. Ferrier’s first confes- 
sion of any sense of her own short- 
comings, or of her daughter’s trials 
on her account, and it touched An- 
nette to the heart. 

The outside world, that she had 
striven to please and win, faded 
away and grew distant. Here was 
one whom she could depend on, the 
only one on earth whom she could 
always be sure of. Whatever she 
might be, her mother could not be 
estranged from her, and could not 


have an interest entirely detached | 


from hers. 

“Don’t talk of being grateful to 
me; mamma,” she said tremulously. 
“T believe, after all, you were nearer 
right than I was; and I have far 
more reason to be ashamed of my- 
self than of you. I have been strain- 
ing every nerve to please people 
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who care nothing for me, and to 
reach ends that were nothing when 
reached. It isn’t worth the trouble. 
Still, it is easier to go on than to 
turn back, and we may as well take 
a little pains to keep what we have 
taken much pains to get. I’m sorry 
I undertook this miserable business 
of a show-wedding. It disgusts me. 
A quiet marriage would have been far 
better. But since it is undertaken, I 
want it to be a success of its kind.” 

“Oh! as to that,” Mrs. Ferrier 
said, “I like the wedding. I don’t 
like to see people get married be- 
hind the door, as if they were asham- 
ed of themselves. You don’t marry 
every day, and it may as well be 
something uncommon.” 

They were conversing more gen- 
tly and confidentially than they had 
for a long time; and the mother 
appeared to greater advantage than 
ever before, more dignified, more 
quiet. Annette pushed a footstool 
to the sofa, and, sitting on it, leaned 
on her mother’s lap. 

“Still, I do not 
marriage,” she said. “It may do 
for two young things who have 
parents and friends on both sides to 
take all the care, while they dream 
away the time, and have nothing to 
do or think of but imagine a beau- 
tiful future. For serious, thoughtful 
people, I think the less parade and 
staring and hurly-burly there is, the 
better. But then, that quiet way 
throws the two very much alone 
together, and obliges them to talk 
the matter over; and Lawrence and 
I would find it a bore. We are 
neither of us very sentimental.” 

She spoke gently enough, but there 
was a faint touch of bitterness in her 
voice that the mother’s ear detected. 

“T don’t know why he shouldn't 
like to talk the matter over with 
you,” she began, kindling to anger ; 
but Annette stopped her. 


like a showy 
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“ Now, mamma, there must be an 
end put to all this,” she said firmly. 
* And since there is no other way, 
let me tell you the true story of my 
engagement. You seem to think 
that Lawrence was very anxious to 
get me, and that he has made a 
good bargain, and ought to be grate- 
ful. Well, perhaps a part of the last 
is true; but the first isnot. I’ve got 
to humiliate myself to tell you; but 
you will never cease to reproach him 
unless I do.” A burning blush suf- 
fused her face, and she shrank as 
if with a physical pain. “ Lawrence 
knew perfectly well that I liked him 
before he ever paid the slightest 
attention to me; and when he be- 
gan to follow me ever so little, I 
encouraged him in a manner that 
must have been almost coaxing. He 
knew that I was to be had for the 
asking. Ofcourse, I wasn’t aware of 
this, mamma. Girls do such things, 
like simpletons, and think nobody 
understands them ; and perhaps they 
do not understand themselves, I 
am sure that Lawrence was certain 
of me before I had the least idea 
what my own feelings were. I knew 
I liked him, but I never thought how. 
I was too romantic to come down 
to realities. Of course, he had a 
contempt for me—he couldn’t help 
it—though I didn’t deserve it; for 
while he thought, I suppose, that I 
was trying to win him for my hus- 
band, I was only worshipping him 
as superior and beyond all other 
men. If girls could only know 
how plainly they show their feelings, 
or rather, if they would only restrain 
and deny their feelings a little, they 
would save themselves much con- 
tempt that they deserve, and much 
that they do not deserve. So you see, 
mamma, Lawrence might at any 
time, if you reproach him, turn and 
say that I was the one who sought 
him, and say what is half true, too. 
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I didn’t mean to, but I did it for all 
that. Now, of course, it is different, 
and he really wants to marry me. 
He is more anxious than I am, in- 
deed. But the less said about the 
whole matter the better. When I 
think of it, I could throw myself into 
the fire.” 

* Well, well, dear, don’t think about 
it, then,” the mother urged soothing- 
ly, startled by the passion in An- 
nette’s face. “ It doesn’t make much 
difference who begins, so long as both 
are willing. And now, don’t tor- 
ment yourself any more, child. 
You’re always breaking your heart 
because you have done something 
that isn’t quite up to your own no- 
tions. And [I tell you, Annette, I 
wouldn’t exchange you for twenty 
Honora Pembrokes.” 

Annette leaned on her mother’s 
bosom, and resigned herself with a 
feeling of sweet rest and comfort to 
be petted and caressed, without criti- 
cising either grammar or logic. How 
mean and harsh all such criticisms 
seemed to her when brought to check 
and chill a loving heart! 

* Mamma,” she whispered, after a 
while, “I almost wish that we were 
back in the little cabin again, I can 
just faintly remember your rocking 
me to sleep there, and it seems to me 
that I was happier then than ever 
since.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Ferrier sighed, “ we 
were happier then than we are now; 
but we shouldn’t be happy to go 
back to it. I should feel asif I were 
crawling head-foremost into a hole 
in the ground. We didn’t know how 


“happy we were then, and we don’t 


know how happy we are now, I sup- 
pose. So let’s make the best of it 
all.” 

The wedding proved to be, as the 
bride had desired, a success of its 
kind. The day was perfect, no mis- 
hap occurred, and everybody whom 
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the family had not invited invited 
themselves as spectators. Policemen 
were needed to keep the way clear to 
the church door when the bridal party 
arrived, and the heavens seemed to 
rain flowers on them wherever they 
went. 

Seeing Mr. Gerald bend his hand- 
some head, and whisper smilingly to 
the bride, as they entered the church, 
sentimental folks fancied that he was 
making some very lover-like speech 
suitable to the occasion. But this is 
what he said: “ Annette, we draw 
better than the giraffe. Why hadn’t we 
thought to charge ten cents a head ?” 

Her eyes had been fixed on the 
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lighted altar, just visible, and she did 
not look at him as she replied, 
“ Lawrence, we are in the presence 
of God, and this is a sacrament. 
Make an act of contrition, or you 
will commit a sacrilege.” 

And then the music of the organ 
caught them up, and the rest was 
like a dream. 

“ How touching it is to see a 
young girl give herself away with 
such perfect confidence,” remarked 
Mr. Sales, who was much impressed 
by the splendor of the bride. 

“ Give herself away!” growled Dr. 
Porson in return. “ She is throwing 
herself away.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES, 


THE story of the erection of the 
Cathedral of Chartres is an epic from 
beginning to end. Before it arose in 
the amplitude and majesty which the 
great epoch of Christian art knew how 
to bestow upon its works, nothing 
less was required than the greatest 
courage, the most indomitable perse- 
verance, and a determination of will 
which no difficulties or reverses could 
turn from its purpose. The building 
of this cathedral was a struggle 
against fire and sword, against bar- 
barians and the elements—a long 
conflict, which in the end leit piety 
and devotion victorious. 

No sooner was the era of persecu- 
tion closed by the conversion of Con- 
stantine, A.D. 312, than a church was 
raised over the Druidic grotto, and 
thronged incessantly by the multi- 
tudes of pilgrims who came to vener- 


ate the sacred image. The wood 
covering the hill, no longer possess- 
ing, as formerly, any sacred charac- 
ter, was cut down, in order that the 
town might extend itself in that di- 
rection ; and houses began forthwith 
to cluster round the foot of the tem- - 
ple, as if seeking the immediate pro- 
tection of Mary. 

Of this earliest structure it is im- 
possible to give any description, as 
no account of it remains. It was in 
all probability a basilica resembling 
others of the period, built with much 
less splendor than solidity, and exist- 
ed through several centuries until the 
year 850. Charles the Bald was 
then on the throne, and Frothold 
was Bishop of Chartres, being the 
forty-second prelate ofthatsee. The 
times were very troubled. Charle- 
magne had years before gone to his 
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glorious repose, leaving to his degen- 
erate successors a sceptre too heavy 
for their feeble arms to wield—a vast 
empire without cohesion, and which, 
lacking the firm hand of a sagacious 
ruler, was already torn with dissen- 
sions. ‘The incursions of the North- 
men, invariably accompanied by fire 
and carnage, were continual upon 
the hapless kingdom of the Franks. 
Hasting, the Danish chieftain, laid 
siege to Chartres, which was at this 
epoch surrounded with strong and 
solid walls, and held out courageous- 
ly, well knowing its fate should it fall 
into the hands of the barbarians. 
After spending some time in ineffec- 
tual endeavors to effect a breach, the 
wily Northman had recourse to craft 
causing the bishop to be informed 
that he was ready, with all his fol- 
lowers, to accept the Christian faith, 
and humbly requesting admittance 
into the city. Scarcely had he en- 
tered, when he threw aside the mask ; 
the bishop and most of the inhabi- 
tants were massacred, the church de- 
stroyed, and the city given up to the 
flames. This exploit was no sooner 
performed than rewarded as it de- 
served. Before the savage invaders 
had time to hasten back, laden with 
plunder, to their vessels, the Franks 
of the surrounding country fell upon 
them and slew them without quar- 
ter. 

Soon the church and the city arose 
again from their ashes. The new sanc- 
tuary was but an humble erection. 
The people gave to God the best they 
could, but they were impoverished, 
and in that age of iron the arts had 
sunk to the lowest condition ; more- 
over, another century had not elaps- 
ed before a similar disaster seemed 
about to befall the building. 

In those barbarous ages, the sack- 
ing and burning of towns and the 
slaughter of their inhabitants were 
events always possible, often impend- 
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ing. In the year 911, Chartres was 
besieged by the fierce Norman chief- 
tain, Rollo, at the head of a formid- 
able army provided with powerful en- 
gines of war. The Dukes of France 
and Burgundy, with the Count of 
Poitiers, hastening to the succor of 
the city, gave battle outside its walls ; 
but they were hard pressed, and to 
the anxious watchers on the ramparts 
seemed likely to be overborne by the 
foe. The bishop, Ganthelm or Gan- 
celin, was not only a warrior in time 
of need, but was also full of devotion 
to Mary. In the heat of the combat, 
he put himself at the head of the 
Chartrians, taking with him the reli- 
quary containing the greatest treasure 
of his church—the sacred tunic of 
Our Lady—and fell upon the inva- 
ders. ‘This vigorous sortie was so 
successful that the Northmen were 
utterly defeated and with so great a 
slaughter that, according to the ac- 
count of the monk Paul, the river 
was choked with their corpses. 

The holy tunic just mentioned 
had been given to Charlemagne by 
the Emperor Nicephorus and the 
Empress Irene, who previously kept 
it at Constantinople, whither it had 
been brought from Ephesus in the 
year 460, in the reign of the Emperor 
Leo. Charlemagne, who meditated 
an Empire of the West, of which the 
capital should be Aix-la-Chapelle, 
had at first placed the relic in that 
city. His successors, being unable 
to carry out his designs, nevertheless 
recognized the importance of pre- 
serving sO great atreasure to France, 
and Charles the Bald, removing it 
from Aix, presented it to the church 
of Chartres. The history of this 
double translation may be seen por- 
trayed in the great window of the 
chapel of S. John Baptist; the ar- 
chives of the cathedral and the Poem 
of the Miracles agreeing with these re- 
presentations in their account of the 
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facts, with regard to which the poet 
Maitre Nicolas Gilles, writes : 


‘** Lors prinrent la sainte chemise 

A la Mére Dex qui fut prise 

Jadis dans Constantinople. 

Precieux don en fit et noble 

A Chartres un grand Roi de France; 

Charles le Chauve ot nom d’enfance. 

Cil roy & Chartres le donna.” * 

But the effects of protection from 
on high are not such as to permit a 
people and its rulers to do evil with 
impunity. Some time afterwards, Thi- 
bault Ze Zricheur—i.e. the “sharper” 
or “cheat "—ce chevalier fel et engi- 
nous—* this dangerous and deep-skill- 
ed knight,” as he is called in the chro- 
nicles of the time, who by some un- 
known means obtained possession of 
the county of Chartres, made an ex- 
pedition against the town of Evreux, 
which he took by stratagem, and, go- 
ing on from thence as far as Rouen, 
so utterly devastated the country 
that, in all the Jand through which he 
had passed, “ there was not heard so 
much as the bark of a dog.” Dur- 
ing his absence, the Normans and 
Danes together laid siege to Char- 
tres, which they took by assault, and 
again burnt the town, together with 
the church. Thibault, returning to 
find his son slain and his town in 
ruins, went mad with anger and 
grief, 

Towards the close of the IXth 
century was a period of great ca- 
lamities and sinister predictions. 
There was a general spirit of dis- 
couragement and gloom. Men said 
that the end of the world was ap- 
proaching, for the year one thousand 
was close at hand. They built no 
more churches; for to what purpose 
would it be? Still, Our Lady must 
not surely be left without her sanctu- 
ary at Chartres, nor could the people 

*“ Then they took the holy garment, which 
had belonged to the Mother of God, formerly in 
Constantinople ; and a great king of France 
made of ita precious and noble gift to Chartres— 


Charles the Bald, so called from his name of in- 
fancy. This king presented it to Chartres.” 
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themselves dispense with it; they set 
to work, therefore, and the destroyed 
building was speedily replaced by a 
new one; yet, as they had no hope of 
its long continuance, wood had a 
larger place in its construction than 
stone. <A few years later, however, 
when the unchecked course of time 
had belied the prophecies of popu- 
lar credulity, it seemed as if Heaven 
itselt willed to teach the Chartrians 
that God and their blessed Patroness 
must be more worthily honored ; for 
in the year 1020, under the episco- 
pate of Fulbert, on the Feast of the 
Assumption according to some, on 
Christmas Day according to others, 
the church was struck by lightning, 
and wholly consumed. 

Bp. Fulbert was a holy man, and 
also a man of intelligence and cour- 
age. He felt that God had given 
him a mission. Amid the smoking 
ruins of his episcopal church, he laid 
the foundations of a noble structure 
which should be fitted to brave the 
injuries of time, and not be liable, 
like the former ones, to the danger 
of conflagration. In order to carry 
out his design, Fulbert needed trea- 
sure. He at once devoted all his 
own fortune to the work, and then 
appealed to his clergy, who imposed 
on themselves great sacrifices to sat- 
isfy their generosity; the people of 
his diocese also aiding eagerly with 
their contributions. Not satisfied 
with all this, he addressed himself 
to the princes and nobles of France, 
and especially to King Robert, who 
has been called the father of reli- 
gious architecture, and who could 
not fail to take a lively interest in the 
erection of a sanctuary to Our Lady 
of France. The princes of the whole 
Christian world were in like manner 
invited to assist in the undertaking, 
and the King of Denmark in particu- 
lar signalized himself by his munifi- 
cence, 
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Gifts arriving from all parts, Ful- 
bert was enabled to commence the 
works, as he had desired, on very 
large proportions, and to push them 
forward with so much activity that 
in less than two years the crypt was 
finished—this crypt which is probably 
the largest and finest in the world, 
and which is still admired as a mar- 
vel of the architecture of the XIth 
century. This sanctuary of Votre 
Dame de Dessoubs-terre, or “Our 
Lady of Underground,” more wor- 
thy than any which had preceded it 
of the Druidic Virgin, was then 
opened to receive, through long cen- 
turies, successive generations of the 
faithful. Nevertheless, this was but 
the root of the majestic tree which 
was to rise and éxpand above this 
favored spot. Fulbert devoted the 
remaining years of his life to the 
work, so that when he died, in 1029, 
it had made great progress; and, be- 
ing continued with equal energy by 
Thierry, his successor, was consid- 
ered sufficiently advanced to be con- 
secrated in 1037, although still re- 
quiring much for its completion. 

After the death of Thierry came a 
period of marked relaxation in ac- 
tivity. Several bishops in succession 
made no progress in the erection. 
S. Yves, one of the most illustrious 
prelates who ever filled the episco- 
pal throne of Chartres, confined him- 
self principally to the interior adorn- 
ment of the cathedral. Munificent 
gifts from Maude, Queen of England, 
enabled him to replace the ancient 
and already dilapidated roof by one 
of lead. A new impetus being given 
to the undertaking, in 1115 were 
laid the foundation of the two spires, 
so remarkable and so well known. to 
the world. In 1145, the works were 
in full activity, and it was wonderful, 
observes Haymond, Abbot of S. 
Pierre sur Dive, to see with what 
ardor, perseverance, and piety the 
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people set to work to bring about 
the completion of their church. 
“What a marvellous spectacle !” he 
writes. “There one sees powerful 
men, proud of their birth and of 
their wealth, accustomed to a life of 
ease and pleasure, harnessing them- 
selves to the shafts of a cart, and 
dragging along stones, lime, wood, 
and all the materials necessary for 
the construction of the sacred edifice. 
Sometimes it befalls that as many as 
a thousand persons, men and wo- 
men, are harnessed to the same wa- 
gon, so heavy is the load; and yet 
so great a silence prevails that there 
is not heard the faintest murmur.” 

It was chiefly during the summer 
season that these labors were carried 
on. At night, tapers were lighted 
and set on the wagons, while the 
workers watched around the church, 
singing hymns and canticles. Thus 
it was at Chartres that the custom, 
afterwards so prevalent, began of the 
laborers assembling together to pass 
the night as well as the day near the 
building in course of erection. 

The old spire being at last com- 
pleted, and the new one reaching 
to the height of the roofs, in 1194 
another fire broke out, the cause of 
which was unknown. It had seem- 
ed as if a strange fatality pursued the 
pious undertaking, were not every 
event providentially permitted or 
arranged. ‘The faithful of those days 
so understood this fresh catastrophe, 
acknowledging that it was the chas- 
tisement of Heaven for those sins 
from which, in spite of their zeal, the 
toilers in this work had not always kept 
themselves free. It is easy to com- 
prehend that, notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions, these large and prolonged 
assemblages could not have been 
without great dangers. Some con- 
sidered the disaster as a manifestation 
of the divine will that the work was 
not carried on to a sufficient degree 
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of perfection ; while others again re- 
garded it as an effect of the jealous 
hatred of the arch-enemy, and, ac- 
cording to the historian Mezeray, 
declared that demons, under the 
form of ravens, had been seen flying 
over the cathedral, with red-hot em- 
bers in their beaks, which they let 
fall upon the sacred edifice. This 
time the destruction was immense. 
Nothing was saved but the crypt 
and the two spires, with the connect- 
ing masonry forming the western por- 
tal. The latter, not having as yet 
been joined to the main building, 
were unharmed by the flames. 

Historians of the XVIth century 
and later do not mention this fire, 
and suppose the edifice "which at 
present exists to be almost entirely 
the work commenced by Bp. Fulbert 
—an error only to be accounted for 
by the most complete ignorance of 
the laws of ecclesiastical architecture, 
Contemporaray writers, as, for in- 
stance, William le Breton and Ri- 
gord, monk of S. Denis, as well as 
Robert of Auxerre, who adds that 
a portion of the town was also con- 
sumed, are unanimous as to the date 
and principal particulars of the dis- 
aster. 

Melchior, the legate of Pope Ce- 
lestine III., was at Chartres at the 
time of its occurrence, and it was he 
who revived and sustained the spirit 
of the people, overwhelmed as they 
were at first by their calamity. As- 
sembling them around the ruins of 
their church, he did his utmost to 
console and cheer them, winning 
from them the promise to raise a 
cathedral which should not have its 
equal in the world, and which should 
be built entirely of stone, so as to 
render its destruction by fire impos- 
sible. 

The impulse was easily given. At 
the conclusion of the legate’s stirring 
address, the bishop, Regnault de 
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Mougon, and all the canons of the 
cathedral, gave up their revenues for 
the space of three years towards the 
expenses of the building, as may be 
seen in the Lvéme des Miracles of 
Jehan le Marchant; Philip Augus- 
tus adding his offerings to those of 
the clergy with a royal liberality. 
The towns-people, also, considering 
that their misfortune was not so great 
by far as it might have been, seeing 
that the reliquary containing the 
sacred tunic of Our Lady was 
saved, thanks to the devotion of cer- 
tain courageous men, who bore it 
from the burning church into a place 
of safety, felt bound to show their 
gratitude by depriving themselves of 
part of their possessions in favor of 
the work. 

A powerful and irresistible current 
of devotion seemed in those days to 
carry along with it the hearts of men; 
and the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
having been chilled by reverses, the 
religious sentiment of the people 
found its outlet in another channel— 
raising sanctuaries of which the mag- 
nificence should be a marvel to suc- 
ceeding ages. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that, in those ages of faith and fervor, 
the fabulous sums which would be 
required in our days for similar 
erections were not necessary, even 
taking into account all proportions 
with regard to the respective value 
of money. The time had not then 
arrived for none but master-masons, 
working for ready money only, and 
of that a free supply ; they who had 
nothing but their strength and good- 
will cheerfully gave the alms of their 
toil, thus sharing equally with the 
rich and great in forwarding ‘ the 
enterprise. Everywhere architects 
arose, ready to translate into stone 
the religious thoughts and aspirations 
of the time, which was not a period 
of popular enthusiasm only, but that 
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in which Christian art was rapidly 
expanding into its most remarkable 
development, and replacing the heavy 
and massive edifices of the Romano- 
Byzantine style by those possessing 
a boldness, freedom, and splendid 
gracefulness hitherto unknown. 

Where was found the marvellous 
genius capable of conceiving and 
executing the plan of the Cathedral 
of Chartres ?—this man who, careless 
of human fame, and careful only to 
work for God, has left no record of 
his name, and is called by Jehan le 
Marchant simply & mestre de l’euvre. 

The “master of the work” for 
three years wrought with incredible 
ardor. ‘The idea had sprung from 
his mind complete, and he longed to 
see it realized in ifs colossal harmo- 
ny. It is only in the crypt, in the 
old spire, and in the western portal, 
spared by the fire of 1194, that the 
ancient style is to be recognized ; 
everywhere else the art of the XIIIth 
century triumphs, and we behold the 
poem of stone as it was hewn out in 
the first purity of its beauty. 

At the end of three years resources 
failed, and the work could not go on. 
* Then,” says the poet Jehan, with 
all the simplicity of a medieval 
chronicler—* then the Holy Virgin 
prayed her divine Son to work fresh 
miracles in her Cathedral of Chartres, 
in order that the increase of alins 
and offerings might be such as to 
secure its completion :” 


**La haute Dame glorieuse 
Qui voloit avoir merveilleuse 
lgiise, et haute, et longue, et lée, 
Si que sa per ne fust trovée, 
Son douz Fils pria doucement 
Que miracles apertement 
En son Eglise A Chartres feist, 

+ Que tout le peuple le veist, 
Si que de toutes parts venissent 
Gens qui offerendes tous feissent, 
Que achevée fust siglise, 
Qui estoit 4 faire emprise.” * 


* * The high and glorious Lady, who willed to 
have the church all marvellous, and high, and 
long, and large, so that its equal nowhere might 
we found, prayed sweetly to her gracious Son 
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Miracles, which in this place had 
at all times been numerous and re- 
markable, and which we might cite 
by thousands, are said to have now 
greatly multiplied. Those which at 
that period excited the enthusiasm 
and gratitude of the people to the 
highest degree were the cures of a 
terrible malady very common in the 
middle ages, and known by the 
name of the “burning sickness.” 
The unfortunate persons who were 
attacked by it, besides being consum- 
ed by fever, suffered internally as if 
from torture by fire, while outwardly 
their bodies were covered with fright- 
ful ulcers, of which the pain was in- 
tolerable. The victims of this mala- 
dy came from all parts for relief and 
healing to Our Lady of Chartres. 
According to Jehan le Marchant and 
other contemporary writers, the dis- 
ease never failed to disappear, either 
during or immediately after tine nove- 
na which it was customary for each 
sufferer to make in the church. 

This increase of favors revived 
the ardor of the faithful. Gifts and 
thank-offerings were made in great 
abundance, and the building of the 
church went on, with what vigor may 
be gathered from the fact that, in lit- 
tle more than twenty years afterwards, 
the cathedral was built and covered 
with what William le Breton calls its 
merveilleuse et miraculeuse roof of 
stone. It is in the year 1220 that 
he writes: ‘ Entirely rebuilt anew in 
hewn stone, and completed by a 
vaulted roof like the shell of a tor- 
toise, the cathedral has no more to 
fear from fire before the day of judg- 
ment.” 

The new tower received a spire like 
that of the old, excepting that it was 


that manifest miracles might be wrought in her 
church at Chartres for all the people to behold. 
so that from all parts there might come persons 
who should make offerings wherewith the 
church might be finished as it was undertakea 
to be done” 
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constructed of wood and lead, and 
destined to perish in the very partial 
fire of 1506, to be replaced by the 
beautiful and delicately sculptured 
steeple of the XVIth century, still so 
greatly admired. The: porches were 
finished,* as well as the sculptures, in 
their finest details, and the windows 
putin. On the 17th of October, in 
year 1260, the edifice was com- 
plete, and on this occasion the Bi- 
shop of Chartres, Pierre de Maincy, 
seventy-fifth successor of S, Aventine, 
solemnly consecrated his cathedral, 
in presence of the king, S. Louis. 
Description, however picturesque, 
is utterly inadequate to convey a 
worthy image or idea of a Gothic 
cathedral in all the mysterious ful- 
ness, richness, and variety of its de- 
must 
have received many quiet hours of 
contemplation, before its magnifi- 
will have shown to what 
heights Christian art was raised by 
Christian devotion in those early cen- 
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Chartres must be seen, 
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cences 


turies of enthusiasm and of faith. 
And yet we cannot leave the rea- 
der at the threshold without inviting 
him to glance with us rapidly, and 
therefore most imperfectly, within. 
How grand is the perspective which 
opens upon the view, when, look- 
ing from the * Royal Gate” towards 
the sanctuary, the eye takes in this 
triple nave, with its forest of pillars, 
amongst which fall, in rich and soft- 
ened splendor, warm rays of light and 
color from the higher windows! All 
the dimensions are on a scale of 
grandeur. In its elevation, the cathe- 
dral is divided into three parts, the 
idea of the Blessed Trinity ruling this 
arrangement. ‘The arcades, springing 
from the ground, form the first line, 
under the triforium, which forms the 


* Except certain parts of the side portals, some 
of the statues of which are of the X1Vth century, 
the three gables, the chapel of S. Piat, that of 
Vendéme, and the enclosure of the choir. 
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second, while above this rises the 
third height, containing the clere- 
story windows, which are lofty, double 
lancets, each surmounted by a rose. 
The lower walls are pierced by simple 
lancets of very large size. To the 
right and left of the nave are aisles 
without side chapels; but in the 
double aisle which is carried round 
the choir are seven apsidal chapels, 
of which the centre one, dedicated to 
Our Lady, is the most important. 
The pillars of the nave are massive in 
their proportions, to bear the weight 
of the lofty superstructure. There 
are sixteen circular or octagon pillars 
round the choir, with well-sculptured 
capitals; and in the centre of the 
transept rise four colossal pillars, 
around which cluster a number of 
smaller ones, which are carried up to 
the spring of the roof. The latter 
was the most beautiful in the world, 
and was called the Forest, being 
constructed of fine chestnut-wood, 
time colors with a sort of 
golden hue, and which attracts 
neither dust nor spiders. The roof 
of St. Stephen’s Hall at Westminster 
gives a good idea of what this must 
have with its exquisite fan 
tracery and graceful pendants, until, 
on the fourth of June, 1836, the 
whole was destroyed by fire. The 
iron roof by which it has been re- 
placed, though excellent in its kind, is 
far from approaching the worth and 
beauty of the ancient Foré?. 

The church is paved throughout 
with large slabs of stone, not one of 
which is a grave-stone, as would be- 
the case in almost every other cathe- 
dral, under the pavement of which 
are buried numbers of ecclesiastics 
and other persons; but this is virgin 
earth, wherein no sepulture has ever 
taken place. We give the reason in 
the words of Sebastian Rouillard: 
“The said church has this pre-emi- 
nence as being the couch or resting- 


which 


} ? 
been, 
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place of the Blessed Virgin, and in 
token thereofhas been even until this 
day preserved pure, clean, and entire, 
without having ever been dug or 
opened for any burial.” 

The choir is the largest in France, 
and one of the most splendid in ex- 
istence, notwithstanding the unfortu- 
nate zeal of the chapter in the year 
1703 to alter and disfigure its medi- 
zeval beauties according to their own 
ideas, which appear to have been 
warped to the lowest degeneracy of 
“ Renaissance.” Happily, however, 
the prodigious expense to which they 
put themselves resulted in but a par- 
tial realization of their plan, in which 
ancient carving and mural frescos 
were swept away to give place to 
gilding and stucco, marble and new 
paint, to say nothing of kicking 
cherubs and arabesques gone mad. 
Tt was at this time that the groups 
representing the annunciation of Our 
Lady and Our Saviour’s baptism 
were placed at the entrance of the 
choir, which, even if they were 
the work of a more skilful hand, in- 
stead of being that of a very medi- 
ocre artist, would yet be out of har- 
mony with the church; and the same 
may be said of the group, in Carrara 
marble, of the Assumption, which 
rises behind the high altar, and which 
is the work of the celebrated Bridan, 
who finished it in 1773. 

When, two centuries before, the 
choir was still without enclosure, the 
XViIth century provided for it one 
of the rarest specimens of late Gothic 
art everseen. Jehan de Beauce, who 
had been charged with the building 
of the new spire, was chosen to make 
the designs and direct the work ; and 
though he died whilst it was still un- 
finished, his plan was carefully car- 
ried to its completion. In this mar- 
vel of conscientious labor there are 
forty groups, each containing nume- 
rous figures, nearly the size of nature, 
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representing the Legend of Mary and 
the principal events in the life of Our 
Lord. Around these groups cluster 
pillars and arches, turrets, crocketed 
spires, everything that can help to 
give them, as it were, a framing and 
background as full and elaborate as 
possible, while all sorts of odd and 
Liliputian creatures are playing in 
and out of the pediments, or clinging 
to the columns in the most capricious 
and fantastic manner. Besides these 
forty principal subjects, the enclo- 
sure is further enriched with thirty 

five medallions, the first of which re 
presents the siege of Chatres by Rollo 
followed by subjects from the Holy 
Scriptures, and then, strange to say 
by others taken from heathen myth- 
ology! ‘The pagan spirit of the Re 

naissance was already daring to in 
vade the sanctuaries of the Catholic 
faith. 

Before proceeding to mention othe: 
architectural details, two of the espe 
cial treasures of the cathedral re 
quire some further notice. Besides 
the Druidic Virgin, of which we hav 
already given the history, and whose 
chapel has, since the Revolution 
been carefully restored, as well as the 
twelve other subterranean chapels of 
this marvellous crypt, there is in the 
upper church another statue, almost 
equally venerated, which dates from 
the first years of the XVIth century, 
and is called “Our Lady of the 
Pillar,” from the columnar pedestal 
on which it rests. This figure is 
enthroned, and adorned with gold 
and painting of good execution, as 
far as may be seen under the abun 
dant vestments of lace, silk, and gold 
with which the loving piety of pil 
grims, greater in devotion than good 
taste, delights to load this statue, of 
which the dark but beautiful face 
has an expression of great sweetness 
and benignity, as well as that of the 
divine Child, whose right hand is 
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raised in benediction, while his left 
rests upon the globe of the world. 

It was to this venerable image of 
Notre Dame du Pilier that the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, Pius IX., granted the 
signal favor of a solemn coronation, 
which took place on the last day of 
the month of May, 1855, in the pre- 
sence of seven prelates and a con- 
course of clergy and people so im- 
mense that the church could not 
contain the multitudes. The dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception had 
just been promulgated, and a special 
jubilee in honor of Our. Lady of 
Chartres had been granted by the 
Holy Father, and the whole city 
was in a state of indescribable joy. 

With regard to the vestment of 
Our Blessed Lady, to which allusion 
has so frequently been made, and 
which appears to be of indisputable 
authenticity, we will give the re- 
mainder of its history up to the pre- 
sent time. When this was present- 
ed to the cathedral by Charles the 
Bald, it was enclosed in a chest of 
cedar-wood covered with gold. The 
veneration with which the precious 
relic was regarded did not allow of 
the chest being opened without ne- 
cessity, and its form was naturally 
supposed to be that of a tunic or 
indergarment. Numbers were made 
after the imaginary pattern, and, after 
being laid upon the reliquary, were 
greatly valued as pledges of Our 
Lady’s protection, especially by those 
about to become mothers. As to 
one detail, however, everybody was 
mistaken, the vestment not being by 
any means of the form supposed, 
This was for the first time discover- 
ed in 1712, when, by order of the 
bishop, Mgr. de Merinville, the cof- 
fer, which was falling to pieces from 
extreme age, was opened with the 
most extraordinary care and precau- 
tions. A kind of gauze, embroidered 
with silk and gold, enveloped the 
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sacred relic, which proved to be a 
veil of great length, woven of linen 
and silk. It was then, in presence 
of Mgr. de Merinville and other wit- 
nesses, enclosed in a chest of silver, 
and placed again in the ancient reli- 
quary, which had been strengthened 
and repaired. This, being most rich- 
ly ornamented with precious stones, 
was, in December, 1793, carried off 
by the men of the Revolution, who 
took the relic to Paris, and submitted 
it to be examined by the members 
of the Institute, without giving them 
any information respecting it, and 
anticipating from their verdict a tri- 
umphant proof of its being nothing 
more than a cheat and deception of 
“the priests.” It was with less satis- 
faction, therefore, than surprise that 
they were informed by the learned 
members that, “ although they found 
it impossible to give the exact age 
of the fabric, it was evidently of very 
great antiquity, and the material was 
identical with that of the long, fold- 
ing veils anciently worn by women 
in the East.” Owing merely to this 
character of remote antiquity, it was 
allowed a place among the curiosi- 
ties of a museum. When the Reign 
of Terror was over, certain pious per- 
sons obtained possession of it, but 
had the want of judgment to divide 
it, giving larger or smaller portions 
to different churches and individuals. 
In 1820, Mgr. de Lubersac succeeded 
in collecting several of these portions, 
and, after having had them carefully 
authenticated, he placed them in a 
reliquary of coral, which has since, 
by Mgr. Clausel de Montals, been 
replaced by one of greater richness, 
so arranged as to allow the precious 
relic to be visible. 

We must, before taking leave of 
the cathedral, bestow at least a pass- 
ing glance upon its glorious windows. 
Here and there one has been broken 
by revolutionary or other anti-reli- 
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gionists, one or two others have had 
a deep-toned color clumsily replaced 
by one of brighter hue by certain 
of the aforesaid XVIIIth century 
canons, who required more light to 
read their office; but, on the whole, 
they are in admirable preservation. 
We can linger but to read some few 
of the characters of this vast book of 
light, which is justly called by the 
Council of Arras “ The Bible of the 
laity ”; for months would be insuf- 
ficient to decipher its glowing pages. 
There are one hundred and thirty- 
five large windows, three immense 
roses, thirty-five roses of a 
size, and twelve small ones. 
are almost all of the date of the 
XIIIth century, and are the gifts of 
kings, nobles, ecclesiastics, burgesses, 
and workmen of every trade, as may 
be seen in each window, which usual- 
ly contains a kneeling figure of the 
donor. The great roses are marvel- 
lous in their splendor. ‘That of the 
north transept, which, from being 
the gift of S. Louis, is called the Rose 
of France, represents the glorifica- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, who occu- 
pies the centre, bearing in her arms 
her divine Son. The five great 
windows beneath the rose make the 
complement of the subject. In the 
centre is S. Anne, with Our Lady as 
an infant. On the right and left 
stand Melchisedech and Aaron, types 
of our Lord’s priesthood ; David and 
Solomon, the types of his royalty. 
The southern rose was given by 
the Count of Dreux, and has for its 
subject the glorification of our Lord, 
which is also that of the sculpture 
over the western entrance. In the 
centre window of the five below is 
the infant Saviour in the arms of his 
Mother, while to the right and left 
are the four greater prophets, bear- 
ing on their shoulders the four Evan- 
gelists, to symbolize the support 
which the New Law receives from 
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the Old. The western rose repre- 
sents the Last Judgment. The three 
splendid windows beneath it are 
more ancient than the rest, and are 
said by those who are learned in 
stained glass to date from the XIIth 
century at the latest. One of these 
is the far-famed “ Jesse Window,” in 
which the tree of Jesse bears among 
the verdure of its branches the royal 
ancestors of Our Lord; the second 
represents scenes from his die, and 
the third those of his pa and 
death; while above appears the re- 
splendent figure of Mary, known by 
the name of Wotre Dame de la Belle 
Verriere, and justly celebrated for 
admirable beauty. In the seven 
great windows of the apse, Mary is 
still the centre. In those of the 
choir - occur amongst others the 
figures of S. Louis, S. Ferdinand of 
Castile, Amaury IV., Count of Mont- 
fort, and Simon de Montfort 
brother. ‘The lower windows are 
filled with scenes from the Holy 
Bible and the Golden Legend, and 
contain a great number of figures of 
small size, while the —r ones are 
— Soe ahites y gran 
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a saints. 
Standing in 
sept, one sees 
ened by the 
porches, but them shine the 
great roses, whose rainbow hues play 
upon the entrance of the choir; the 
aisles and chapels are softened by 
that sort of half-luminous obscurity 
in which we find ourselves on enter- 
ing the church; but the shadows flee 
more and more before the light, 
which, ever increasing, streams down 
in torrents as we approach the centre 
of the cross, making the sanctuary 
resplendent with emerald and ruby 
rays. And this marvellous picture 
has ever-changing aspects, beauties 
ever new, according to the hour of 
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the day, the brightness of the sun, 
and the season of the year. Reader, 
when 77 propria fersoné you make 
your pilgrimage to Notre Dame de 
irtres, you will feel how poor and 
how inadequate has our description 
been, and, with the Presence that is 
ever there, will own that it is heaven 
in all but the locality. 
We will conclude our sketch with 
a few historical notices of interest, 
without which it would be incom- 
piete. 
Although we have lived to see oc- 
sionally something approaching to 
ewal of the ancient throngs of 
ilgrims, and notably so on the last 
th-30th of May, when a multi- 
than sixty thousand 
including twelve prelates, 
besides six hundred other ecclesias- 
tics, two one hundred and 
and one hundred and 
members of the National As- 
went from Paris and various 


of more 
persons, 
generals, 
fifty officers, 
forty 
sembly, 
parts of France on a pilgrimage to 
still this not 
continuous concourse of 
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when it often happened that 
town was not large 
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Chartres, 
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contain the crowds of 
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enough to 
strangers, so 
of certain festivals it 
to allow great num- 
bers of them to remain all night for 
shelter in the church itself. The 
parvis of the cathedral, which slopes 
downwards from the choir to 
door, rendered easy 
cleansing process which followed 
the early morning, when floods of 
water were thrown upon the pave- 
ment. 
This 
mon pe 


-cessary 


the 


western the 


eager devotion of the com- 
ple has in it something more 
touching even than the innumerable 
visits of the rich and great to this 
chosen shrine. In the course of the 
XIIth century, Chartres numbered 
among its pilgrims no less than three 
popes and five kings of France; 
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Philip Augustus being accompanied 
by his queen, Isabella of Hainault, 
who came to ask Our Lady’s inter- 
cession that she might have a son. 
Whereupon, says William le Breton, 
even whilst the queen was making 
her prayer, the candles upon the 
high altar suddenly lighted of them- 
selves, as if in token that her request 
was granted, and which accordingly 
came to pass. 

Before the completion of the 
church, it had been visited by two 
princesses greater for their sanctity 
than for their rank—namely, Blanche 
of Castile, the mother of S. Louis, 
and the gentle and pious Isabelle, 
her sister. They were followed not 
long afterwards by the holy mon- 
arch himself, who, on his first visit, 
was accompanied by Henry IIL, of 
England, and on his second, in 1260, 
was present at the consecration. 
Philip the Fair, who attributed his 
at the battle of Mons en 
Puelle entirely to the protection of 
Mary, came thither to do her hom- 
age by offering the armor he had 
worn in the combat; and in like 
manner Philip of Valois, after the 
victory of Cassel, gave to the church 
of Chartres his charger and his arms. 
And when the times darkened over 
France, and her ‘king, John the 
Good, was the prisoner of Edward 
III., the latter refused to listen to 
the entreaties of the Dauphin and 
the Papal legate that he would 
grant peace on reasonable terms, 
although “the Father of Christen- 
dom had again and again with his 
own hand written letters to the 
English king, calling on him to 
‘forbear from the slaughter of souls 
redeemed by the Blood of Christ’ 
success had made him relentless, and, 
leading on his victorious army, he 
laid siege to Chartres. We learn 
from Froissart, among other chroni- 
clers, how Our Lady signalized her 


success 
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power, not only in saving the city, 
but in leading, humble and submis- 
sive, the lion of England to her feet: 
“ For there befell to the King of Eng- 
land and all his men a great miracle: 
a storm and thunder so great and 
horrible came down from heaven on 
the English host that it seemed as 
if the end of the world were come; 
for there fell down stones so great 
that they killed men and horses, and 
so that even the boldest trembled.” * 

“Thereupon the King of Eng- 
land, leaping down from his saddle, 
and stretching out his arms towards 
the church of Our Lady at Chartres, 
devoutly vowed and promised to her 
that he would no longer refuse to 
grant peace upon any terms consis- 
tent with his honor.” When, there- 
fore, he entered the city, it was not 
as a warrior, but as a pilgrim; for he 
repaired at once to the cathedral, in 
company with the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Lancaster, and many 
other English knights, and shortly 
afterwards signed the Peace of Bre- 
tigny. 

Charles V., having revived the 
glory of the French arms, was not 
unmindful of his gratitude to Our 
Lady of Chartres, to whom on two 
occasions he made a pilgrimage bare- 
foot, prostrating himself before the 
sacred image; “ considering,” as he 
declares in his letters-patent, “ the 
splendid, great, and notable miracles 
which our Lord God works day by 
day in the said church,” and pray- 
ing for the peace and prosperity of 
his kingdom. 

One other fact connected with the 
kings of France ought not to be 
omitted—namely, the sacring of Henri 
IV., which, instead of taking place at 
Rheims, according to, we believe, in- 
variable ‘precedent, was, by his own 
special desire, solemnized in the 


* Les Grandes Chroniques, tom, iv. ch, 46, 
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church of Our Lady of France at 
Chartres, when he made, as it were, 
a second abjuration by thus publicly 
declaring himself to be henceforth a 
devoted client of the Blessed Virgin. 
“ Thus,” observes the Abbé Hamon, 
Curé of S. Sulpice, “ Protestantism, 
which had flattered itself with the 
hope of mounting on the throne of 
France, was broken at the feet of 
Our Lady of Chartres, where also 
paganism had expired before it in 
the defeat and subsequent conver 
sion of Rollo.” 

Were we to attempt to name the 
saints who have gone as pilgrims to 
Chartres, from S. Anselm and S. 
Thomas 4 Becket to S. Francis de 
Sales, S. Vincent de Paul, M. Olier, 
and the Blessed B. Labré, the enu- 
meration would be endless; and 
though it would require, not pages, 
but volumes, to recount the favors 
obtained by the intercession of the 
Biessed Virgin for her city, we can- 
not refrain from selecting a few well 
authenticated historical] facts in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned. 

In the year 1137, Louis le Gr 
having great cause of 
against Thibault, Count of Chartres, 
resolved to chastise him in a signal 
manner, and advanced against his 
city, with the resolution to raze it to 
the ground. The inhabitants were 
in the utmost terror and distress, 
knowing their helplessness before the 
power of the irritated monarch. 
The bishop, Geoffrey de Lieues, 
causing the reliquary containing Our 
Lady’s tunic to be taken from the 
church, carried it in procession with 
his clergy and people outside the 
gates, and advanced to the royal 
tent. At this sight, the anger of 
the king subsided. He fell on his 
knees before the sacred relic, which 
he then devoutly followed, entering 
alone into the city, not to destroy it, 
but to grant it special privileges, 
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More than four centuries later, in 
1568, Chartres was besieged by the 
Huguenots under Condé. They 
opened a heavy fire against the Porte 
Drouaire, above which the 
Chartrians placed an image of the 
Blessed Virgin. This greatly excited 
their fury, and their utmost endea- 
yvors were used to shoot it down. 
But the sacred image remained un- 
touched, though every stone near it 
shattered. The rampart was 
nevertheless so far weakened as to 
be unable longer to stand against 
the powerful artillery. A large 
breach was opened, towards which 
crowded, that they 
might carry fire and desolation into 
the city. But while the 
believed that all was lost, the whole 
of the population not in arms was 
praying in the cathedral. In the 
very of their success, the 

emy lost courage; the trumpets 

unded a retreat, and the Huguenot 
left the city, never to return. 
t was in memory of this signal de- 
liverance that a chapel was raised 
between the Porte Drouaire and the 
river Eure, dedicated to “ Our Lady 
of the Breach,” and which, after be- 
ing destroyed in 1789, was in 1844 
rebuilt. 

Whenever 


gate 


was 


the besiegers 


defenders 


moment 


ny 
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threatened with pestilence or famine 
it has been customary for the bishop 
and dean of the chapter to bear the 
holy tunic in procession from the 
cathedral to the Abbey of Josaphat, 
in the midst of an immense concourse 
of the faithful, kneeling in the dust, 
with heads uncovered. Even in our 
own time there has been a recurrence 
of these expiatory solemnities. The 
cholera, which in 1832 made so 
many victims in Paris, appeared also 
in Chartres, and deaths multiplied in 
the city. But no sooner had the 
inhabitants, with all the religious 
pomp and devotion of ancient days, 
borne the venerated relic through 
the streets, imploring her succor who 
had for ages proved her right to the 
title of Zutela Carnutum, than the 
plague was stayed. All the sick 
were cured, and two more deaths 
only occurred—the deaths of two 
persons who had publicly insulted 
the procession on its way. A gold 
medal was struck on this occasion, 
having following inscription ; 
* Voted to Our Lady of Chartres, by 
the inhabitants of the city, in grati 
tude for the cessation of the cholera 
immediately after the solemn proces- 
sion celebrated to obtain her power 
ful intercession, on Sunday, the 26th 
of August, 1832.” 


the 








In Thy Light shall We see Light. 


IN THY LIGHT SHALL WE SEE LIGHT.* 


Tue moon, behind her pilot star, 
Came up in orbéd gold : 

And slowly near’d a fleecy bar 
O’er-floating lone and cold. 


I look’d again, and saw an isle 
Of amber on the blue: 

So changed the cloudlet by the smile 
That softly lit it through. 


Another look: the isle was gone— 
As though dissolv’d away. 

And could it be, so warmly shone 
That chaste and tender ray ? 


I said: “ O star, the faith art thou 
That brought my life its Queen— 

In her sweet light no longer now 
The vapor it has been. 


“Shine on, my Queen: and so possess 
My being to its core, 
That self may show from less to less— 
Thy love from more to more.” 


A touch of the oars, and on we slid— 
My cedar boat and I. 

The dreaming water faintly chid 
Our rudeness with a sigh, 


LAKE GEORGE, September, 1873. 


* Ps. xxxv. 
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THE SEE OF §S. 

THE “arrowy Rhone” and Lake 
Leman have become in modern lite- 
rature the counterparts of the classic 
Anio and Nemi of antiquity. 
culiar memories 


Pe- 
cluster about their 
they have been the intellect- 
ual battle-field of systems, even while 
poets and dreamers were seeking to 
make a Lethe of their enchanted 
no other 
spot in Europe has God 
uch beauties of color, of 
atmosphere, cf outline, and of luxu- 
riant vegetation. Geneva rivals the 
south in its growth of orange, ole- 


“5 


shores ; 


waters; and perhaps on 


lavishec 


ander, and ilex, in its lake of sapphire 
hue, its sunsets of intense variety of 
white 
villas, homes of summer luxuriance, 
and temples of delightful idleness. 
The clearness of the mountain air, 
the irregular outlines of the smaller 
hills, the view of the Alps beyond— 
above all, that of Mont Blanc—the 
quantity of hardy Alpine flowers, the 
dusky, medizeval beauty of the town, 
and the unmistakable energy of its 
sturdy-looking inhabitants, denote the 
northern character of Geneva. The 
old Cathedral of S. Peter, where 
Calvin’s chair is now the greatest curi- 
osity and almost the greatest orna- 
ment (so bare is the church), and the 
new Cathedral of Notre Dame, a build- 
ing hardly large enough for the now 
numerous Catholic congregation of 
Geneva, speak of the change that has 
come over the town in the last four 
hundred years. 


color, and its profusion of 


The religious phases 
that have come and gone in this 
small and seemingly insignificant spot 
form an epitome of the religious his- 
tory of Europe. The age of faith, 
the age of fanaticism, the age of 
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indifferentism, have reigned succes- 
sively in Geneva. In the XIIIth 
century, as in many an earlier one, 
High Mass was sung at S. Peter’s, 
and monks or in the 
stalls which yet remain in the choir; 
in the XVIth, Calvin and Beza sat in 
plain black gown, teaching justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and burning 
Michael Servetus for tenets that 
disturbed the new “ personal infalli- 
bility” of the Reformers; in the 
XIXth, Socinianism is the creed of 
the “national” church, and Catho- 
lics, Evangelicals, and Anglicans have 


canons Sa 


each handsome and roomy buildings, 
crowded on Sundays, and adorned 
with every outward sign of freedom 
of worship. Catholics form half the 
population of the canton, and nearly 
half that of the city itself There 
are few conversions, however, so that 
this proportion does not sensibly in- 
crease. Many of the suburbs are 
entirely Catholic. 
tends to 


The diocese ex- 
many Savoyard parishes, 
which are, of course, altogether Cath- 
olic. Until the recent outbreak 
against perfect liberty of conscience, 
when that liberty was to be applied 
to the old church, the position of 
Catholics, clergy and laity, was com- 
paratively satisfactory; the bishop 
(of whom we shall speak later) was 
universally beloved by his people, 
respected by his liberal opponents, 
feared by his illiberal enemies ; the 
moderate party in politics, consisting 
of the class corresponding to an 
aristocracy, and all of them men of 
polite bearing and strong religious 
(Evangelical) convictions, were al- 
ways on the side of Catholics in up- 
holding their privileges as citizens of 
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the state, voters, and freeholders ; 
the two churches, S. Germain on 
“the hill,’ and Notre Dame on the 
plain (among the new hotels and 
villas), besides other chapels on the 
Savoy side of the lake, and the new 
suburb of Plainpalais, were always 
crowded, and there were many 
schools for rich and poor under reli- 
gious teachers. The Sisters of Cha- 
rity had a house, to which tradition 
pointed as the house of Calvin; and 
many English visitors knocked at 
their door, to beg to be allowed a 
peep into the courtyard, where they 
would pluck a blade of grass as a 
memento or ve/ic. These have now 
been suppressed: the clergy, who 
were originally salaried by the state, 
have been thrown on their own re- 
sources; the bishop has been sent 
beyond the frontier. He is said to 
have remarked to the Holy Father, 
a propos of this measure: “ Your 
Hcliness sent me to Calvin; Calvin 
sent me to Voltaire (the bishop’s 
retreat is Ferney); but I have great 
hopes of outliving them both.” 

Still, we would fain insist upon the 
great difference between this mark of 
intolerance and the old rules of the 
Calvinistic theocracy. The Conseil 
@’ Etat does not represent Calvin and 
his personal fanaticism; it speaks 
a language of its own, and one 
which Calvin himself would be hor- 
rified to listen to—the language of 
state supremacy defying God. If 
Calvin were alive, he would no 
doubt feel a hearty satisfaction in 
burning Mgr. Mermillod; but he 
would have as great a relish for the 
burning of Prince Bismarck. Cal- 
vinism was at least sincere in its 
fanaticism ; the Bismarckian animus 
is not even that of a fanatic, but of a 
cynic. So itis not the spirit of the 
pale, nervous reformer of the XVIth 
century that is responsible for the 
recent outrage against freedom of 
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conscience at Geneva; but a spirit 
more potent, more ambitious, more 
grasping, and, above all, more far- 
seeing—the spirit of open infidelity 
boasting of its material power of 
repression. 

Of the political attitude of Geneva 
we need not speak, further than to 
say that its acknowledged neutrality, 
and the intellectual culture of its in- 
habitants, have given it a new life, and 
made of the focus of the only “ Re- 
formation” that had any sincerity or 
inherent strength in it a new focus 
of peaceful and dignified repose. 
From the champ clos of Calvinism, it 
has become the arena of the world, 
especially of diplomacy, and the city 
of refuge of all exiles, royalist, Maz 
zinist, and social. Among the latter 
came one has contributed to 
Geneva’s glory—Byron, the gifted 
prodigal, who is among poets as the 
“morning star” once among 
angels. We meant, however, to 
speak rather of one of Geneva’s citi- 
zens than of the historic city itself; 
though such are the manifold charms 
of the place that only to name it is a 
temptation to plunge at once into a 
thousand speculations as to its past 
and a thousand theories as to its fu- 
ture. 

Mgr. Mermillod, the successor of S. 
Francis of Sales, is a native of Ca- 
ronge, a suburb of Geneva, and was 
born of a Catholic family, poor in 
the world’s goods, and obscure in its 
estimation. He has a vivacity rather 
French than Genevese, but with a 
solid foundation of that more serious 
character which distinguishes his 
countrymen. As an orator, he is 
hardly second to the Bishop of Or- 
léans, Mgr. Dupanloup ; as a lecturer 
to pious women on the duties of 
womanhood, he is superior to most 
ecclesiastics. In the guidance of 
souls, the enlightened discrimination 
between what is in itself wrong, and 


who 


was 
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what harmless if done in a proper 
spirit, he seems to have inherited the 
special gift of S. Francis of Sales in 
directing women of good family, liv- 
ing at court or otherwise, in the 
world, His singular prudence and 
the graciousness of his manner are 
essential helps to him in the pro- 
minent position he holds towards 
modern governments, and the daily 
contact which confronts him with 
modern sentiment. He is the weapon 
expressly fashioned for the last new 
phase into which the eternal struggle 
against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil has entered. Like S, Francis, 
he wraps his strength in gentleness, 
nd carries out the suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re. In conversation, of 
is fond—for his is not the 
ideal of 
witty, and accurate. 


which he 
monastic 


| rightly, 


holiness—he is 
His 


power of crystallizing ideas into a 


not is quite French, and the childlike 

yyousness of his demeanor is no less 
so. The word ascetic seems to imply 
the very antipodes of his nature ; and 
yet his private apartment, which we 
were once privileged to see, is almost 
ikeacell. Here is a description of it, 
zathered from the impressions of two 
worthy visitors: “I felt,” says one, 
“in this little duco (hole) as if I were 
in the cell of a saint, and examined 
everything with veneration. That little 
prie-Dieu, so simple in its build, which 
daily witnesses the prayers and sighs 
of the pastor, anxious for his flock and 
the souls entrusted to him by God; 
of the Christian humbling himself 
and praying for his own needs. . . . 
Perhaps some day this little room will 
be visited as S. Charles Borromeo’s is 
now at Milan. I am favored in that 
I know it already. Two ‘purple 
stocks and the tasselled hat alone 
recalled the dzshop, while the framed 
table of a ‘Seminarist’s Duties,’ taken 
in connection with the simplicity, nay, 
poverty, of the room, might make one 
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think it the habitation of a young 
cleric.” 

And another account adds: “* What 
a memory to have seen this room, so 
narrow, so humble, so evidently the 
home of a saint! We shall always be 
able to fix the picture of the bishop 
in our memory, night or day, praying 
or working, at all times; and 
that beautiful print of Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque, and that tiny 
prie-Dieu !” 

The bishop’s library, his ordinary 
working-room, was also a very simple 
retreat, and often fireless in the cold- 
est days of winter. The house stood 
next door to the cathedral, and the 
rest of the clergy, four or five in all, 
lived there in community. Among 
them was the old vicar, the second 
priest to whose charge the reconsti- 
tuted parish of Geneva had been 
entrusted before being raised to the 
dignity of a bishopric. It was very 
touching to watch this old man loy- 
ingly deferring to the young bishop, 
who was formerly but a curate under 
him, and rejoicing as a father in the 
elevation of one of whose fitness for 
the episcopal office he, above all, had 
reason to be certain. 

“ No man securely commands but 
he who has learned well to obey,”* 
Another of the clergy was a very re- 
markable man, the type of a charac- 
ter found nowhere in these days save 
under the cowl of the monk, and 
even among religious probably no- 
where save in the Benedictine Order. 
He was the bishop’s private secre- 
tary, and his right hand in the busi- 
ness of the diocese. He belonged to 
the Reformed Benedictines of Soles- 
mes, and was a friend and spiritual 
subject of Dom Guéranger, author 
of the invaluable Liturgical Year, the 
beautiful History of S. Cecilia, and 
other works. It was only by a spe- 


* Following of Christ, b. 1. C. XX. V. 2. 
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cial dispensation that he was allowed 
to hold his present position and live 
outside his cloister; but having, in 
early life, been the schoolmate of the 
bishop, and being eminently fitted to 
wield ecclesiastical sway, this privi- 
lege (which was none to him, how- 
ever) had been obtained by Mer. 
Mermillod. He was called rather by 
the title of his religious profession, / 
pere, than by his name in the world 
—a name since become known as 
that of the author of a learned and 
voluminous Life of S. Dunstan. He 
was, as it were, a stranded pilgrim in 
this age of compromise —a stern, 
heroic soul cast in the giant mould of 
the XIIIth century; rather a Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux than a Francis of 
Sales; in learning a descendant of 
Duns Scotus, and a disciple of Aris- 
totle ; an ascetic, a scholastic, a rigid 
disciplinarian, an unerring director. 
In person tall, dignified, spare of 
form, with keen, eagle glance, clear- 
cut, largely-moulded features; in dress 
simple to rusticity, and a fit model 
for an old monkish carving at the 
foot of a pulpit or on the boss of an 
arch, 

They completed each other, these 
two saintly characters, the bishop and 
the monk, bound together in a mystic 
marriage for the production of spi- 
ritual children for God and the 
church; and the contrast between 
them seemed, as it were, typical of 
that other union of distant ages, one 
with another, for the furtherance of 
a principle ever the same, whether 
its accidental exponent be Peter the 
fisherman, Hildebrand the Reformer, 
Bernard the monk, Francis of Sales, 
the gentle bishop, or Pius 1X., the 
yet more gentle and more persecuted 
Pope. 

Our stay at Geneva covered three- 
fourths of a year, so that we grew 
familiar with the beauties of the 
neighborhood in its different aspects 
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of summer, autumn, and winter. It 
would be difficult to chronicle every 
detail of these beauties of earth, sky, 
and water, which, as the seasons 
brought them severally into promi- 
nence, seemed to form a series of 
cabinet pictures for memory to dwell 
upon ever after. There is nothing 
like a long stay in one place to make 
one feel its loveliness; the transient 
wayfarer among the most enchanting 
scenes sees not a quarter as much 
natural beauty as the constant dweller 
in a less favored spot. In the wild 
rush, named with unconscious satire 
a four, the traveller sees a kaleido- 
scopic mixture of incongruous, dis- 
cordant beauties, and of each in de- 
tail he sees but one phase, soinetimes 
an abnormal one, sometimes an ob- 
scured one, and not seldum he sees 
but the vacant place where this beauty 
should be. His opinions are hastily 
formed, and, strange 
the more hastily the 
cably, and they are often erroneous, 
or at least one-sided. A man looking 
for the moon during the week when 
the moon is new, and concluding, 
therefore, that no moon exists or is 
visible at any time, would not be a 
rasher tale-teller than he who asserted 
that because he passed twenty-four 
hours in Venice during a fog, there- 
fore the sun never shone in the 
Adriatic city ; or that since in a week’s 
scamper through the environs of 
Naples he never came across a beau- 
tiful woman, therefore the type of the 
Grecian goddess was extinct among 
the women of Parthenope. Sweeping 
statements are as invariably wrong as 
they are temptingly easy to make; it 
is needless to say how intellectually 
absurd they are. Give your experi- 
ence as your experience, and you 
will have contributed something to 
the sum total of acquisition on any 
given subject; but do not give it as 
the only, absolute, indisputable, and 


phenomenon ! 
more ineradi- 
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final result of research. All know- 
ledge is but partial; it is subject to 
all kinds of qualifications, Few men 
can speak with authority of more than 
a grain of it at a time, and it is equally 
unwise and undignified to put your- 
self in the position of the Pharisee 
whom the lord of the feast directed 
to give place to a guest of worthier 
and seemlier station. But this is a 
We began by saying that 
long residence in one place is the 


digression. 


true way to see, learn, and probe its 


beauties; as well as its resources, 
Until your heart grows ¢o a place, you 
do not £vow it, and no place unas- 
sociated with family cr patriotic con- 
nections can teach your heart to grow 
fo it without long residence. Perhaps 


Jere ar 


UCIiC aiCc 


exceptions, corresponding 


to “love at first sight,” but even this 


fi 
in human relations is only an excep- 


ion. .We remember one place, seet 
day only, for which 
of kinship and y« 


idder feeling 


ing grew up in our heart—it 
Heidelberg ; but intimate knowledge 


nnel 


in ordinary cases is the only chi 
to a great and appreciative love. 


Geneva won its way to our love 


thus, and, more than any one spot we 
ited—not excepting even Rome 
came to represent to the memory the 
lapplest, most peaceful, and most 
We shall 
be forgiven if we draw a sketch of 
the surroundings which are associated 


| 
fruitful period of our lives. 


with our knowledge of the Bishop 
of Geneva. In all our reminiscences 
his figure is the central one, and the 
group of persons who formed our 
ircle of friendship seems naturally 
Our 
spent in a shy little 
villa, invisible from the high-road, and 
embowered in groves of pine, chest- 
nut, and oak; our winter days were 
passed, perforce, at the unconge- 
nial but perfectly appointed Hotel 
de la Paix. ‘The party consisted of 


to revolve around his person. 
summer life was 
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our own family only, with one or two 
accidental additions from England 
for a week at atime. The house was 
slightly built and cottage-like, with a 
flight of steps on each side, the front 
stoop being festooned with a jessa- 
mine-vine, and the wide, grand drive, 
flanked by a bed of flaming balsam- 
flowers, sweeping up to the door un- 
der the shade of two or three mas- 
sive horse-chestnuts. No room in 
the house was carpeted, and only 
the drawing-room had a parquet floor. 
The bed-rooms were miracles of sim- 
plicity and 
boards, white-washed walls, no 


cleanliness—milk- white 
cur- 
tains to bed or window, and an ab- 
sence of any furniture, save a narrow 
bed, a washstand, a dimity-covered 
table, and one cane chair, making 
them seem so many dormitory sec- 
tions partitioned off. 
és best ” 


the 
tur- 
esque, as that of a loved invalid never 


We made 
room a little more pi 
fails to be, by the help of crimson 
velvet coverlets, blue silk and knitted 


} 


wool in cushions, a portable easy- 
chair, muslin bed-curtains, and a dis- 
play of cut-glass bottles with gold 
contents of 
dressing-case on 
white-robed table. 
also, and any pretty thing that struck 
our fancy in the treasure-] 
the town, 


stoppers—in short, the 
an English 
pretty, 


the 


> ke 
Books, 


-houses of 
accumulated here, and 
made of it the choicest room in the 
house. We had a severer trysting- 
place on the ground-floor, where 
reading was carried on systematically, 
illuminating and ecclesiastical em- 
broidery filled up many an hour, 
and our journals (from which we 
have already quoted) were com- 
piled. But there was a rarer treasure 
yet—a chapel. A tiny room, dark- 
ened all’ /lalana, with red curtains, 
and containing a portable altar suit- 
ably draped, recalled the oratories 
of Roman fa/azzi; and here was 
often seen the tall figure of Ze pére and 
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a little chorister from Notre Dame, 
as we had Mass said there generally 
twice a week. It was a sanctifica- 
tion to the house, and we felt it an 
incitement in our “labor of love” of 
reading and manual work. Another 
gathering-spot was the wall on the 
garden side, forming the parapet be- 
tween the terrace and the lower 
level of meadow-land. There was a 
whole colony of spiders nestled in 
the miniature grove of jessamine that 
hid the wall; and, as we sat with our 
books on the steps leading from the 
terrace, we assisted, as it were, at a 
perpetual natural history lecture iz 
actu. The webs were generally very 
perfect, and, as the autumn came.on, 
the early dews transformed them into 
a jewelled network, shining rainbow- 
wise, with the loveliest prismatic 
hues. Sometimes, when they were 
broken, they seemed like a cordage 
of diamonds—the tangled ruins of 
some fairy wreck clinging to the 
mast, represented by a green twig. 
But there was in the grounds another 
more sylvan and lonely retreat still— 
our own especial haunt. It was a 
damp valley, below the level of the 
high-road, carpeted with periwinkles 
and decaying leaves, and shut out 
from human observation by a grove 
of oaks and chestnuts. A peculiar 
darkness always brooded over it, and 
one might have forgotten the exist- 
ence of noontide had he spent 
twenty-four hours in its gloom. A 
little brook ran along the bottom, its 
waters carrying miniature freight- 
barks in the shape of halftopened 
horse-chestnuts or curled and brown- 
ed oak-leaves. If anything so small 
could bear so lofty a likeness, we 
should say that this sombre valley 
was akin to a Druidical grove. 

Our outdodr pleasures were few, 
as the world understands them ; they 
mostly consisted of long drives into 
the interior, where we wouid often 
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pass dignified, melancholy-looking 
iron portals, let into a wall festooned 
profusely with the Virginia creeper, 
and giving a glimpse of some desert- 
ed, parklike expanse of meadow, 
Other less pretentious entrances 
showed a wilderness of roses, flower 
ing shrubs, and vines, but always in 
contrast with the luxuriant Virginia 
creeper, which nowhere else in Eu- 
rope grows in such perfection. A 
variety of shades absolutely Western 
greets the eye and delights the imag 
ination ; the hues of the Indian sum- 
mer seem concentrated in this one 
plant, and, from its rich glow, an artist 
can easily guess what a forest of inde- 
finitely multiplied trees, painted in the 
colors of this creeper, would look 
like. Two of our visitors were wel 
come additions to our party and sym 
pathetic sharers in our pleasures— 
one, a lady well known for her ene: 
getic and active charity, whose pr¢ 

sence in any place pointed invariably 
to some hidden work of mercy to be 
performed there, and whose mission 
just then was to comfort a lonely 
and despairing widow under pecu- 
liarly trying aggravations of her sor 

row ; the other an artist whose name 
in his public capacity has already ap- 
peared more than once in the pages 
of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, and whosé 
character of childlike simplicity and 
reverent earnestness has endeared 
him to us in private life as a friend 
and a model. 

People staying at Geneva—at least 
English people—always make a 
point of going through the arduous 
expedition to Chamouni and th: 
Mer de Glace. We do not mean to 
disparage the spirit which inevitably 
urges on our countrymen and coun 
trywomen to put their necks in jeo 
pardy on the slightest provocation ; 
but, turning the adventurous instinct 
of our Anglo-Saxon blood to a better 
purpose, we chose rather to make two 
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or three expeditions to sites hallowed 
by the presence of the Apostle of 
Geneva—S. Francis of Sales. Mont 
Blanc could not, from any point of 
view, appear more majestically beau- 
tiful than it does from the shores of 
Lake Leman; and we preferred to 
gaze upon the monarch with the eye 
of an artist rather than that of a gym- 

ist. We here lean upon the au- 

ority of Ruskin, whom we are glad 
to appeal to in an instance where his 

turally reverential mind makes him 

safe and unbiassed guide. Our 
first pilgrimage was to the Castle des 
Allinges, on the Savoy side of the 
lake, a ruin now, but where, in for- 
mer days, the saint often said Mass 
in achapel, which is the only part of 
the castle still untouched. There is 
no lack of visitors to this shrine dur- 
ing the summer, and each party is 
generally accompanied by a priest. 
We were happy in persuading & fére 
to be our companion, and started 
overnight for the village of Thonon. 
The lake was unruffled, and the sun 
shining tropically, as the little steam 
boat carried us over the waters. 
Thonon is a Catholic village, with an 
ugly church, adorned by carved and 
gilded cherubs and other unsightly 
excrescences ambitiously striving to 
be Michael Angelos and Donatellos. 
Frogs never can let oxen alone, es- 
pecially in art. We slept at the inn, 
a picturesque and proportionately dir- 
ty hostelry, very little changed, we 
should say, from what it was in the 
days of S. Francis. It stands on a 
high terrace above the lake, the top 
of which terrace forms a drilling- 
ground ; for Thonon has fortifications 
and the ghost of a garrison. ‘The 
road from the boat-landing winds up 
through stunted vines to a dilapidat- 
ed gateway, and is often dotted by 
the curious one-horse vehicle of the 
country, called char-a-banc—i.e. a sort 
of diminutive brougham turned side- 
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ways, and hardly capable of holding 
two persons—a kind of side-saddle 
locomotion rather curious to any one 
accustomed to sit with his face to the 
horses. The view over the lake by 
sunrise the next morning was dream- 
like in its beauty—each rounded 
peak veiled in mist, and the motion- 
less waters lying at their base asa 
floor of azure crystal. As we went 
further up into the mountains, the 
sun’s rays flashed on hill after hill, 
throwing a softened radiance over 
each, and shooting darts of gold 
across the clear blue of the lake. We 
met carts laden with wheat-sheaves, 
and men and boys going to their 
day’s work ; passed farms and dairies 
before coming to the heathery waste 
that separates the lonely hill-top of 
les Allinges from the cultivated lands 
below; jolted over the stony path, 
called, in mockery, a vead ; and, hav- 
ing seen in a short two hours’ drive as 
many beauties as we could conve- 
niently remember, arrived at the 
Chapel of S. Francis. It has been 
changed since his time, but the altar 
is said to be the one at which he 
celebrated Mass. The chapel is a 
white-washed room like a rough 
school-room, fitted up with painted 
benches and cheap prints; but the 
feeling that draws so many Christian 
hearts to this refuge of the mission- 
ary Bishop of Geneva hallows the 
bare walls and open poverty of the 
chapel, and a spirit seems to rise 
from the altar recess to rebuke any 
worldly sense of disparagement or 
even disappointment. The manner 
in which & jfére said Mass was 
enough to make one feel the solem- 
nity of the occasion and the grati- 
tude that ought to possess one after 
having had the privilege, doubtless 
not to be repeated in a lifetime, of 
praying on this consecrated spot. 
We all received holy communion 
during Mass. An old man is station- 
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ed at “s Allinges as custos, sacristan, 
and Mass-server; and his little gar- 
den, in full view of the lake, makes a 
pretty domestic picture grafted on to 
the medizval one of the “ ruined cas- 
tle ivy-draped.” 

S. Francis, so says tradition, often 
wandered day and night over this 
mountain on his apostolic missions, 
and, being overtaken. by dark- 
ness, found no better resting-place 
than the fork of a chestnut-tree. 
Wrapped in his cloak, he there went to 
sleep, lulled by the howling of th e 
wolves, abounded in that 


neighborhood. Many similar sore 


once 
2 


which 


are missionary 


told in Savoy of his 
adventures; one of 


that.one day he ] 


them recording 
pres sented himself, 
vith two or three c omy anions, at one 
of the g: The guard, 
not knowing | im, ask 


he would allow 


he woul 


utes of Geneva. 
ed _ who he was, 
before 
the 


ishop of y | 
was some foreign 
and that Dulieu was the 
name of his diocese or manor, non- 
chalantly opened and let 
When the magistracy discov- 
ered who had got entranc¢ 


concluding 
visitor, 


the gate, 
him in. 
thus 
the city of Calvin 


se into 
, there was a terri- 
ble outcry; the too innocent guard 
was summoned and threatened with 
death for his gross neglect of 
duty, and a hasty search was begun 
for the nated Papist bishop.  S. 
Francis had by that time quietly fin- 
ished his business and left the 
walls of Geneva. This is not unlike 
the incident related by Cardinal 
Wiseman in Fadiola, where a Chris- 
tian substitutes for the watchword 
Numen Imperatorum, without repeat- 
ing which he could not pass out to 
his secret worship in the catacombs, 
the words similar in sound, though 
widely different in meaning, omen 
Lmperatorum, and succeeds in cheat- 


his 


hostile 
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ing the guard, who was a Pannonian, 
and whose knowledge of Latin was 
but elementary. It was probably 
during one of these stolen visits that 
S. Francis administered the sacra- 
ments to a poor Catholic servant-girl 
in the cellar of the Hétel de l’Ecu 
@’or—an old inn still standing at Ge- 
neva, and where the identical apart- 
ment is now shown. 

From Tnonon we took 
Lausanne, on the opposite 
lake, visited the C 
and return 


the boat to 
side of the 
Chillon, 
Geneva, after 
other night spent at the 
of Lake Leman; 


vastle of 
ed to an- 
Vevay end 
where ‘the moun- 
tains, purple and rounded; the vege- 
tation, southern in its quality and 
luxuriance; the winding road by the 
shore—all contribute to remind you 
of the Bay of Naples and the Sor- 
rento road along the Mediterranean. 

Lausanne itself, its cathedral, mon- 
uments, fortifications, and 
quaintness of architecture anc 
of position, was the 
expedition, in 


general 
1 beauty 
goal of another 
which English 
friend, Mr. B——, accompanied us, 
and became our commentator and 
artistic 


our 


guide. 

There were many other places we 
also visited; one of us was indefati- 
gable, and followed the bishop to 
Thonex, where he solemnly eens 1 


a corpo santo; to Collonge, where he 


blessed a new cemetery with all the 
pomp of ritual, by this 
village being situated on Savoyard 
ground; and to Caronge, where he 
distributed the prizes at a girl’s 
school, and gave an excellent and 
appropriate lecture on the education 
of women in this century. 

But the most beautiful ceremony 
of all was the consecration of the 
new parish church of Bellegarde, 
the French frontier post and cus- 
tom-house. This village is a mere 
handful of white-washed cottages 
dropped among the spurs of the 


made easy 
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Jura range. The mountains, though 
not high, have all the beauty of 
the Alps; their varied outline, their 
abrupt gorges,.and their swift tor- 
rents being yet more beautiful be- 
cause embowered in a vegetation of 
softer aspect than the monumen- 
tal pineries which close-clothe the 
Alps. Withie~half a mile of Belle- 
garde is a curious natural phenome- 
non—/a perte du Rhéne. ‘The river, 
here scarcely more than a moun- 
tain brook, after struggling through 
a barren, sandy bed, strewn with 
boulders of a porous white stone 
worn by the action of the water 
into strange shapes of vases, caul- 
drons, and urns, suddenly plunges 
under an arched entrance in a wall 
of rocks, and disappears. Its subter- 
ranean course is some miles long, 
and it re-emerges, on a lower level, 
a placid, shallow stream. Around 
the mouth of this unknown cavern 
the scenery is very striking; deep 
clefts of rock, with fringes of Alpine 
flowers, alternate with thick growths 
of oak and chestnut; and from 
every peaklet of the mountains some 
charming pastoral scene comes into 
view. ‘The new church was a plain 
white building, of no architectual 
pretensions, but strong and impervi- 
ous to the weather. The internal 
decorations were simple in the ex- 
treme; no frog emulation here, as 
in ambitious Thonon. For once we 
saw French peasants au naturel ; 
they really seemed the fervent, hos- 
pitable, unsophisticated people one 
longs to see. The Jura protects 
Bellegarde from Geneva; there is no 
large town near on the French side, 
and there is neither hotel, nor miner- 
al springs, nor iron mines, nor natu- 
ral resources of any kind to attract 
the acquisitive mind of the XIXth 
century. So God still reigns undis- 
turbedly in this narrow kingdom— 
narrow, indeed, if measured by the 
VOL. XVIII—17 
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numerical strength of its inhabitants, 
but noble and precious if measured 
by the worth of each immortal soul 
which it holds. The people were 
collected outside the church, as the 
full ceremonies of consecration were 
going to be performed, and many of 
these take place before the people 
can canonically be admitted into 
the interior. A priest stood on the 
natural pulpit of a low stone wall, 
describing to the faithful the sym- 
bolic meaning of each ceremony, as 
the bishop and his assistants passed 
round and round the walls, chant- 
ing psalms and anointing the building, 
or, entering the portals, inscribed the 
Greek and Latin alphabets in the form 
of a cross on the floor of the church, 
made seven crosses on the different 
internal walls, and recited psalms 
and litanies before each. The men 
stood in the burning sun, bare-head- 
ed and motionless, often kneeling 
in the dust, and singing hymns in 
French corresponding to the mean- 
ing of the Latin prayers; a line of 
Gardes Nationales, in uniforms rather 
the worse for wear, and many wear- 
ing the Crimean medal, stood op- 
posite the entrance, while an ex- 
cruciating brass band played ‘with 
a will a mixture of national and 
religious airs. When at last the con- 
gregation all poured into the church, 
High Mass was sung, the brass band 
doing duty in a scarcely less subdued 
tone than before, but being as much 
of an improvement upon the theatri- 
cal and sensuous exhibitions nick- 
named sacred music in many grander 
churches, as a rough but pious print 
is—religiously speaking—an improve- 
ment on a lascivious Rubens, The 
sermon (we forget whether preached 
by the bishop or not) was a touching 
exhortation to the people to remain 
knit in heart and soul to this church, 
the emblem at once of their hopes in 
the future and their spiritual struggles 
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in the present. In the afternoon, 
the bishop sang solemn Vespers, and 
towards dusk we all returned to 
Geneva, happy in having witnessed 
a ceremony so seldom seen in its 
beautiful entirety. Mgr. Mermillod 
was throughout the summer our fre- 
quent guest at the villa, and as we 
purposed staying through the winter 
as well, he promised to accompany 
us to Annecy, in Savoy, to visit 
S. Francis of Sales’ tomb and other 
places hallowed by his memory, on 
his own feast (29th of January). We 
started on the eve in two or three 
close carriages, with postilions. The 
road lay over a low pass of the 
Savoy Alps; the cold was intense— 
such as we have never felt in any 
other temperate climate in Europe, 
and which nothing but the unexpect- 
edly rigorous winters of the Northern 
States have surpassed in our Ameri- 
can experience. The road was lined 
with trees,and valleys here and there 
opened a vista which in summer 
must have been gorgeous. It was 
scarcely less lovely now. Each 
slender twig was sharply defined, 
and covered with a clinging garment 
of frost; the white mist wreathed 
itself‘round the mountain-tops, fall- 
ing down the river-sides like sha- 
dowy waterfalls, and, mingling with 
the white sky overhead, formed, as it 
were, a vast dome of snow. No 
noise disturbed the silence save the 
creaking wheels of our vehicles, and 
as far as eye could reach there was 
no sign of life but our own presence. 
We might have been in cloud-land, 
or below the surface of the ocean, 
among hedges of gigantic white 
coral! After two hours of this elf- 
like journey, we came to a ravine 
over which was thrown an iron sus- 
pension bridge, and here the intense- 
ly earthly resumed its dominion and 
made itself clearly felt in the prosaic 
necessity of paying toll and listening 
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to profane language, rendered yet 
more uncouth by the Savoyard 
patois. 

Annecy is a little, old-fashioned 
town, with a cathedral in not mucii 
better taste than the church of Tho- 
non. The place wears a deserted 
look, and, the cold being terrible, 
yet fewer of the inhabitants cared to 
be seen loitering in the public squares, 
We adjourned first to the inn (we 
fear modern pilgrims are less feryent 
than of old), but could get no fire. 
Grates are unknown, and a miserable 
stove, badly managed and half filled, 
is the starveling and inefficient substi- 
tute. The old inn was a character- 
istic place. We went through the 
kitchen, the general meéting and 
lable-@héte room, to our upper 
chambers. The staircase was wide 
enough for a palace, of beautiful 
carved oak, as was all the wood-work 
in the house. The next morning the 
bishop said Mass for us at the shrine 
of S. Francis. The building of great- 
est interest after this is the Convent 
of the Visitation, a rambling house 
with a large kitchen-garden, which 
we crossed to reach it. We were 
shown, through a double grating 
(the Visitation nuns are enclosed), 
the various relics which form the 
spiritual wealth of the convent. They 
have the original manuscript of S. 
Francis’ Zreatise on the Love of God 
written by his own hand, the pen 
with which he wrote it, and a shirt 
embroidered for him by S. Jeanne 
Francoise de Chantal. In the lower 
part of the house, corresponding to 
the position of a cellar, is a little 
chapel partly hewn in the rock, 
which serves as the foundation, 
where S. Francis gave the veil to S. 
Jane and one companion, or rather, 
blessed the first semi-religious cos- 
tume which the founders of the order 
wore. This consisted of a_ black 
gown and cape, and a large, close, 
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white cap in one piece covering the 
neck and shoulders as well as the 
head. This house then belonged to 
S. Jane in her own right. In the 
chapel to the right of the altar is a 
picture of her in this dress, and on 
the other side a description of the 
simple ceremony. Later on, when 
the order was constituted, the dress 
became thoroughly monastic, as it has 
remained ever since. The cell of S. 
Jane is exactly as she left it; not 
made into a regular chapel, but, on 
days connected with her memory or 
that of S. Francis, Mass is said there 
at a temporary altar. Her cloak is 
kept in a press in the room, and one 
of us was privileged in having it 
thrown over her shoulders for a few 
minutes by the superioress, The 
order is not at all austere, but there is 
an immense deal of moral sacrifice 
imposed by the spirit of the rule. S. 
Francis designed it rather as a disci- 
pline of the mind than of the body ; 
and since saints have differed about 
this point, we are not at a sufficient 
elevation to \pronounce upon it. 
Individually, however, we prefer the 
spirit of the older and more ascetic 
orders, as involving a more complete 
oblation of the whole being to God ; 
but—to every age its own institutions, 
and. we might add, its own saints. 
Mer. Mermillod is surely one of 
those saints of our day. Indefati- 
gable in preaching (once the dis- 
tinctive duty of a bishop), his own 
flock sometimes complain, not with- 
out reason, that he is always away, 
preaching a retreat here, a mission 
there—Lent in Paris, Advent at 
Lyons, etc.; but in the winter of 
1866, he fortunately preached five con- 
Jérences at S. Germain, at Geneva 
itself. The church was in the old, 
hilly part of the town, but neither 
that nor the difficulty of approach— 
the frost made steep roads impassable 
that winter, and even the cabs went 
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on runners—seemed to diminish the 
ardor of the people. All denomina- 
tions were represented at these even- 
ing lectures,and the subject was in- 
variably one accessible to the under- 
standing and commanding the inter- 
est of all. One, on the regeneration 
of fallen man, was peculiarly fine; but 
the arguments were perhaps inferior 
to the language in which they were 
clothed. It wound up with a forci- 
ble peroration on that “ brutal and 
atheistical democracy which, in its 
most hideous exponent (the French 
Revolution of 1793), prostrated it- 
self before a courtesan, and knelt 
before a scaffold. When the wor- 
ship of God perished, the worship of 
shame was the substitute ; and when 
the blood of God ceased to flow upon 
the altar, the blood of man began to 
flow on the guillotine.” The orator’s 
enthusiasm in speaking sometimes 
carried him beyond his argument, 
and he even lost the thread of his 
similes in the ardor of his utterance. 
His watch invariably stopped before 
he had been twenty minutes in the 
pulpit, and this entrainement was all 
the more vivid from being quite 
spontaneous, as he never wrote his 
sermons, but preached extempore 
from a few scattered notes. How 
much study he must have gone 
through at a previous time to make 
him so polished, as well as so forci- 
ble, an orator, we can only conjec- 
ture. 

In ordinary social intercourse, his 
charm was chiefly sweetness and 
sprightliness, with a certain happy 
diction which is a special gift, seldom 
found except among Frenchmen or 
those to whom French has become 
a second mother-tongue. Our long 
winter evenings at the Hétel de la 
Paix (the cold having driven us 
from the villa) were often enlivened 
by his genial presence; other friends, 
too, came sometimes, and one, a 
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Russian and an acute thinker, M. 
S——, was one of the most welcome. 
He was blind, but his infirmity only 
seemed to enhance his powers of 
conversation, and made his company 
more agreeable than it might other- 
wise have been. One night, the 
bishop was speaking of Lamennais 
and his more hidden life. There 
were soul-struggles and temptations 
assaulting lim even in his chosen 
retreat of La Chénaie, in the midst 
of his triumph, when the Christian 
youth of France clustered round 
him, and sat at his feet as his hum- 
ble disciples. He sometimes fan- 
cied himself irretrievably destined to 
eternal loss, and experienced parox- 
ysms of terrible agony. The Abbé 
Gerbet, his confessor, once surprised 
him in one of these fits of despair, 
and did his best to strengthen and 
comfort him; but the demon was 
not to be laidso easily. The bishop, 
telling us this, added: “The three 
greatest geniuses of France in this 
age have fallen, the one through 
pride, the others through vanity— 
Lamennais, Victor Hugo, and Lamar- 
tine.” ‘The conversation having 
rested upon these two failings, some 
one quoted the saying that “ The 
greater part of mankind is_ in- 
capable of rising to the level of 
pride.” A Russian lady who was 
present then said: “Indeed, one 
ought to have a great deal of pride 
to save one’s self from petty vanity.” 

Thereupon M. S quickly re- 
marked: “ Oh! therefore, we should 
burn down a city to prevent fires.” 
Our Russian friend was very sharp at 
repartee. Another evening, when he 
brought with him a young German, 
the conversation fell upon Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, Prince Al- 
bert’s brother. He had lately had an 
immense forest awarded to him as 
damages for some losses sustained 
during the Austro-Prussian war of 
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the previous so S—— 
said : 

“There are people who make ar- 
rows out of any wood, but he has 
contrived to make wood out of any 
arrow.” This is a French rendering 
of *’Tis an ill wind that blows no 
one good”; but the connection in 
this case between an arrow, a wea- 
pon typical of the war, and the wood, 
or forest gained in compensation, is 
better expressed by the French form,* 
Later on, some one remarked that in 
that war the telegraph had been 
Prussianized throughout Germany; 
and when the young German, S——’s 
friend, was trying to give us an idea 
of Duke Ernest’s ticklish position, 
S—— interrupted: 

“Yes, yes; I know what you 
mean ; in short, he played the part... . 
of the telegraph !” 

Mgr. Mermillod had a winning 
way of turning everything into a 
moral, and at the same time giving 
balm to a rebuke and strength to a 
counsel. Forinstance, one day, ashe 
visited a sick penitent of his, whose 
mental energy was for ever soaring be- 
yond her physical capabilities, he said: 

“ You will do more good on your 
sick-bed than you could in the best 
of health in the London salons. Re- 
member that Our Blessed Lord lay 
but three hours stretched upon the 
cross, and thereby converted the 
world; while, during his three years’ 
ministry, he scarcely converted a 
handful of Jews.” 

On New Year’s Eve, 1866-7, he 
gave us a few little books of devo- 
tion as a souvenir, and then, mak- 
ing the sign of the cross.on each of 
our foreheads, said : 

“ Here are crosses to disperse the 
crosses of 1866 and frighten away 
those of 1867.” 


summer ; 


* The original proverb sounds less ponderous 
ly: ** Il en est qui font fléche de tout bois, mai 
lui, il a fait bois de toute fléche.”’ 
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Another time, on one of his peni- 
tents going to him with a load of 
doubt, uneasiness, almost despair, he 
gave her the wisest and gentlest coun- 
sels, after which he said sympathiz- 
ingly, comprehending the whole in a 
dozen words: 

“T understand, my child; you go 
from one extreme to another—from 
sadness to laughter, from melancholy 
to irony.” 

Once when some one in his pre- 
sence expressed a wish that all priests 
were like him, he answered humbly : 
“ My dear child, every priest is in 
some sort an incarnation of the Spirit 
of God.” * 

It is sad to think of Geneva with- 

* The Catholic reader will not misunderstand 


the still more forcible original : ‘* Tous les prétres 
c’est une petite incarnation du bon Dieu.”’ 
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out the presence of its pastor, so 
admirably fitted as he is to carry 
on the work of S. Francis and 
execute the designs of God in 
this important see: The faith is 
most vigorous just where the attack 
is hottest, and it is on the missionary 
bishoprics, flung thus into the warring 
bosoms of non-Catholic nations, that, 
humanly speaking, the future—and 
let us say the triumph—of the church 
very much depends. 

With such internal bulwarks as the 
3enedictine secretary of Mgr. Mer- 
millod represents, and such external 
champions as the eloquent, energetic, 
and enlightened bishop himself, it is 
not too much to say that not even 
the faintest heart has reason to dread 
the fall of the rock-built citadel ot 
Peter. 





CATHOLIC LITERATURE IN ENGLAND SINCE THE REFOR- 
MATION. 


Ir is not surprising that Catholic 
literature was at a low ebb for many 
years after Henry VIII., of evil me- 
mory. Deprived of the means of 
knowledge in their own country 
under Edward VI., Elizabeth, and 
James I., Catholics were compelled 
to seek education abroad in col- 
leges where they forgot their mother- 
tongue and the writers of their native 
land. As to their brethren who re- 
mained at home, it was dangerous 
for them even to possess books, and 
they seldom had time or opportunity 
to make themselves acquainted with 
their contents. A prayer-book, black 
with use and carefully secreted, was 
all the library of those who were lia- 
ble at any moment to be ferreted out 
of vaults and wainscots, and hanged, 


drawn, and quartered for believing in 
the Papal supremacy. The Puritan 
movement in the time of Charles I. 
and the Commonwealth was highly 
unfavorable to literature in general ; 
and the Catholics who joined the 
royal standard were more anxious 
to wield the sword than the pen. 
3ut the fewer the authors who broke 
the long literary silence of the Cath- 
olic body in England, the more their 
names deserve to be cherished. We 
will endeavor, therefore, to make a 
catena auctorum, and to offer a few 
comments on each link in the chain. 
‘Though all of them were Catholics 
at some period or other of their lives, 
they were not all persistent in their 
faith nor exemplary in their practice. 
It will be understood that they are 
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cited in their literary capacity, and 
not as saints, martyrs, and confessors 
in a calendar. 

Robert Southwell, however, must 
head the list, as he was both author 
and martyr. He published many 
volumes in prose and verse, though 
his life was closed prematurely in 
his thirty-fifth year. Educated at 
Douay, he labored in England eight 
years during Elizabeth’s reign. He 
was a member of the Society of Jesus, 
and he touched the hearts of his suf- 
fering brethren by his tender and 
plaintive verse. S. Peter's Complaint, 
with Other Poems, appeared in 1593, 
and Meonia, or Certaine Excellent 
Poems and Spirituall Hymnes, in 1595, 
the year in which he was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, 
under a false charge of being en- 
gaged in apolitical movement. His 
real offence was that of the Bishop 
of Ermeland and the Jesuits of Ger- 
many in the present day—his allegi- 
ance in spiritual matters to the autho- 
rity of the Holy See. Robert South- 
well’s memory is still cherished in 
England,-and it is not long since 
selections from his poems were read 
to a crowded audience in Hanover 
Square Rooms, London, by the 
Rev. F. Christie, S.J. They do 
not rise high in poetic merit, but 
they are full of noble, just, and de- 
vout sentiments. “Time Goes by 
Turns” is found in most collections 
of British poetry. The following are 
the last stanzas of his “ Conscience” : 

“ No change of fortune’s calms 

Can cast my comforts down; 


When fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 


“* And when in froward mood 
She moves an angry foe, 
Small gain I find to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go.”’ 


Religious writings—sermons, medi- 
tations, and even works of contro- 
versy—had more importance, in a 
literary point of view, in Queen Eliza- 


beth’s reign than they have now. 
At that time, people read little ; books 
were few and dear. Books of piety 
cultivated the mind, though used 
chiefly to edify the heart. They 
exercised many persons in the art of 
reading, who, but for that branch of 
literature, would have read nothing 
at all. They kept up a habit which 
was good on secular grounds, apart 
from the higher spiritual consider- 
ation, Looked upon in this light, 
the tracts and letters of such holy 
men as Campion, Persons, and Allen 
(afterwards cardinal) had a twofold 
value. Edmund Campion was an ac- 
complished scholar. He received his 
education at S. John’s, Oxford, and 
being courteous and refined, as well 
as clever, he was universally beloved. 
After leaving college, he went to Ire- 
land, and wrote a history of that coun- 
try, which was highly esteemed. Hav- 
ing been reconciled to the church, he 
repaired to the new college at Douay, 
that he might there study theology ; 
and after following the usual course, 
he was admitted into the Society of 
Jesus, and sent to England to com- 
fort and strengthen his brethren who 
were contending for the faith. His 
friendship for Persons, his publication 
of a work written by that father, en- 
titled Reasons for not Going to Church 
(that is, to the parish Protestant 
church), and the seizure of a private 
press, which a Catholic gentleman 
had given to the friends, that they 
might work off edifying books and 
tracts, led to his apprehension, He 
was dragged through the streets of 
London, with a paper fixed on his hat, 
stigmatizing him as “ Campion, the 
seditious Jesuit” (July, 1581), and 
being tried for treason, of which he 
was quite guiltless, he was barbar- 
ously executed, after suffering the 
most horrible tortures, The life of 
Cardinal Allen, if carefully written, 
would be -an important addition to 
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English Catholic literature, and in- 
volve numerous particulars of thrill- 
ing interest respecting the political 
and domestic history of the times. 
His writings lie in the border-land 
between theology and politics. His 
Apology or Defence of the Fesuits and 
Seminarists was a reply, written in 
1582, to the proclamations of the 
government which denounced the 
Catholic priests as traitors. Persons 
engaged in the same controversy, 
dwelling chiefly on the dogmatic and 
practical side of the question. All 
honor to these heroes of the cross, 
whom literature as well as religion 
claims as her own! 

In placing “ Rare Ben Jonson” 
among Catholic authors, it is not 
meant to claim him altogether as one 
of the church’s children. In early 
youth, he bore arms and served a 
campaign in the Low Countries. 
His troop being disbanded, he took 
to the stage; but a hot temper often 
led him into brawls, and in one of 
these he had the misfortune to kill a 
brother actor. Being in prison, he 
contracted an intimacy with a fellow- 
prisoner, a Catholic priest, which 
ended in his conversion. During 
twelve years he remained a Catholic, 
and then returned to the Established 
Church. It was the only pathway 
to worldly success, and he became 
a favorite with James I., as Shake- 
speare had been with Queen Eliza- 
beth! We name them together, for, 
indeed, they were rivals; yet what a 
difference between the texture and 
the productions of their brains! Ben 
Jonson“ was made _poet-laureate, 
and wrote comedies and masques 
without number. Here and there 
we find in his works noble senti- 
ments worthily expressed, as in 
that classical drama, Cadiline’s Con- 
spiracy. We find also rhythmical 
sweetness, as in the song, “To 
Celia,” 
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** Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
and in the “ Hymn to the Moon,” 
“ Queen and huntress, chaste and fair.” 


Now and then he touches a more 
sacred chord, and such as might suit 
a Catholic lyre, as in the following 
hymn: 

“ Hear me, O God! 

A broken heart 

Is my best part. 

Use still thy rod, 


That I may prove 
Therein thy love. 


“If thou hadst not 
Been stern to me, 
But left me free, 

I had forgot 
Myself and thee ; 


“ For sin ’s so sweet, 
As minds ill bent 
Rarely repeat, 

Until they meet 
Their punishment.” 

The way had been prepared for 
Ben Jonson’s success as a dramatist 
—not to speak now of Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
and Marlowe—by the miracle plays 
or mysteries of the middle ages, simi- 
lar to those which are acted at the 
present time among the Indians in 
Mexico, and the famous Ammergau, 
or Passion Play, in Bavaria. In 
these plays, Zhe Fall of Man, The 
Death of Abel, The Flood, Lazarus, 
Pilate’s Wife’s Dream, St. Catharine's 
Wheel, and the like, were brought on 
the stage with the approbation of the 
clergy, in order that they might bring 
home the mysteries of the faith to 
people’s heart and imagination, and 
supply in some measure the place of 
books. The miracle plays had been 
succeeded in time by moral plays, 
which, from the early part of Henry 
VI.’s long reign, had represented 
apologues, not histories, by means 
of allegorical characters. Vices and 
Virtues, however, did not stand their 
ground long at the theatre. They 
gradually changed into beings less 
vague and shadowy, who, while they 
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represented vices or virtues in the 
concrete, had, in addition, the charm 
of resembling real life. 

Richard Crashaw’s fame as a poet 
rests mainly on one line, and that in 
Latin ; nor was the rest of his poe- 
try of sufficient force and merit to 
enable him always to retain the cre- 
dit of that single line. It has over and 
over again been attributed to Dry- 
den and other hands, Yet it is posi- 
tively his, and a poem in itself. It 
is to be found in a volume of Latin 
poems published by Crashaw in the 
year in which he graduated at Cam- 
bridge (1635). ‘The line is a penta- 
meter—on the miracle at Cana of 
Galilee—and consists of two dactyls, a 
spondee, and two anapests. It is often 
quoted inaccurately, but we give it 
exactly : 


Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit. 
“ The modest water saw its God, and blushed.” 


The author’s mind was devotional 
from his earliest years. He had al- 
ways been hearing about religion ; for 
his father preached at the Temple, 
and took part largely in the contro- 
versies of the day. There was one 
favorable feature in the religious 
polemics of that period—both sides 
professed belief in God and in the 
Christian religion ; now our warfare is 
with atheists, deists, pantheists, posi- 
tivists, with whom we have scarcely 
any common ground. After his elec- 
tion as a Fellow of Peterhouse in 
1637—about the time that Hampden, 
Pym, and Cromwell himself were 
embarking for New England, and 
were forcibly detained from sailing— 
he became noted in the university 
as a preacher, and passed so much 
of his time in devotion that the author 
of the preface to his poems says : “ He 
lodged under Tertullian’s roof of an- 
gels. There he made his nest more 
gladiy than David's swallow near the 
house of God. There, like a primi- 


tive saint, he offered more prayers in 
the might than others usually offer in 
the day. There he penned these 
poems: Steps for Happy Souls to climb 
to Heaven by.” 

In 1644, sorrow came to his calm 
nest; and as he would not sign the 
covenant, he was driven from the 
university he loved and from sur- 
roundings increasingly dear. Ac- 
complished in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish, skilled in draw- 
ing, music, and engraving, he was still 
more noted for his talent in the higher 
art of poetry. He belonged to what 
is called the fantastic school of Cow- 
ley, which is full of conceits. But 
“conceits” are often original and 
beautiful ideas quaintly expressed. 
The poetry of conceits was a reflex 
of the times, andis, with all its faults, 
far preferable to classic platitudes in 
flowing verse. 

The overthrow of the Church of 
England by the Commonwealth was 
to Crashaw a poignant 
regret. He could no longer bear to 
look on the towers and spires of ven- 
erable churches given over into the 
hands of bawling, nasal Puritans. 
He quitted England, and, crossing 
the Channel, found that, in France, 
he was a member of no church at all. 
His own communion was extinct, 
and he was a stranger to the Catho- 
lic Church, before whose altars he 
now stood as an alien. But he had 
taken up his residence in France, and 
it was not long before he decided on 
embracing the faith which that land 
prized as its most precious heritage. 
After the decisive battle of the Civil 
War had been fought at Naseby, the 
poet Cowley, who was an ardent 
royalist, visited Paris, and found 
Crashaw in great distress. He rep- 
resented his case to Henrietta Maria, 
the exiled queen of England, and 
presented him to her. He received 
kindness from her majesty, and letters 


cause of 
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of recommendation to her friends 
in Italy. Having made his way to 
Rome, he became secretary to one 
of the cardinals, and was subsequent- 
ly appointed canon of the church 
of Our Lady at Loretto. Here he 
resided during the remainder of his 
days, and died “a poet and a saint” 
(as Cowley calls him) in 1650, the 
year after the execution of Charles I. 

Two years after his death, a vol- 
ume of his posthumous poems was 
published; and his memory was 
honored by Cowley in what Thomas 
Arnold calls “ one of the most loving 
and beautiful ¢legies ever written.” 
His Steps to the Temple: Sacred 
Poems, and other Delights of the Muses, 
which appeared in 1646, had reached 
a second edition before his decease, 
and a third was published in 1670. 
In 1785, his entire poems were pub- 
lished in London, and included a 
translation of part of the Sospetto di 
Herode of Marini. His style resem- 
bled that of Herbert, and a few lines 
breathing a Catholic spirit shall be 
quoted from his works. It is called 
A Hymn to the Nativity : 

‘Gloomy night embraced the place 

Where the noble Infant lay : 


The babe looked up, and showed his face— 
In spite of darkness, it was day. 


‘*We saw thee in thy balmy nest, 
Bright dawn of our eternal day. 
We saw thiue eyes break from the east, 
And chase the tremb.ing shades away. 
We saw thee, and we blessed the sight : 
We saw thee by thine own sweet light. 


Her kisses in th 
She spreads the red sof thy lips 
That in their buds yet biushing fie. 
Yet when young April's husbind-showers 
Shall bless the faithful Maia‘s bed, 
We'li bring the first-born of her fowers 
To kiss thy feet and crown thy head : 
To thee, dread Lamb! whose love must keep 
The shepherds while they feed their sheep.” 


Sir William Davenant was another 
poet-convert to the Catholic Church, 
and his conversion took place nearly 
at the same time as Crashaw’s. Like 
that poet, also, he was in the favor 


of Queen Henrietta Maria during 
her exile in France. His life was 
full of adventure. Asa child, he was 
acquainted with Shakespeare, who 
frequented the Crown Inn in the 
Corn Market, Oxford, kept by his 
father. ‘That father rose to be 
mayor, and William entered at Lin- 
coln College. Leaving Oxford with- 
out a degree, he became page to the 
Duchess of Richmond, and _ subse- 
quently was attached to the house- 
hold of the poet, Lord Brooke. Ex- 
hibiting a decided talent for dra- 
matic composition, he was employed 
to write masques for the court of 
Charles I. ‘These light plays, of 
which Milton’s Comus is the best 
specimen ever produced, were highly 
popular, and served for private theat- 
ricals in the mansions and castles 
of lords and princes. William 
Davenant had fame enough to be 
celebrated in his time, and to be 
made poet-laureate when Ben Jonson 
died; but his writings had not body 
of thought, original conception, or 
sweetness of expression enough to 
preserve them long from oblivion, 
His ballad, “ My Lodging is on the 
Cold Ground,” seems to have had 
more of the principle of life in it than 
anything else he wrote. During the 
Civil War, like many other authors, 
he flung aside his books, and girded 
on the sword. He was then known 
as General Davenant, and he nego- 
tiated in the king’s name with his 
majesty’s friends in Paris. Twice 
captured, and having twice escaped 
to France, he nevertheless returned, 
took part in the siege of Gicucester, 
and was knighted by the king for his 
services on that critical occasion. 
In 1646, we find him in France, in 
the service of the exiled Queen of 
England, attending Mass, and con- 
forming to the discipline of the Catho- 
lic Church, Living in the Louvre 
with Lord Jermyn, he had once 
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more leisure to cultivate his taste for 
poetry. There he began writing his 
longest poem, and a very tedious 
production it is. 

But his versatile mind was now 
occupied by a new scheme. He 
promoted an emigration of colonists 
from France to Virginia, and, having 
embarked for the distant settlement, 
the ship in which he was sailing fell 
into the hands of one of Cromwell’s 
cruisers. He was captured and ta- 
ken to Cowes Castle, and is said to 
have escaped trial for his life through 
the kind intercession of his brother 
poet, Milton. It was not till after 
two years of imprisonment that he 
regained his liberty; and when at 
last he did so, all his efforts were di- 
rected to a revival of dramatic per- 
formances, which the austere Puri- 
tans had entirely suppressed. He 
succeeded at last in establishing a 
theatre, and, gaining support by de- 
grees, he ultimately restored the 
regular drama. With the return of 
Charles II. his difficulties ended. 
King and people alike heaped their 
favorsonhim. He died at his house, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1668, and 
was buried with distinction in West- 
minster Abbey. He was very hand- 
some, of ready wit and a singularly 
fertile. mind; but it is to be supposed 
that his attachment to the Catholic 
religion was not by any means a 
prominent feature in his character 
and career. 

Like several of those already men- 
tioned, John Dryden is but an im- 
perfect link in the chain of English 
Catholic authors since the Reforma- 
tion. It was not till a late period of 
his life that he entered the true 
church, but he lived long enough to 
impress on his works a decidedly 
Catholic stamp. Indeed, Zhe Hind 
and the Panther, published in 1687, 
some months after his conversion, was 
looked upon as a defence of Catho- 


licism. The hind represented the 
Roman Church, and the panther the 
Church of England. It was a singu- 
lar circumstance, to which, so far as 
we have observed, attention has 
never been drawn, that three poets- 
laureate in succession, Ben Jon- 
son, Sir William Davenant, and Dry- 
den, were converts to Catholicity. 
The life of the last of these poets 
was too long and too eventful to al- 
low of our recalling even the chief 
occurrences by which it was marked. 
Suffice it to say that before he was 
twenty-eight years old he had passed 
from Westminster School to ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and had acted 
as secretary to his kinsman, Sir Gil- 
bert Pickering, who stood high in the 
Protector’s favor, and went by the 
name of “ Noll’s Lord Chamberlain.” 
On the death of Cromwell, Dryden 
wrote an elegy upon him, which was 
also a eulogy; and soon after the 
Restoration, he commenced writing 
for the stage coarse comedies and 
stilted tragedies. Married to a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Berkshire, he was 
appointed poet-laureate, with £200 
a year. This was in 1670, the tenth 
year of the reign of his licentious 
majesty, Charles IT. 

When that sovereign expired (hav- 
ing been reconciled on his death-bed 
to the Catholic Church), Dryden 
eulogized him as he had eulogized 
Cromwell, and in the same poem 
turned with alacrity to the praises of 
James II. Nor was it long before 
he embraced the religion of the Duke 
of York. The motives which induced 
him to take this step have often been 
made the subject of debate. The 
authority of Lord Macaulay is con- 
stantly adduced in support of Dry- 
den’s venality and insincere conver- 
sion. But in opposition to this, it 
must be remembered that Dr. John- 
son and Sir Walter Scott arrived at 
a different conclusion. The latter 
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biographer of Dryden contends that 
the poet’s writings contain internal 
evidence of his convictions having 
been in complete accordance with 
the step he took, and that many 
external circumstances contributed 
to make it easy for him to act in 
the way he thought right. Duty and 
interest are not always at variance ; 
and if Dryden gained by the change 
in the first instance, when James II. 
was on the throne, he lost eventually 
many temporal advantages. Having 
refused to take the oaths of allegiance 
or forsake his religion, he was dis- 
missed, under William III., from his 
offices of poet-laureate and _historio- 
grapher ; he had the mortification of 
seeing Shadwell, the dramatist, whom 
he had often ridiculed, promoted to 
wear his laurel; and for the rest of 
his life, he was more or less harassed 
by the ills of poverty. He educated 
his children in the faith which he 
had embraced, and they showed the 
strongest signs of heartfelt attachment 
to the person of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff and the church of which he is the 
head. One of them entered a reli- 
gious order, another was usher of the 
palace to Pope Clement XI. In 
writing to them both in September, 
1697, Dryden said: “I flatter not 
myself with any manner of hopes, 
but do my duty and suffer for God’s 
sake, being assured beforehand never 
to be rewarded, even though the 
times should alter. . . . Remem- 
ber me to poor Harry, whose pray- 
ers I earnestly desire. . I never 
can repent of my constancy, since 
I am thoroughly persuaded of the 
justice of the cause for which I 
suffer.” This is not the language of 
one who had sold himself for a pen- 
sion of £100 a year. Dryden did 
not, like Chillingworth, return after a 
time to the Established Church. He 
died in the religion of his choice, and 
many of his poems, particularly the 
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paraphrase of the Veni Creator, and the 
two odes on St. Cecilia’s Day, breathe 
alike the devotion and the well- 
ordered ideas of a Catholic. There 
is much force in the closing line of 
this stanza: 
“* Refine and clear our earthly parts, 

But, oh ! inflame and fire our hearts ! 

Our frailties help, our vice control ; 

Submit the senses to the soul ; 


And when rebellious they are grown, 
Then lay thy hand, and hold them down.” 


When Dryden, in Zhe Hind and the 
Panther, describes the different Pro- 
testant sects, he very naturally gives 
the preference to the Church of Eng- 
land, and speaks of her with a be- 
coming tenderness, she having been 
the church in which he was nurtured : 
‘The panther, sure the noblest next the hind, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind, 

Oh! could her inborn stains be washed away, 

She were too good to be a beast of prey! 

How can I praise or blame, and not offend, 

Or how divide the frailty from the friend ? 

Her faults and virtues lie so mixed that she 

Not wholly stands condemned, nor wholly free. 

Then like her injured lion (James 11.) let me 
speak, 

He cannot bend her, and he would not break. 

If, as our dreaming Platonists report, 

There could be spirits of a middle sort, 


Too black for heaven, and yet too white for 
hell, 


Who just dropped half-way down, nor lower 
Pgs so gently she descends from high,. 
It seems a soft demission trom the sky.” 
Dryden’s successor on the throne 
of letters in England was Alexander 
Pope, who was also a Catholic, 
though not a convert. His father, a 
linen merchant of Lombard Street, 
London, was a Catholic before him, 
and had been led to embrace the 
faith by a residence in Lisbon. 
His were the days of penal laws and 
various disabilities, among which was 
exclusion from the public schools 
and universities. Alexander’s educa- 
tion, therefore, was private, and not 
of a first-rate kind. He may almost 
be called a self-taught man. He had 
seen Dryden when a boy, and he 
knew Wycherley, the dramatist, whe 
is here mentioned because he was in 
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the number of those who adopted the 
Catholic profession under the auspices 
of James II. Wycherley was, as 
Arnold calls him, “ a somewhat bat- 
tered and worn-out relic of the gay 
reign of Charles II.” Macaulay has 
little respect for him, for the very 
reason that he could interest us— 
because he became a Catholic. He 
styles him “the most licentious and 
hard-hearted writer of a singularly 
licentious and hard-hearted school.” 
But the gentle Charles Lamb was 
more indulgent to his memory and 
his works. “I donot know,” he says, 
in the Essays of Elia, “ how it is with 
others, but I feel the better always 
for the perusal of one of Congreve’s— 
nay, why should I not add even of 
Wycherley’s ?--comedies. I am the 
gayer, at least, for it; and I could 
never connect those sports of a witty 
faiicy in any shape with any result to 
be drawn from them to imitation in 
real life. They are a world of them- 
selves almost as much as fairy-land.” 

We will not pause to discuss the 
soundness of this criticism; we 
have to do with Pope, and chiefly 
with his religious character. No 
ene can read his “ Dying Christian’s 
Hymn,” beginning, 

“ Vital spark of heavenly flame,” 
without being convinced that the au- 
thor was capable of the deepest reli- 
gious feeling. The times were not fa- 
vorable to a Catholic poet, nor is it in 
Pope’s writings that we must look for 
the strongest evidence ofhis faith. ‘The 
* Letter of Eloisa to Abelard,” indeed, 
could hardly have been written by a 
Protestant ; but it says nothing of his 
personal religion. We find, however, 
by his correspondence with Racine 
and others, that though infidelity and 
gallantry were the fashion of his day, 
he was known among his friends as a 
Papist, and that he speaks of himself 
as such unreservedly. The words of 
Dr. Johnson on this subject are as 


follows: “The religion in which he 
lived and died was that of the Church 
of Rome. ... He professes him- 
self a sincere adherent. . . . It does 
not appear that his principles were 
ever corrupted, or that he ever lost 
his belief of revelation. . After 
the priest had given him the last sa- 
craments, he died in the evening of 
the 30th day of May, 1744.” 

It is pleasing to reflect that this 
illustrious poet, so distinguished by 
his deep thought, his affluent imagery, 
his pathos, his scathing satire and 
matchless versification, recoiled in his 
solitude and sickness from the false 
philosophy of his friends, and closed 
his weary and painful existence at 
the foot of the cross ; that he depart- 
ed hence, not only with laurels on 
his brow, but with the Viaticum on 
his lips and the church’s blessing on 
his drooping head. But it was not 
at the awful hour of death merely 
that he began to prize the religion 
which England proscribed. ‘There 
is a little anecdote related of him 
which shows that he had a distinct 
and warm feeling on the subject long 
before he came face to face with the 
last enemy. He and Mrs. Blount 
had been invited on one occasion to 
stay with Mr. Allen, at Prior Park, 
near Bath, on a visit. Pope left the 
house for a short time to go to Bris 
tol; and while he was absent, it 
happened that Mrs. Blount, who was 
a Catholic as well as himself, wish- 
ed to attend Mass in the chapel in 
Bath, and requested the use of Mr. 
Allen’s chariot for that purpose. But 
her host, at that time being mayor of 
the city, had a decided objection to 
his carriage being seen at the doors 
of such a place, and begged to be 
excused lending it. Mrs. Blount 
felt deeply offended at this time-serv- 
ing, and, when Pope returned, told 
him her feelings on the subject. The 
poet was so incensed at this offence 
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offered to his religion and his friend 
that he, and Mrs, Martha Blount too, 
abruptly quitted the house. 

There is, happily, no need of our 
contending for the places which 
Dryden and Pope should occupy 
among literary celebrities. Their at- 
tachment to Catholicism at a time 
when it was especially distasteful to 
the English people—during the 
reigns, we mean, of William the 
Third and Queen Anne—did not 
detract from the popularity of their 
writings even while they lived. The 
striking genius of Dryden as a trans- 
lator, his racy language and manly 
style, have been fully appreciated by 
posterity ; and if we put Pope above 
him in the rank of poets, it is because 
we discover in the latter more pro- 
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found philosophy and rhythmical 
sweetness. He enjoyed, too, an ad- 
vantage over his distinguished pre- 
decessor in that he was not a convert, 
but had from childhood been imbued 
with the doctrines of the ancient 
faith, The Catholic system, even 
more than he knew, lent force and 
color to his imagination, restrained 
his philosophic speculations within 
orthodox bounds, and imparted a 
certain majesty and consistency to 
his verse, even when it was con- 
cerned with purely secular topics. 
It had done the like for Dante, 
Chaucer, Calderon, and Corneille 
before him, and it has done the 
like since for Thomas Moore, as we 
shall endeavor to show in a future 
number. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE saying is becoming almost 
trite that the Catholic Church has 
done wonders in this country. Its 
rapid rise, growth, and spread are 
little short of miraculous. Half a 
century ago, the church was scarcely 
known here, save in a misty way, as 
something very remote and power- 
To-day it stands up as a factor 
to be counted in American polity. 
It points to its five or six millions of 
believers. It points to its cathedrals, 
its magnificent churches, its splendid 
educational establishments, its paro- 
chial schools, its illustrious hierarchy, 
its active and zealous priesthood, its 
religious orders and societies of men 
and women, its lay associations for va- 
rious pious purposes, its newspapers, 
and its multiplying writers. It has 


less. 


seized upon the very genius of this 
new people. It lags not behind, but 
keeps apace with their enterprise ; 
and scarcely are the piles driven in 
for the building of a new city or 
town than the cross is seen above 
the growing settlement. 

Protestants have recognized this 
fact. They are daily bearing wit- 
ness to its truth. It is but recently 
that the press, secular and religious, 
was alive with a discussion on “ The 
Decline of Protestantism,” here, in 
this very land. And the two foes 
that Protestantism had most to dread 
were, as all agreed, the one from 
without-—Catholicity; the other from 
within—infidelity. It was expected the 
Evangelical Council would take into 
consideration the same subject: the 
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best means to be adopted in order to 
beat off those two terrible foes—Ca- 
tholicity and infidelity. 

All this is well. It is well that the 
foes of the church should themselves 
testify to the irrepressible spread of the 
truth ; that they should cut the divid- 
ing lines so clearly between Catholi- 
city and infidelity--their Scylla and 
Charybdis, either of which is destruc- 
tion to them. It is well that the men 
who within living memory despised 
the church should now come forward 
and testify that that church has con- 
quered them. That they themselves 
should thus bear witness to the spread 
of Catholicity and the corresponding 
decline of Protestantism is flattering 
enough, if mere human feeling were 
allowed to enter into a question 
which involves man’s eternal salva- 
tion; but it is well, also, that Catho- 
lics lay not too flattering unction 
to their souls. 

They may occasionally point with 
pardonable pride to their swelling 
numbers and all that has been indi- 
cated above; but at the same time, 
it would be a fatal mistake to im- 
agine that everything has now been 
done for the church of God; that it 
has nothing to do but run on smooth- 
ly in the eternal grooves fixed for it, 
sweeping triumphantly through the 
country, and bearing away all in its 
track. A young and a new Catholic 
generation is coming into possession. 
It does not know, and can scarcely 
appreciate, at what terrible cost, after 
what long and painful struggles, 
cathedral after cathedral, church 
after church, college after college, 
school-house after school-house, were 
built. It finds them there and is 
content, as an heir finds the woods 
and the fields won inch by inch by 
the toil and the sweat of his father. 
If the young generation would not 
squander its inheritance, would not 
see it dissipated before its eyes, and 
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slip away out of its nerveless grasp, 
it must be up and doing while the 
morning of life is on it; tilling, 
trenching, delving, casting out the 
weeds, watching for the enemy that 
would sow tares among the wheat, 
that it may leave a larger, a richer, 
and a brighter inheritance to its own 
children when it is gathered to the 
soil of its fathers—the good soil con- 
secrated by their bones. 

Yes, a goodly inheritance has fall- 
en upon the young Catholic gene- 
ration of America to-day; and a 
goodlier yet is in store, to be won by 
their own endeavor. Never in this 
world’s history was there a fairer field 
to fight the battle of God in than in 
this great country; and never yet, 
take them all in all, were there fairer 
foes and less favor to contend against. 
But let it be borne well in mind, the 
battle is a severe one; all the severer, 
perhaps, because the field is so open 
and Catholics are so free. Here in 
America there is nothing of the glory 
of martyrdom to sustain us—a glory 
that turns defeat into victory, and by 
one death wins a thousand lives. 
Ours is not the clash of arms and of 
battle, but of intellect. We have to 
reason our way along. The cry of 
“the decline of Protestantism” is a 
cry well grounded. The churches 
are losing their children. A reaction 
against Puritanism has set in as de- 
cided and as disastrous in its results 
as that which set in in England on 
the accession of Charles II. The 
children throw off even the gloomy 
cloak of religion to which their fathers 
clung long after the many deformi- 
ties and defects it concealed had 
shone through the threadbare gar- 
ment. The thought of young Ameri- 
ca to-day is, “ Let the doctors wran- 
gle about their creeds. All we knew 
or care to know is that we have life, 
and let us enjoy it while we may.” 

And thus the battle of the age is 
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coming to be fought out among 
and by the young—young America 
Catholic and young America non- 
Catholic. ‘True, our ranks are swell- 
ing daily, and nowadays principally 
by native growth. The birth-rate, if 
classified as Catholic or non-Catho- 
lic, is so strikingly in favor of the for- 
mer as to attract the universal atten- 
tion of the mecical faculty. Con- 
verts, too, crowd in upon us ; but, nu- 
merous as they are, they are only 
driblets compared to the vast ocean 
that roars outside. Five or six mil- 
lions is a mighty number; but there 
are thirty millions or more left. 
Were it not remembered that God, 
although the God of battles, is not 
always on the side of the big batta- 
lions, our hearts might sicken at the 
mustering of the forces—our six mil- 
lions surrounded, absorbed, as it 
were, by that mighty army five times 
greater, stretching away dim in its 
immensity, yet meeting us at every 
turn, and, directly or indirectly, con- 
testing stubbornly every inch of 
ground. 

It is true that they are broken 
whilst we are one. They fight under 
a thousand different banners; and 
even while presenting a_ united 
front against us, they are rending 
each other inthe rear. The deserters 
from our side are few—practically 
none—and such as do go become 
objects of infamy even to those who 
make a show of welcoming them. 
But besides the two directly opposing 
forces, Catholics, and Protestants of 
some professed creed, there is a 
neutral ground, vaster than either, 
and equally opposed to both—infidel- 
ity; and thither is young America 
drifting. 

And truly it looks a fair region for 
a young man to enter. There is no 
constraint upon him beyond the plea- 
sant burden, light to bear, of fashion- 
able etiquette. A dress-coat and a 
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banker’s account will pass him any- 
where. The man under the dress- 
coat does not matter much; and the 
inquiry as to how the banking ac- 
count came into his hands is not 
scrupulously close. He will meet 
there the lights of modern science 
and literature—men who can trace 
the motions of the world, and find no 
Mover; who have sifted the ashes of 
nature, to find only matter ; who have 
analyzed the body of man, to find no 
soul in him; to whom life is simply 
life, and death, death. There is the 
abode of wit, and scoffing, and irre- 
ligion, and bold speculation, and the 
unshackled play of the undisciplined 
intellect, and under it all the power 
to do as you please, because you may 
believe as you please, provided you 
sin not against the laws of etiquette. 

Now, the work of the church is to 
break up that neutral ground, which, 
indeed, is the most formidable of the 
day. It must keep its own young 
men from being drawn thither, and 
win those that are there into its bosom. 
3ut although in very truth the yoke 
of Christ is sweet and his burden 
light, it takes a long time to impress 
that fact upon youth in the heyday 
of life. And with all the power of 
the prayer of the faithful, with the 
voice of the preacher, and the attrac- 
tions of the ceremonies of the church, 
there is no merely human agency to 
win youth like youth itself; no ser- 
mon so powerful as the unspoken 
sermon preached by a Christian 
young man, set in the midst of a 
world that practically knows not 
Christianity. And this is one great 
point of the present article. 

Our young men and young women 
who mix daily in the army occupy- 
ing that neutral territory of infidelity 
are, or may be made, our best mis- 
sionaries. ‘There the voice of the 
preacher never or rarely penetrates, 
His voice is as “the voice of one 
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crying in the wilderness.” But 
though the preacher’s words may not 
reach there, the effect of his words 
may be visible in the conduct of those 
whom his words do reach—the Cath- 
olic youth who live and move in the 
daily world. 


Hitherto this point has been, per- 


haps necessarily, much neglected. 
Catholics have not half utilized their 
forces. They have not made use 
enough of the young. Indeed, the 
work of reclaiming them at ail has 
been a severe one, and is still far from 
even the full means of accomplish- 
ment; for it may here be noted 
how Protestants cling to the godless 
school system, though many of their 
best thinkers and leading organs ac- 
knowledge that a system of educa- 
tion founded on no faith at all must 
naturally produce scholars of no 
faith at all. But it is time for Cath- 
olics to see that if they would not 
only keep their own—hold fast to 
the inheritance that their fathers be- 
queathed them—but also win more, 
something more definite must be 
done to hold together the young, and 
unite them in one common cause, 
If you want missionaries, you must 
educate them. If you wish. the 
young to be Catholic, not on the 
Sunday only, but always, you must 
take the proper means to that end. 
Our meaning is this: Catholicity 
must not be confined to the churches 
only. Half an hour’s Mass weekly 
is undoubtedly a great deal when 
rightly heard; but it is, after all, only 
a portion of the spiritual food neces- 
sary to carry a man safely through 
the week. ‘The poison of the atmos- 
phere of utter worldliness that our 
young people breathe ¢an only be 
counteracted by an antagonistic Ca- 
tholic atmosphere; and this can 
ouly be created by having Catholic 
centres of attraction under church 
auspices, where Catholics may meet 
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occasionally to converse, to read, to 
hear a lecture, or to amuse them- 
selves in a healthful manner. 

It is not long since, at the “ com- 
mencement season,” we were listen- 
ing to the young orators of the gradu- 
ating classes of our various educa- 
tional establishments. Kind eyes look- 
ed on as they poured forth their elo- 
quent ten minutes of benison on the 


heads of the comrades they were 


leaving behind them. It was plea- 
sant to hear the words of wisdom, of 
eloquence, and the soundest moral 
ity fall from their lips. But the 
listeners, the admiring parents or 
friends, felt, nevertheless, that their 
boys were speaking comparatively 
from “the safe side of the hedge,” 
and that it remained to be seen how 
far the good thoughts to which they 
gave utterance on leaving the 
lege would guide them and 
them in the real battle of life 
was only then about to begin. 
What has become of the thousands 
of young men who have gone out 
and continue to go out, year after 
year, from our colleges? For the 
most part, they are lost to the eyes 
of those who trained their boyhood. 
They may continue to hold fast by 
the principles they imbibed at school, 
or they may not. In our large 
cities and towns, there are always 
more or less of our Catholic college 
graduates, most of whom are un- 
known to each other, or rarely meet. 
How different would it be had they 
places in which to assemble! Some- 
thing has been done to meet this very 
striking want. Very many churches 
have attached to them this or that 
young men’s association, devoted 
generally to literary pursuits; but 
for the most part, these excellent 
associations have not effected much ; 
not because they have not the right 
spirit and energy, but purely from 
lack of crganization, from not know- 


col- 
rule 
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ing exactly what to do or what not 
to do, from not being united with fel- 
low-associations, and generally from 
lack of funds. 

In New York, for instance, where 
Catholics boast of half a million of 
their creed ; where they have so many 
magnificent churches, some of them 
with very wealthy congregations ; 
with so many wealthy Catholic resi- 
dents, professional men, and large 
business firms; with half a dozen 
weekly newspapers or more—where 
are the young men? Where is our 
Catholic hall, club, reading-room, 
library ? Nowhere. Nevertheless, 
there are, in one shape or form, num- 
bers of associations of Catholic youth 
scattered through the city, and greater 
numbers of Catholic youth still who 
do not and will not join them, because 
they do not find in them attraction 
enough. 

Now, this is a thing worthy of being 
investigated closely, and remedied 
speedily. We Catholics ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves to see what the 
Protestants have done in the organ- 
ization known as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with its splen- 
did reading and meeting-rooms, gym- 
nasium, and lecture-hall, where the 
ablest lecturers of the world hold 
forth and draw the crowds of the 
city to hear them. Nor does this 
association stop here. It has multi- 
plied itself, not only throughout the 
city, but throughout the country. 
Branch houses are covering the whole 
land; and, whatever may be its pre- 
sent or its future, it is certainly ad- 
mirable in conception and organi- 
zation. Its honor and reputation 
rest in its own hands, 

There is only one association to 
which the Catholics of New York, 
speaking generally, can point as hav- 
ing achieved something ; as not purely 
local, but general, in its character ; as, 
in fact, a success, though it is still 
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struggling almost in its infancy. This 
is the Xavier Alumni Sodality and 
its correlative, the Xavier Union. 
That admirable association, the Ca- 
tholic Union, is designedly omitted 
from the present article, which deals 
only with the young mea, 

The Xavier Alumni Sodality was 
established in New York on Decem- 
ber 8, 1863. It was intended origi- 
nally, as its name implies, for gradu- 
ates and ex-students of the College 
of S. Francis Xavier. It began with 
about half a dozen members. It 
gradually and very wisely widened 
its scope so as to take in the alumni 
of any Catholic college who might 
choose to join, as also merchants in 
business and professional men. Its 
objects may best be set forth by 
quoting from the printed “ Constitu- 
tion” : 


“T. The encouragement of virtue, 
Christian piety, and devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin among educated Catholic 
gentlemen, the perpetuation of friendships 
formed by them during their college lite, 
and the promotion of Catholic interests. 

“II. The means to obtain this end 
shall be principally the daily practice of 
certain devotions, the frequent and worthy 
reception ofthe sacraments, and religious 
and social meetings at stated intervals.” 


In the following sections of the 
“ By-laws” we find: 


“Sec. 14. On the Sunday following 
December 8, and on a Sunday during 
Easter-time, there shall be a general com- 
munion, at which all members shall be 
expected to assist. The first general 
communion shall be preceded by a Tri- 
duum, or three days’ spiritual retreat. 

“Sec. 17. In case any member of the 
Sodality falls sick, the Rev. Father Di- 
rector and the President (who is elected 
of and by the memte:rs) shall appoint one 
or more members to visit him. 

“Sec. 20. There shall be a Requiem 
Mass for the repose of the soul of a de- 
ceased member as soon after his death as 
convenient. The members of the Sodality 
are expected to assist at this Mass. 

“Sec. 22. There shall be a standing 
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committee called the ‘Committee on 
Employment, and consisting of the Presi- 
dent and six members of the Sodality, 
appointed by him at the January meeting. 
[The members meet on the first Sunday 
of every month.] Its duties shall be to 
assist young men to procure mercantile 
or professional employment.” 


There are quite a number of special 
indulgences attached to the Sodality, 
whose genuine worth and practical 
tendencies may be faintly imagined 
from this short statement. Its effects, 
and the success attained by it, may 
best be judged from the fact that the 
half a dozen members of ten years ago 
have swollen to the number of over 
four hundred, notwithstanding losses 
by death and by members leaving the 
city. This number is being increased 
at every meeting; whilst out of the 
Sodality has sprung the Xavier Union, 
which, though established only two 
years ago, already numbers two hun- 
dred members. 

To quote the “ Preamble” of its 
printed “ Constitution and By-laws”— 


“The Xavier Union was organized 
in March, 1871, by a number of gentle- 
men, members of the Xavier Alumni 
Sodality—a Society established in 1863, 
vand having for its object the encourage- 
ment Of virtue and Christian piety among 
the educated Catholic young men of this 
city [New York], and the promotion of 
Catholic interests by their united efforts. 

“From this body, in order to unite its 
members more intimately, better to carry 
out its objects, and to effect other desira- 
ble ends not strictly within the scope of 
a purely religious body, the Xavier Un- 
ion has been formed. 

“This Union has in view both the men- 
tal and moral improvement of its mem- 
bers. 

“ By a regular and proper representa- 
tion of Catholic questions, by association 
with men of mature years and study, and 
by their frequent meetings with each other, 
it hopes to keep alive among its members 
a spirit of true Catholicity, and to encour- 
age by example all Catholic young men 
in fidelity to the teachings and practices 
of their religion, 

“Tt further proposes to promote the 
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study of good books, and to foster a taste 
for the sciences and arts; but it intends 
more especially to exert itself in awaken- 
ing and keeping alive aninterest in Cath- 
olic history and literature. 

“While pursuing these ends, it has in 
view the furnishing its members with 
every desirable means for their proper 
recreation, both of mind and body. Thus 
it hopes, by guarding youth against the 
temptations of youth itself, and withdraw- 
ing it from the no less insidious than dan- 
gerous associations of a city, to encourage 
our educated young men to a proper use 
of both mind and body, and to make them 
ambitious to be and do good, that they 
may exert that influence on society which 
is to them indeed a duty. 

“In furtherance of these objects, the 
Union shall, through its management, 
provide— 

“T. A library. 

“II. A reading-room having all de- 
sirable reviews and journals. 

“ III. Literary and musical entertain- 
ments.” 


The best comment on these objects 
and the desirability of them is to point 
to the success which has already at- 
tended this movement. 

The Union, which is recruited ex- 
clusively from the Xavier Alumni 
Sodality, rents for its use a building 
containing a reading-room, reception- 
rooms, billiard-room, and a handsome 
library of six thousand volumes. It 
is found already that the accommoda- 
tions are far too small, and a proposal 
is on foot to erect a building ade- 
quate to the growing wants of the 
society, and containing a large hall 
for the giving of lectures and for other 
purposes. ‘The want of this was 
found last year, when, for a series of 
lectures given under the auspices of 
the Xavier Union, it was found ne- 
cessary to hire one of the public halls. 
Of course, the question is mainly one 
of funds. 

However, here is something prac- 
tical, tangible, which can point to 
results, and which challenges the at- 
tention of all Catholics, particularly 
of our Catholic young men. The 
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Xavier Alumni Sodality and the 
Xavier Union have so far done every- 
thing for themselves under the guid- 
ance of their able director. ‘Their 
work, as may be imagined, has been 
very up-hill, for the entrance fees 
are not large; nevertheless, with the 
profit of lectures, they have constitut- 
ed their only source of revenue. In 
the face of all difficulties, however, 
there they stand, an active and ever- 
increasing organization. of educated 
young Catholic laymen, with their 
rooms for reading and amusement, 
and their library, They form already 
the nucleus of a great Catholic centre, 
which, with a little tact, a little gene- 
rosity on the part of those who can 
afford to be generous, and who could 
not be generous for a better purpose, 
a steady perseverance in the way 
they have entered upon, may rival 
any club in the city, may be a rally- 
ing-point for the Catholic laity, and 
may furnish a constant supply of 
amusement, information, and recrea- 
tion of mind and body for Catholics 
of all ages, but particularly the 
young. 

Special attention has been devot- 
ed to these two organizations, because 
they are, beyond doubt, the most 
prominent associations of Catholic 
young men in New York. Indeed, 
at the present writing, we know of none 
equa! to them in the United States. 
This is not at all said by way of 
flattery to the societies mentioned; 
rather by way of reproach to those 
who have neglected to form similar 
societies. Educated young Cath- 
olics afe plentiful in most of our 
large cities; and wherever a number 
of educated young Catholics exist, 
there such societies as the Xavier 
Alumni Sodality and the Xavier 
Union ought to exist, with their 
rooms for association, meeting, read- 
ing, and amusement. Much the 
sanie programme, and much the 
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same organization, and much the 
same aims and tendencies, would an- 
swer for all. A new and wonderful 
impetus would thus be imparted to 
Catholic thought, Catholic work, 
and, above all, to Catholic literature 
and education. An esprit du corps 
would be engendered among our 
Catholic youth that is sadly wanting 
at present, and that would inevitably 
tell upon society. Any large Catho- 
lic project might be almost instan- 
taneously taken up and discussed 
throughout the country; and, above 
all, Catholic young men would find 
places where healthy amusement was 
blended with instruction and blessed 
by a religious spirit.* 

Neither need such organizations 
be restricted, as it were, to any spe- 
cialclass. The Sodality of the Bless- 
ed Virgin, of which the Xavier 
Alumni Sodality is a branch, may be 
made to embrace allclasses. It was 
founded in the Roman College of the 
Society of Jesus, on December 8, 
1563, exactly three hundred years 
prior to the foundation of this promis- 
ing offshoot in New York. The 
society has an eventful history. It 
began in the Jesuit Colleges, and was 
restricted to the students. It speed- 
ily spread thence throughout the 
world, embracing all ranks from the 
crowned head to the peasant. One 
branch took up one good work, 
another devoted itself to some other. 
It entered the world, society, the 
army, everywhere. Popes belonged 


* Besides the two Associations particularly 
mentioned in this article, there are numbers of 
others scattered throughout the country. In 
Brooklyn thereis attached to almost every parish 
church a Young Men’s Catholic Association. 
The writer restricts his mention of names neces- 
sarily to the two societies which stand forth 
most prominently in New York. and which 
give greatest promise of a bright future. If 
they can be improved upon by others already 
existing or to come, they would probably be the 
first to adapt themselves to the improvement. 
But as matters stand at present, their constitu- 
tion and organization might be very safely recom- 
mended, at least, to embryo associations. 
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to it, kings, astute statesmen, great 
generals, as well as the rank and file, 
and the humblest craftsmen. Many 
a saint’s name glitters on its scroll. 
S. Aloysius Gonzaga, S, Stanislaus 
Kotska, S. Charles Borromeo, S. 
Francis of Sales, Blessed Berchmans, 
and many another consecrated in 
Catholic history, were all members 
of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. So great was the good it 
wrought that popes have bestowed 
upon it many rights and privileges. 
It has had the glory of persecution. 
Infidel governments suppressed it from 
time to time, in France particularly, 
fearing lest it should lead men back 
to God; for if there is one thing 
more than another that the devil 
fears, it is seeing the young go from 
him wholesale. 

Now, this matter is worthy the at- 
tention of all Catholics. Enough 
graduates go out yearly from our 
colleges, and enough intelligent and 
zealous Catholic young men are 
scattered through our great cities and 
towns, to take this matter up earnest- 
ly, and establish Catholic societies 
of this kind for practical, pious, and 
sanitary purposes. ‘They might em- 
brace in a short time all the Catho- 
lic youth of America. As has been 
seen, the Sodality of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary is very elastic in its consti- 
tution, though one in its organization 
and aims; and it may be made to 
embrace all classes and states of life. 
It has history, stability, saintly mem- 
bers, and good works innumerable to 
recommend it. It has been specially 
blessed and favored by many popes, 
and it has for its head the Blessed 
Mother of God, whilst those who en- 
roll themselves in it do so as chil- 
dren of Mary. 

Coming back to the opposing 
forces here at home—Catholicity, 
Protestantism, and infidelity—we see 
nothing more powerful to withstand 
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the assault of the latter particularly 
than Catholic societies of this nature. 
The social atmosphere to-day is full 
of insidious poison. . The young un- 
consciously breathe it from their in- 
fancy up. The edifice of faith in 
God was never more persistently as- 
saulted by the united forces of the 
powers of this world. No persecu- 
tion of the Roman emperors, unless, 
perhaps, that of Julian the Apostate, 
ever threatened the religion of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, with a tithe 
of the bitterness and hatred that 
frown upon it now. Men nowadays 
do not so much seek out the chiefs 
of the church, the pontiffs, and the 
bishops as the little children and the 
young of all ages. In some cases, as 
in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Brazil, they add open and violent 
persecution to its secret and more 
fatal forms. The great cry of the 
age—a good and earnest cry—is for 
education. Educate the masses! 
Educate all at any cost! That cry 
is good in itself, and is as old as the 
church of Christ, and no older. But 
to it is joined another cry: The 
church is out of date. It cannot 
educate. It has failed. It will keep 
the people ignorant and _ supersti- 
tious. ‘That is just the right state for 
the priests. We know that of old. 
The priests in pagan times were just 
the same. They kept the people 
blind for their own sakes. But the 
newspapers have broken all that 
up. Men who read their daily 
Flerald or their daily Zimes know a 
little too much for that nowadays. 
So out with the priests and their 
church altogether. We want the 
children to know how to read, and 
write, and cipher, and be _ intelli- 
gent. If they want religion, they 
may find it where they can. But 
religion is quite a secondary con- 
sideration nowadays. It used to 
be the first thing. That was the 
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great mistake. We must now make 
it the last. 

That is pretty much how the lights 
of the age—the scientific apostles— 
talk. Their opinions are re-echoed 
in the pages of journals which, com- 
pared to Christian or Catholic, are as 
a thousand, nay, ten thousand, to one; 
so that they are ever before the pub- 
lic eye in one form or other. Con- 
sequently, religion is not only thrown 
out of the school, but, to a great ex- 
tent, out of the world altogether; nay, 
if the accounts our Protestant friends 
give of themselves be true, out of the 
pulpit also, when preachers preach 
“a theology without the Zheos, and 
a Christianity without Christ.” It is 
perhaps only natural, then, to find 
public morality at a sad discount; 
private morality, on a large scale, a 
thing ugly to inquire into, and com- 
mercial morality broken down before 
commercial gambling. It is not 
strange to find the loosest ideas on 
the marriage tie prevail; and a cor- 
responding disregard of the sanctity 
of the household and the mutual 
obligations of husband and wife, of 
father and child, spreading wider and 
further every day. It is no wonder 
to find public amusements, as a rule, 
unfit to be witnessed by the eye of 
a decent man or woman. It is not 
surprising to see well-dressed crowds 
listening eagerly to brilliant lecturers, 
who in mellifluous accents and the 
chastest English, and in evening cos- 
tume, pleasantly and quietly, and in 
the best possible taste, laugh away the 
idea of God and Christianity; and 
itis no surprise to find the children 
of those well-dressed crowds growing 
up and moving about the world, with 
no sense of Christian morality at all, 
and at best, to use an ordinary ex- 
pression, a human sense of what is 
“ square.” 

Right in the face of this scornful 
infidelity or shaky faith, it is noble 
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to see the Catholic world, especially 
the young Catholic world, rising up 
everywhere to proclaim openly, bold- 
ly, and with no hesitation in the 
tone, its whole-souled faith in the 
Roman Catholic Church, its tenets, 
its doctrines, and its practices. Al- 
lusion, as will be understood, is made 
chiefly to the pilgrimages in Europe, 
and more particularly to the contin- 
gent furnished by Protestant Eng- 
land. A pilgrimage, composed of Cath- 
olic young men, visited, the other day, 
the shrine of S. Thomas of Canter- 
bury ; another soon after crossed over 
to France, to visit the shrine of the Sa- 
cred Heart at Paray-le-Monial; and 
doubtless others will follow. We see 
it advocated in the Catholic press 
that our young men here do likewise. 
They would do well; but whether 
their desire take living form or not, 
certain it is that in this country they 
are just as eager to give evidence of 
their Catholic faith as in any other. 
And just here, in this proposal to 
make an American pilgrimage to 
some of the Catholic shrines in Eu- 
rope, step in the want and necessity 
of such Catholic organizations, dis- 
tinct enough individually, but linked 
together more or less, and springing 
from a common centre, to aid effec- 
tually in making such a proposal 
feasible. 

Coming back to ourselves, the 
rising Catholic generation may con- 
gratulate itself that it has fallen upon 
good times. It would be well for it 
to remember that these good times 
are the result of the labors of their 
fathers ; and that as they were won by 
incessant conflict, so they must be re- 
tained. The present generation has 
not so many odds to contend against. 
That fact is perhaps as much a dan- 
ger as a benefit. The Catholic gen- 
eration that is passing away had to 
suffer more or less a social ostracism. 
The barriers between class and class 
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are dwindling down; and to-day, 
on the whole, a Catholic does not 
find his religion mark him off from 
his fellow-citizens as a man to be left 
out in the cold. 

That is no doubt very satisfactory. 
At the same time, however painful 
may be this kind of social ostracism, 
certain it is that the class who come 
under its ban are more apt to be 
circumspect in their conduct than 
classes removed from it. To-day the 
spirit of liberality is abroad; but 
liberality often means liberalism, 
which is a very different thing. The 
order of the day is that it does not 
matter what you are, Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jew, or pagan, provided you 
only act as everybody else acts, 
This sudden effusion of brotherly 
love among all castes and creeds is 
no doubt very gratifying, and a vast 
improvement on old-fogy barriers; 
but, at the same time, it involves often 
a sacrifice of principle. It is a rank 
and unhealthy growth, springing from 
the neutral ground of infidelity, or 
that unpronounced infidelity known 
as indifferentism. 

Catholics cannot enter the world 
as non-Catholics. ‘Their religion 
must be more than a Sunday reli- 
gion. It cannot be left outside on 
entering their office, nor in the hall 
on entering society. It must accom- 
pany them everywhere, not aggres- 
sively, indeed, so as to be outwardly 
offensive to the neighbor who does 
not believe in it, because he does 
not know it, or because he may not 
see its effects visible in those who 
profess to believe in it; its princi- 
ples must guide them in the trans- 
action of their business, in the amuse- 
ments or recreation they take, as 
well as in the confessional or at the 
altar. Without this, it is no religion. 
Without this unaggressive, but none 
the less real, atmosphere of piety, 
surrounding and emanating from 
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Catholics in the world as well as in 
the church, the heaviness of the pre- 
sent social atmosphere can never be 
lifted. It requires a constant cur- 
rent to and fro, and this can only be 
obtained by the creating of a Cath- 
olic influence right in the heart of 
the world. 

This is for our young men to do 
by their societies and associations; 
by knowing each other, meeting to- 
gether, consulting, and creating a 
tone that will tell sooner or late: 
upon society. Many a fine young 
fellow is lost for pure lack of a gobi 
companion. Many a one spends his 
evenings in places and amid society 
that, if not actually sinful, are un 
doubtedly demoralizing in tendency, 
because he has no other society o1 
place of amusement to enter. It is 
too hard upon the young to tell 
them that they must not follow the 
way of the world, if no better mode 
of recreation is provided for them, 
The blood. of youth is coursing 
through its veins, and the heat will 
find vent, if not in good, then in 
evil, It is the place of all true 
Christians to help and provide that 
good, by aiding in the work of build- 
ing up societies, halls, reading-rooms, 
and libraries for our young people. 
The blessing will come back upon 
their own heads in their children, in 
their children’s children, and in the 
building up of a sound, moral, Chris- 
tian tone among the young in these 
days, when it is considered more 
manly to deny than to inquire; to 
sneer at all religion than to kneel 
down and adore the God that made 
us to his own image. With our 
young men linked together thus, 
working together throughout the 
whole country, showing by deeds, 
and words, and open profession that 
they are Catholics, those who to-day, 
in 1873, wonder at the marvellous 
growth of the church within the last 
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half-century, if God spares them an- 
other half-century, may find their 
country, if not Catholic, covered, at 
"least, and blest from end to end, with 
Catholic homes of learning, piety, 
and charity; whilst the church may 
respond to the foolish taunt that is 
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flung at her, that her religion is a 
foreign religion, and her children 
nursed in foreign ideas, by pointing 
silently to what her children are—by 
contrasting her Christian sons with 
the product and growth of an edu- 
cation with God left out. 





ENGLISH 
AN HOUR 


THERE is nothing in the exterior of 
the building to indicate its real char- 
acter, nor is it in any way calculated 
to strike terror into the mind of the 
beholder whose imagination, fed by 
early prejudices, connects the idea 
of a jail with gloomy precincts, draw- 
bridges, and armed sentinels pacing 
before frowning gates. The jail of 
Reading, the chief town of the royal 
county of Berks, presents the very 
antithesis of all this. This isa gay edi- 
fice of variegated red brick and white 
stone, in the style called carpenter’s 
Gothic—a rather appropriate name for 
the jocular mongrel performance it 
designates, and which is one of the 
most surprising hallucinations of the 
modern architect’s mind. The build- 
ing stands close by the Forbury gar- 
dens and at the back of the Cath- 
olic church. The delusion as to 
the character of the place is not dis- 
pelled on entering; the uninitiated 
stranger might, on passing the great 
door, still fancy himself in some free 
dwelling, where no abnormal impedi- 
ments prevented his exit; but cross- 
ing the court, he ascends by a 
flight of steps to a second gate of 
ominous appearance, and_ before 
whose glittering steel bars the spell 
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IN A JAIL. 


of liberty dissolves. Within this sec- 
ond gate there is another, equally 
formidable, which opens into a broad 
gallery lighted from the roof and 
crossed by light bridges at intervals, 
to which you ascend by a steep, lad- 
der-like iron staircase. The second 
story is occupied by the women pri- 
soners, the lower one by the men. 

As few of our readers may have had 
the opportunity or the curiosity to 
go through an English jail, perhaps 
they would like to do so vicariously, 
as the Shah enjoyed dancing—sitting 
quietly in his chair, while foolish peo- 
ple fatigued themselves for his enter- 
tainment. We were accompanied 
by a young priest, whose. ministry 
had frequently led him within the 
steel gates on another errand than 
curiosity ; and, thanks to his friend’s 
(Canon R ) introduction to the 
governor, we had permission to see 
every detail of the place. The 
aspect of the long galleries, with 
the bright-tiled flooring and white 
walls glancing in the flood of sun- 
shine flowing from the roof, kept up 
the first impression of cheerfulness. 
There was nothing so far to suggest 
unnecessary rigor or broken spirits, 
still less cruelty and demoralization. 
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All was airy and exquisitely clean. 
Warders in official uniforms paced 
leisurely up and down the corridors 
and galleries ; and though the silence 
was broken only by their foot-falls 
and our own voices as we conversed 
with the warder who acted as our 
guide, there was no oppressive gloom 
in the atmosphere. The cells open- 
ed on either side of the gallery. 
‘They were each lighted by a good- 
sized window looking on the prison 
garden and protected by strong iron 
bars; in one corner was a complete 
washing apparatus, with a water-pipe 
over the basin ; in another there was 
a gas-pipe. The furniture consisted 
of a small table, a stool, and a 
stretcher-bed, which is rolled up dur- 
ing the day. On ashelf were the 
prisoner’s plate and mug. ‘The Pro- 
testants are allowed the use of their 
Bible and the Common Prayer-Book ; 
the Catholics have the Douay edition 
of the Bible and Zhe Garden of the 
Soul; special good conduct is re- 
warded by the loan of story-books. 
Some of the cells were ornamented 
with prints from the GrapAic and the 
Illustrated’ London News. A man 
with a good conscience and sound 
health might live comfortably in one 
of*these cells, 

The Reading jail is worked entirely 
on the isolated system, each prisoner 
being virtually as much alone amidst 
two hundred fellow-captives as if he 
were the only inmate. It is urged 
against this system that it frequently 
leads to madness, total solitude being 
the most cruel form of punishment, 
and the one against which the human 
mind is, by its very essence, least 
calculated to bearup. But the theory 
applies in its chief force to solitary 
confinement, where the sound of the 
human voice and the sight of his 
fellow-creature’s face never intrude 
upon the tomblike silence of the 
dungeon ; where complete inaction of 
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the body feeds the despondency of 
the imagination dwelling on the one 
fixed idea of an interminable perspec- 
tive of silence and solitude. In the 
case of short periods of incarceration, 
the separate system must be regarded 
as an immense improvement on the 
old gregarious one. It prevents the 
spread of vice, and protects the com- 
paratively innocent subject from being 
utterly corrupted by the hardened 
sinner, In France, where the gre- 
garious system is in full force, its 
effect is too plainly visible in the 
most deplorable results. A youth or 
a girl goes in a mere novice in ini- 
quity, and, after a short sojourn in the 
midst of the offscourings of society, 
comes out utterly depraved. No- 
where is this truth more lamentably 
apparent than in those cases that 
come under the head of prison pré- 
ventive, where any suspected person, 
on the smallest amount of evidence, 
is thrown into these social sloughs 
for weeks, nay, months sometimes, 
and held in hourly contact with 


thieves, forgers, burglars, and every 


species of offender. Strong indeed 
must be the principles, and pure the 
heart, that come out unshaken and 
unsullied from such an ordeal. 

The men were at work on the day 
when we arrived at the jail, so we saw 
the penal system in full operation. 
The mildest form of hard labor is the 
oakum-picking. It is performed partly 
in the open air, partly in the cells, 
and consists of untwisting old cables, 
and then tearing them into loose 
hemp, which is used for caulking the 
seams of ships, 

The next category was the stone- 
breaking. One side of a yard is 
walled off into separate compart- 
ments, with a railing at each end, 
and from these the ring of the pick- 
axe resounds dismally for many hours 
in the day. One of these cages was 
occupied by a lunatic, who had at- 
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tempted the life of his brother. The 
poor fellow was only there for the 
day, awaiting an order for removal 
to some government asylum for the 
insane. He stood bolt upright, with- 
out leaning against the wall, with 
his hands hanging by his side, and 
his head bent downwards, the picture 
of melancholy and sullen despair. 
We noticed with satisfaction that 
the warder compassionately avoided 
passing before the poor creature’s 
railing, and did not even speak within 
earshot of him. 

On re-entering the house, we came 
into a corridor where the air was 
filled with a grinding noise of omi- 
nous import. On either side of us 
were cells, where the forced labor 
in its most severe aspect comes into 
view. Warders were walking slowly 
up and down, peeping at intervals 
into the ceils through a narrow little 
aperture in the doors, where the pri- 
soners were undergoing the sentence 
of the law. Some were grinding 
corn, others were turning the crank- 
pump. The former is done by a 
machine which it takes all the 
strength of the workman’s two arms 
to keep going. In one of these 
cells, the door of which was un- 
locked for us to examine closely, 
there was a lad of a little over 
twenty, of middle height, and with a 
countenance which, but for the sinis- 
ter leer of the mouth, might have 
been called mild and almost prepos- 
sessing. We were startled to learn 
that this juvenile criminal had been 
taken up for highway robbery, with 
attempt to murder. 

The cell opposite his was occupied 
by a middle-aged, broad-shouldered 
man, who was turning the crank- 
pump. This is the most severe of 
all the forms of labor in the jail. To 
a superficial observer it would seem 
almost easy labor, so smooth is the 
movement of the crank as it gyrates 
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under the clenched hands of the pri- 
soner, his body rising and falling in 
rhythmic movement with the rotation 
of the crank he is propelling ; but the 
strain upon the spine becomes after 
a while intolerable. This man was 
a very hardened criminal, and had 
just undergone seven days on bread 
and water in the dark cell, twenty- 
four lashes of the cat-o’-nine tails 
having proved unavailing; and he 
was still unsubdued. His misde- 
meanor in the prison was swearing 
at one of the warders, and threaten- 
ing to break his skull against the 
wall; even after the fearful infliction 
of the dark cell, he repeated his 
threat to “ do for him.” 

Coarse-matting weaving is another 
prison employment; it is far less 
laborious than either of the two 
preceding, yet working the heavy 
looms must be a great discipline to 
unpractised arms. One man’s face 
in this category struck us as different 
from the others; it bore the unmis- 
takable stamp of education; we 
found that the weaver was properly 
a man of a better class, and who, 
with half the ingenuity he had shown 
in getting into his present condition, 
might have been a well-to-do mem- 
ber of society. 

In the lower basement there are 
admirably constructed baths, immer- 
sion in which is compulsory on the 
prisoners once a month. The dark 
cell above referred to is also in these 
lower regions. Refractory subjects 
are consigned to it for three, five, or 
seven days, as the case may be, for 
insubordination or idleness. It must 
be a very obdurate spirit indeed, one 
would imagine, which this awful pun- 
ishment could leave unbroken. The 
darkness is like that of the grave, so 
dense that it is suffocating ; and when 
the warder, to show how utterly 
every ray of light was excluded from 
the cell, suddenly went out, and 
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locked the double doors upon us as 
we stood in the gloom, we all felt a 
chill of indescribable horror creep 
over us. The ventilation is, how- 
ever, perfect, though we ‘could not 
see how it was contrived. 

The kitchen department is as 
bright and as complete in its ap- 
pointments as the rest of the build- 
ing. Great and desirable reforms 
have of late been effected in the 
prison fare, which a few years ago 
was so luxurious as to call loudly 
for remonstrance from all wise rulers 
and thoughtful men. The thief and 
the burglar a little time ago fared 
far better than the poor working-man 
struggling to put honest bread into 
his children’s mouths, and infinitely 
better than the inmate of the work- 
house. All this is happily changed, 
and the hospitality of the jail is now 
proportioned to the quality of the 
guests. The bread is coarse and 
brown, but sweet and wholesome. 
Each prisoner gets six ounces of it 
at breakfast, with a pint of gruel; 
eight at dinner, with a pound of 
potatoes; and on three days in the 
week three ounces of bacon; the 
other four he gets cheese instead ; at 
supper, bread and gruel again. ‘The 
quantity is less for a short-period 
man, namely, those who are con- 
demned for a week or a fortnight ; 
the reason being that the constitu- 
tion could not resist for a lengthened 
period the low diet, which acts with 
salutary effect on the spirit for a 
short time. In answer to our inquiries 
how far the present system or any 
system acted as reformatory on crim- 
inals, the warder said he believed it 
very seldom attained that end. A 
man who once came to jail was 
pretty sure to come twice. “ When 
a man gets the name of a jail-bird,” 
he said, “ it is all over with him; he 
can never hold up his head again 
amongst honest folk, and so he goes 
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back to his old ways and haunts.” 
He added that the one chance he 
had was to go out of the country to 
a place where he had no past to 
live down ; and for this reason he ob- 
served that the Prisoners’ Aid Socie- 
ty ought to be upheld by all humane 
people. It offered the only plank 
to the shipwrecked that was possible. 

Amongst the two hundred prison- 
ers which the jail accommodates, 
there happens at the present moment 
not to be a single Catholic. We 
were surprised to hear this, for we 
noticed more than once that the 
men into whose cells we entered cast 
a wistful look at the young priest 
who was with us; and when he 
smiled and nodded to them on turn- 
ing away, their faces relaxed into a 
smile too. Mr. S——- told us that 
this was no uncommon thing ; that, as 
a rule, the prisoners, whatever be their 
religion, welcome the Catholic priest 
with a smile, and seem thankful for 
the chance of speaking to him. The 
parson, on the contrary, they look on 
with suspicion, and even with aver- 
sion, frequently listening in sullen 
silence to his questions, and refusing 
to answer them. This does not be- 
token any dislike to the Protestant 
minister personally; it arises from 
the fact of his having a sort of official 
character, and being thus associated 
in their minds with the cruel strength 
of the law; whereas the priest only 
comes in the capacity of a helper— 
one who pities them, and would 
serve them in body and soul if he 
could; his errand is purely one otf 
mercy and kindness. Our compan- 
ion told us that this jail has for him 
many beautiful memories of grace 
and repentance. He has gone there 
frequently in the course of the win- 
ter to hear the confessions of peni- 
tents who have approached the sa- 
craments in their little cells with sen- 
timents of the most touching humil- 
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ity and sorrow. These prodigals are 
almest invariably Irish. ‘“ Wher- 
ever you find a Paddy, you find 
the faith,” observed Canon R ; 
“and where is the spot on earth 
where you don’t find one?” To illus- 
trate the truth of this remark, he 
told us a curious anecdote, which was 
related to him many years ago by 
the priest to whom itoccurred. This 
priest went on the mission to Ameri- 
ca, and for some years his labors lay 
in the wild regions of the far West. 
The missionary led pretty much the 
life of the children of the virgin forests 
that he traversed, and where the 
footprint of the white man was never 
seen. He rode for miles and miles 
through the wilderness, feeding, like 
the anchorites, on what he could 
gather by the way, and sleeping in 
the branches of some thick-foliaged 
tree, to the stem of which he tied 
his horse; and at daybreak he was 
off on his rambles again. One morn- 
ing, as he was riding through a wood 
in search of food, he descried a little 
wreath of smoke curling above the 
trees. He made for the spot, thinking 
he had come on a field of labor in 
the shape of a little colony to be 
baptized; but, on approaching, he 
found only a solitary wigwam, at 
the door of which a wild woman was 
squatting with a brood of small chil- 
dren about her. The good father 
was exhausted with hunger, and 
managed, by signs and a few words 
of the Indian dialect, to convey this 
facttothe woman. She rose at once, 
and placed before him her frugal store. 
While he was doing justice to it, the 
lord of the wigwam returned, and 
great was his amazement to behold 
the guest whom his lady was hospi- 
tably ministering to. The priest was 
trying to air his small store of words, 
when his host, who was attired in the 
scanty costume of his tribe, with a 
plentiful crop of feathers sprouting 
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from his head-gear, after surveying 
him silently for a moment, exclaimed, 
** Your reverence is a Catholic priest, 
I'll be bound, and an Irishman into 
the bargain!” His listener nearly 
capsized with astonishment. But it 
was neither a vision nor a delusion. 
The wild Indian was himself an 
Irishman, who, with two older com- 
panions, had come to those remote 
forests many. years before in search 
of fortune in some form or other; 
the trio had been captured by the 
Indians, who put two of them to 
death, and only spared the youngest 
on account of his expertness with the 
bow and arrow and other kindred 
accomplishments which made him 
useful to the tribe. He learned in 
time to speak their language and 
adopt their mode of life, even to the 
extent of marrying a wild woman of 
their race. But the faith of his child- 
hood survived amongst the vicissi- 
tudes of this strange career. He wel- 
comed the priest with joy and the rev- 
erence of a genuine Irish heart ; and 
before the missionary left his wigwam, 
he received the wife into the church, 
married the pair, baptized and in- 
structed the children, and administer- 
ed the sacraments to the father. Thea 
he sallied forth once more on his 
life of danger and self-sacrifice, which, 
though it afforded many consoling 
and romantic episodes, never furnish- 
ed such another as this. “ Now,” 
exclaimed Canon R—— triumphant- 
ly, “just tell me if such an adventure 
as that could happen to any two men 
under the sun but a pair of Irishmen !” 
And no one contradicted him. 

But to return to the jail. We 
visited the church last. It was the 
saddest spectacle of all, though the 
building itself was bright and just 
then full of sunshine. The seats rise 
in the form of a steep amphitheatre, 
almost touching the ceiling at the 
last tier; and they are so contrived 
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that each prisoner is as isolated in 
his own seat as if he were the 
only one looking up at the bare 
pulpit, where no crucifix, nor pitying 
Madonna, nor kindly angel face looks 
down upon him, but only the wood- 
en box, where the preacher once a 
week tells him of the message of 
mercy, and points to the home where 
the Father awaits each prodigal son. 
There, locked up between four nar- 
row boards that rise high above his 
head, the prisoner assists at the ser- 
vice on Sunday. So rigorously is 
the separate system maintained that 
the two men who were employed in 
washing the stairs and floor of the 
church were masked, so as not to 
recognize each other even in passing, 
while a warden stood by to prevent 
their exchanging a word together. 
The men are exercised in batches 
every morning from six to a quarter 
past seven in the prison garden—a 
dreary place to call by that flower- 
suggestive name. They wear masks, 
and walk at a distance of four yards 
from one another, holding a rope 
with the left hand. Such a system 
naturally disarms the dangers of 
agglomeration, and makes mutiny 
or concerted rebellion impossible. 
The strength of union is not theirs, 
and they are as feeble as if, instead 
of being two hundred against nine, 
the proportions were reversed. At- 
tempts to escape are almost unknown. 
‘The reason of this maybe that the 
inmates are never condemned to a 
longer term than two years, which 
would be trebled, both in duration 
and in severity, if the attempt failed ; 
so, in face of such a risk, it would 
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hardly be worth while to make it. 
We did not visit the female depart- 
ment, which is conducted on precisely 
the same principle, the only differ- 
ence being the greater lenity of the 
enforced labor. It was _ painful 
enough to see strong men brought 
to just humiliation for their misdeeds ; 
but our hearts failed us to look at 
women in the same position. On 
the whole, we left the Reading jail 
with our minds disabused of many 
illusions concerning the strong hand 
of the law. Its application is as hu- 
mane and merciful as is compatible 
with the interests of justice and the 
professed object of legal punishment. 
There is nothing to demoralize or to 
harden a culprit whose misfortune 
it is to undergo a term of durance 
within its walls. Before, however, 
such punishment can be really re- 
formatory, the whole community must 
be reformed on the highest Christian 
ideal. We must learn not to despise 
or unduly mistrust the weak brother 
who has fallen once, but to practical- 
ly recognize the vital truth implied 
in the prayer taught us by our Mas- 
ter: “Lead us not into temptation ;” 
remembering that if we have not fall- 
en itis from no merit or strength of our 
own, but of the gratuitous mercy of 
God, whose providence has prevent- 
ed us in temptation, and saved us 
from our own weakness; and that the 
measure of our preservation from 
evil should be the measure of our 
charity to the fallen. When we have 
all learned this, we may see our 
prisons reformatory as well as peni- 
tential; we doubt if we ever shall 
otherwise. 
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THE LUTE WITH THE BROKEN STRING. 


I Took the lute I had prized so much 
In my day of pride, in my day of power, 
And wiped the dust with a tender touch, 
And wreathed it gaily with ribbon and flower. 
And the tears from my heart were falling fast 
For the bloom that had faded, the fragrance fled, 
As I thought of the hand that had wreathed it last— 
The hand of my darling now cold and dead: 
And I put it aside with a passionate fling, 
And something was broken—a heart or a string. 


And again I essayed, when the tears had dried 
And the tumult of sobs in my bosom was still, 
To touch it once more with the olden pride, 
That the hearts that yet love me might hear it and thrill: 
But a soft low note, with its melting power, 
A tone of: deep pathos, had trembled and gone; 
And my hopes died out in that silent hour, 
And left me in darkness and sorrow alone. 
What wonder, beloved, that I cannot sing 
A song of the heart with a broken string ? 


What worth is the lute when its music hath fled ? 
What worth is the strain when its alto is lost ? 
What worth is the heart with its tenderness shed, 
And all its warm feelings laid waste by the frost ? 
But love cannot die. ‘There is comfort in this, 
That Love is eternal, though passion controls. 
And what, then, is heaven, with its glory and bliss, 
But the union of hearts and communion of souls— 
When saints shall be minstrels, and angels shall sing, 
And lutes shall have never a broken string ? 
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Tur Divine SEQUENCE. By F.M. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 1873. 
This is a small volume, but one replete 

with thought. It treats of the relation 

existing between some of the principal 
doctrines of the faith, with special refer- 
ence to the office of our Blessed Lady as 
mediatrix of grace. The topics treated, 
though they are the most sublime and 
mysterious dogmas of faith, are handled 
with a theological precision and with a 
depth of contemplative piety which show 
that the author has drawn her doctrine 
from the purest sources, and meditated 
on it profoundly within her own soul; 
for the author of this admirable treatise 
is a lady, though we refrain from giving 
her name out of respect to the modesty 
which has induced her to hide herself 
behind the veil of initials. There are 
some copies of the English edition— 
which we regret very much not to see 
reprinted here—for sale at The Catholic 

Publication House; and we feel sure 

that if the lovers of the choicest gems of 

spiritual thought and sentiment knew 
the value of this one, they would lose no 
time in securing it. 


Tue Lire or LuisA DE CARVAJAL. By 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1873. (New York : Sold 
by The Catholic Publication Society.) 
This book is an addition to the sum 
total of sound Catholic literature. We 
almost lose sight of the merit of the 
translator’s style in admiration of the mo- 
tive that led her to undertake the task. 
The life of this holy Spanish woman is 
strange and pathetic. Her lifelong sa- 
crifice of worldly, and, what is more, of 
national, associations for the sake of an 
apostleship in England during the dark 
days of the faith in that country, is in- 
deed a triumph of grace and a heroic 
model to all after-ages. Luisa de Carva- 
jal was a woman of rare strength of mind, 
energy, perseverance, and endurance. 
Her holiness was that of the cham- 
pion’ rather than of the novice. Her 
mind was richly cultivated. Latin was 
familiar to her; English she acquired 
after she was thirty years of age—a feat 
requiring much. patience in a Spaniard. 
Her theological knowledge, patristic lore, 


and minute acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures were distinguishing traits of her sub- 
sequent self-education. Involved in a 
tedious lawsuit, her accurate memory, 
excellent understanding, and unflagging 
presence of mind were no less remarkable 
than her sweet temper and great patience. 
Although néver setting her will in op- 
position to that of her spiritual advisers, 
she invariably conquered their objec- 
tions, and by her very humility proved 
her superiority. Her vocation to a life 
of poverty, without at the same time being 
called to a conventual life, was a peculiar 
dispensation ; and when we think of the 
greater ridicule that attended such an 
unconventional manner of “leaving the 
world,” we see how much greater the sa- 
crifice was than we at the present day 
canimagine. Her life in England seems 
a romance of self-devotion, and her Eng 
lish biographer has lovingly dwelt upon 
its interesting details. One pregnant 
suggestion is made by the translator, 
which is, that it would be a specially 
holy work for a woman to undertake to 
train in a species of semi-religious com- 
munity life those young girls whose 
future destiny is the instruction of 
youth in the higher classes. This, al- 
though applicable chiefly to England, 
and of less significance on this side of 
the ocean, is a suggestion that deserves 
more notice than it is perhaps likely to 
get, embedded as it is in the crowded 
narrative of Dofia Luisa’s life. One 
thing shines forth out of this exception- 
al record of a holy and strong woman's 
days, and it is this—that God somehow 
or other always removes all obstacles to 
his veal will in his own good time. In 
her youth, Luisa was foiled, by her nat- 
ural guardians and really best-inten- 
tioned friends, in her desire to adopt the 
strange life to which God called her— 
that of a recluse without a cloister—and 
in a few years these friends were taken 
away, leaving her her own mistress. 
Later on, when the seemingly Quixotic 
wish came over her to leave Spain to 
minister to the English martyrs under 
James I., and preach the Catholic faith in 
London, her long lawsuit, which was 
urged as a reason for giving up this de- 
sign, suddenly came to a favorable and 
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unlooked-for ending, leaving her once 
more free ; and again, when the hostile 
prelates of the “national” church, and 
even her own countrymen and support- 
ers, almost procured her forcible removal 
out of the land in which God had cast 
her heroic lot, again Providence stood 
her friend, and summoned her away to 
the only home for which she could joy- 
fully leave England. This work ought 
to be a stimulus, in one sense, to the 
missionary spirit of English Catholics ; 
for since so many holy souls were drawn 
to help their forefathers to keep the 
faith, they should be ready now to do 
something themselves toward the preser- 
vation of the same faith, endangered in 
many southern lands by doctrines sprung 
rom the Reformation. 


PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK OF 3,000 WorpDs 
OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. By Richard 
Soule and Loomis J. Campbell. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

The idea of this book is good, and, so 
far as we have noticed, well carried out. 
Of course, the point upon which such a 
selection is always open to criticism is 
the precise set of words selected as worthy 
of attention ; but it is much easier to criti- 
cise than to actually do the work better ; 
and something must always be sacrificed 
to brevity in a work of this kind. There 
can be no doubt that it will prove quite 
useful. 


Tue House oF 
oF NAZARETH. 


GOLD, AND THE SAINT 
A Poetical Life of S. 
Joseph. Rosa Mystica Series. Vol. 
Ill. By Marie Josephine. Baltimore: 
Kelly, Piet & Co. 1873. 

Itis painful to us to find fault with a 
work intended to promote devotion to S. 
Joseph, especially when the author is 
able to produce five courteous “ Appro- 
bations,” a ‘*‘ Recomruend” (sic), an “ En- 
couragement,” and a “Blessing.” But 
we have no fear that the august spouse 
of Our Lady will fail to attribute the fol- 
lowing strictures to a zeal for his greater 
glory. 

We remark, then, that had the book 
been written in sober prose (there is 
plenty of “ prose run mad”), its execution 
might have been on a par with its inten- 
tion. As it is, we do not remember to 
have seen a “Life” calling itself “ po- 
etical” in which it was so impossible to 
discern a single poetical feature. We 
choose a few passages at random. Here 
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are the opening lines (the punctuation is 
the author's) : 
“A goodly Galilean house in the suburbs 
Of the town—a room in the rear of the house— 
A sweet, retired and pleasant room. Jacob 
And Susannah—the pious young parents 
Ot Saint Joseph —contemplating their first- 
born,” 
(p. 1.) 
Again: 
* Joseph standing (sfc) yet still upon his knees, 
The still, iliuminative sky flashing 
All over his rapt, beautiful countenance— 
Sweet saint-man, almost divining, yet not.” 
(p. 35-) 
Now for a lyric: 
There is a saint on the hills of Galilee, 
His fervor, this morn, it is fervor to see : 
Oh! ever the morning has dappled the east, 
He is up and away for this mystical feast. 
Up and away, though he knows not why 
The shadows of night so hasten to fly, 
Why the beams are out ere the morn hath rose 
And the east aglow as an opal or rose.” 
(p. 33-) 
Another: 
** Lo, we see thee now in spirit, 
With our blessed Joseph knelt, 
On the hillside over Jacob’s honse ; 
And our heart does in us melt— 
** Melt and burn ;—and which is fairest, 
Angel Raphael, Joseph's face ? 
Man so like an angel, angel so 
Like man—each of sweetest grace ? 
“ Raphael ani Joseph! 
Mary comes this morn! 
Earth is growing lovely 
Very fast—hope new born, 


(p. 37-) 


We need quote no further. But as we 
close the volume, and look again at its 
handsome cover, we feel more inclined 
for tears than for laughter; for is it not 
sad that so well-meaning a person should 
not only be suffered by her friends to 
imagine she can write poetry, but should 
even find a publisher for her doggerel ? 
And, again, is it not still sadder thas 
books such as this should be counte- 
nanced for a moment, when, instead of 
promoting faith and piety, they can only 
bring ridicule on Catholic devotions ? 
For the love and honor of Our Lady and 
S. Joseph, let us have no more of the 
“ Rosa Mystica Series.” 


VoyAGEs AUX MONTAGNES ROCHEUSES ET 
SEJOUR CHEZ LES TRIBUS INDIENNES DE 
L’OrEGON. Par le R. P. De Smet, de 
la Compagnie de Jésus. Nouvelle Edi- 
tion; revue et considérablement aug- 
mentée. Bruxelles: Victor Devaux et 
Cie. 1873. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these let- 
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ters of F. De Smet are deeply interesting 
to all Catholics, especially to Americans 
The contrast between the Catholic Church 
and the sects in missionary work has no- 
where been more evident than among 
the Indian tribes of this continent, and has 
never been more clearly shown than by 
the noble and heroic author of these let- 
ers, who may be justly called their apos- 
tle. His accounts are also interesting 
and valuable, independently of their re- 
ligious bearing. The work is accompa- 
nied by an excellent map of the scene of 
the country which he did so much to 
evangelize. 


Guop THINGS FOR CATHOLIC READERS. 
A Miscellany of Catholic Biography, 
History, Travels, etc.; with 108 Illus 
trations. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1873. 

We do not know a better companion 
for a rainy day, or, for that matter, to oc- 
cupy the odd moments of a clear one, 
than this miscellany. It is emphatically 
a family book. There are pictures which 
even the youngest will read with delight ; 
sketches, anecdotes, and poems adapted 
to the growing youth of either sex ; with 
statistics and bits of biography and _ his- 
tory to suit their more matter-of-fact se- 
niors. The editor has given himself free 
range through various countries and 
different periods of history, and picked 
up an immense number of interesting 
facts and fancies. It should not be in- 
ferred from this that he has accepted 
whatever came in his way; for we are 
satisfied the compilation has been made 
with great care, and the statistics properly 
verified. 

The fact that the matter of the work has 
already done duty in Zhe Catholic Family 
Almanac will not prevent a large number 
of persons from desiring to possess it in 
this more permanent and accessible form. 

In excellence of paper, printing, and 
binding this volume cannot be easily sur- 
passed. 


Ir1isH EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED 
SraTEs: What.it has been, and what 
itis. By Stephen Byrne, O.S.D. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1873. 

This work was received at too late an 
hour to enable us to give it the attention 
it deserves. We, however, can safely 
promise the reader that the publication is 
not a railroad or land-owners’ enterprise 
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to bring business te a shaking corpora- 
tion, or to aid in the sale of water-lots in 
Mushroom. It is evidently an honest at- 
tempt to supply immigrants with reliable 
information, based on extended observa- 
tion, regarding the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various localities ; and to 
dissuade them from seeking precarious 
employment in overcrowded cities, when 
they could so easily win a home for them- 
selves in fertile and salubrious agricul- 
tural regions. It contains just the kind 
of knowledge which should be most 
highly prized by the settler; not alone 
information respecting the material re- 
sources of a district of country, but its 
social, moral, and religious benefits as 
well; so that, while his temporal pros- 
pects may be improving, he need not run 
the hazard of depriving himself and fam- 
ily of all that renders life desirable, and 
promises it a happy sequel. The volume 
is provided with an excellent map of the 
United States, and is sold at a moderate 
price. 


SPECIAL Notice.—Some recent instan- 
ces of a disregard of our rights on the 
part of our contemporaries compel us to 
say that no continuous articles can be 
copied from THE CATHOLIC WoRLD with- 
out our express consent. The matter in 
this magazine is copyright, and, of course, 
private property. We have no objection 
however, to having extracts or short 
articles transferred from our columns, 
provided due credit is given. 
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